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® CINDERELLA <= 
® SEAL OF MINNESOTA : 
®IMCO SPECIAL (HIGH proTEIN) 


















@ MINUTE MAN 
@ RED DRAGON 
® MERLIN 


¢ Texaa Wheat 


® ROYAL PRANCER 
® GOLDEN PRANCER 
@ WHITE PRANCER 
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@® BETSY ROSS 


@ TOPMOST 
® SPARKLING JEWEL 
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A SWEETHEART FOR FEBRUARY PROFITS! 





“Hltcarls Delight ” Cake 


A Pillsbury Valentine promotion 
to boost your sales! 


Valentine time is a good time to round up extra 
profits. Florists do it. Candy makers do it. So can 
you... by featuring Heart’s Delight Cake! 

Valentine eye-appeal makes this cake practically 
sell on sight. In addition, we’ve prepared colorful 
display material to flag passers-by and customers 
who come in to buy other items. 


(This cake makes a great Washington’s Birth- 
day special, too. Simply leave off the heart.) 


MEMO: In Heart’s Delight Cake or any cake . . . depend 
on precision-milled Pillsbury Cake Flour for the utmost in 
volume—appearance—texture—flavor! 


Ask your Pillsbury man for FREE PROMOTION SET 
Each set provides you with all the trimmings: 

@ Easel back display cards for your counters, picturing 
Heart’s Delight Cake temptingly in full, natural 
color. 

@ Window streamer in full, natural color. 

@ Formula card. The formula for Heart’s Delight Cake 
was developed by Pillsbury cake specialists and 
thoroughly tested in Pillsbury’s Experimental 
Bakery with commercial-type cake-making equip- 


~ PILLSBURY'S 


BAKERY CAKE FLOURS 


PILLSBURY MILLS, Inc., GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








domestic and Canada, $5 foreign. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER: Published Weekly on Tuesdays by The Miller Publishing Co., 118 South Sixth Street, Minneapolis 2, Minn., U.S. A., 10c copy; yearly rate $2 
Entered as Second Class Matter at the Minneapolis Post Office. 
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It’s 6:00 o’clock—the zero hour—and Sergeant 
’Toole “‘opens fire” with a pillow—and thank God! All over 


O 
America our boys are home and coming home . . . coming home to their 
families and to their jobs. 


Many have returned to Chase. Many more will, we hope, also 
assume their old jobs. A large proportion of our sales organization is, in fact, 
made up of former service men. 


We’ve given them thorough training in the bag business. We’ve 
brought them up to date on the newest developments in materials, construction, 
and design. They’re informed on market conditions. 


We believe that you'll be interested in the fact that they DO know their business, 
and that they are trained on how to apply this information to your business 
... in terms of the best and most practical container for your product. 


February 5, 1946 








With DEEP PRIDE we wel- 
come home the men and women 
of Chase Bag Company. Some 
of our men gave their lives. We 
will best honor their memory by 
carrying on the ideals for which 
they died. The task ahead is not 
easy, but through earnest co- 
operation we can build a happy 
and prosperous nation and 
world. 
F. H. LupINGTON 
President 
Chase Bag Co. 








FOR BETTER BAGS— BETTER BUY CHASE 


CHASE BAG Co. 


GENERAL SALES OFFICES, 309 WEST JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


COAST-TO-COAST SERVICE-—-BAGS OF ALL KINDS 


BOISE * DALLAS « TOLEDO «¢ DENVER ¢ DETROIT © MEMPHIS 
BUFFALO ¢ ST.LOUIS * NEW YORK e CLEVELAND ¢ MILWAUKEE 
PITTSBURGH ¢ KANSAS CITY * MINNEAPOLIS ¢ GOSHEN, IND. 
PHILADELPHIA * NEW ORLEANS ¢ ORLANDO, FLA. ¢ SALT LAKE CITY 
OKLAHOMA CITY ¢ PORTLAND, ORE. ¢ REIDSVILLE, N. C. © HARLINGEN, 
TEXAS « CHAGRIN FALLS; O. « HUTCHINSON, KAN. ¢ WINTER HAVEN, FLA. 
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Is this the man who ages your flour? 


Wute your flour is pounding along the rails, maybe 
it’s aging and maybe it isn’t. Temperature makes a big 
difference. Ventilation affects the process. So does time. 

After the flour arrives, how much longer should you 
store it before you can safely use it . . . two days, ten 
days, two weeks? The engineer can’t tell you. He’ll de- 
liver the goods, but don’t expect him to age your flour! 

If you are haunted by the risk of green flour upsetting 
production, switch to bin-aged flour. It comes to you 
fully aged, ready for immediate use. It saves inventory, 
storage space, investment. Most important, it takes a 
big worry off your mind. 

Because bin-aged flour is always ready, always uni- 
form, you can overlap production from one lot of flour 
to the next without the slightest misgiving: Production 





N 


AGED => 











continues at high speed because each sack is exactly like 
every other, each one always acts the same. 

The secret of bin-aged flour’s advantage is controlled 
milling, controlled aging. With a storage capacity of 
50,000 cwt. of flour in its aging plant, Atkinson can 
make long continuous runs of each grade of flour, which 
gives ample opportunity to adjust the operation to split- 
hair accuracy. Result: precise uniformity. 

Aging takes place in the bins under strict time and 
temperature controls. The flour is triple-aerated—be- 
fore, during and after the storage period. 

If you want to be sure your flour is aged, aerated and 
uniform . .. for smooth handling through your machines 
and perfect baking results. . . switch to BIN-AGED* 
flour, made only by Atkinson. 


*Registered trademark 


/ ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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You can place your trust in ISMERTA 


year in and year out. 


Its consistent dependability is based on an 
unaltered policy of milling only the ex- 
cellent wheats to give you baking char- 
acteristics that meet the most rigorous 
shop conditions and produce a tasty, good- 
looking loaf that housewives want. 





The quality of ISMERTA always stands 
out. It is our pledge and our obliga- 
tion to make that true today as it 

has always been in the long 

history of this company. 


THE [smert-HINCKE MILLING CO. 


GENERAL OFFICE 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS 





1570 W. 29th Street, LD 243 LD 27 
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“"KELLYS FAMOUS” 


CANNOT BE EXCELLED 
--— ~ FOR QUALITY 


selected varieties of finest hard wheat No flour regardless of make is 
under constant Laboratory Control. . Ay 4 
milled with greater care from finer 


wheat than KELLY’S FAMOUS. 
We are determined that no milling 
Flour Mitine Conccts organization | anywhere will ever 
5000 Sacks excel Kelly's in equipment, skilled 
Grids Sti: Cais operatives or the will to produce 
1,000,000 Bushels the best. The proven baking merits 
of KELLY’S FAMOUS through- 
out many years is our pledge to 
you that KELLY’S FAMOUS will 
WM KELLY W IM always be the equal of the best 
MILLING | WAe flour you can buy. 
COMPANY : 


































“The WILLIAM KELLY 


MILLING COMPANY 


HUTCHINSON. KANSAS 
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Aduantages of 
MERCK 
ENRICHMENT 
WAFERS 


1 Merck Enrichment Wafers dissolve rapidly, yielding 
a suspension of extremely fine particles. This promotes uniform 
distribution of all enrichment ingredients. 






















? The Merck method of production provides you with 
wafers of satinlike appearance, free from chips and dust. 


3 Required levels are facilitated by the use of Merck 7 
Enrichment Wafers because they are manufactured under rigid 
specifications, and their enrichment content is laboratory controlled. l 














These Merck Wafers conform to minimum levels c 
recommended by the Scientific Advisory Com- 


mittee, American Institute of Baking. 


z 
* 
Merck Enrichment Wafers are available from your 
yeast distributor. Stocks also are carried at 
RAHWAY, N. J. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
DALLAS, TEX. CHICAGO, ILL. ( 
SEATTLE, WASH. SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 





MERCK & CO., Inc. Manufacturing Chemists RAHWAY, N. J. 


New York, 'N. Y. + Philadelphia, Pa. - St. Louis, Mo. - Elkton, Va. - Chicago, Ill. + Los Angeles, Calii. 
In Canada: MERCK & CO., Ltd., Montreal e Toronto e Valleyfield 
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~ COMMANDER FLOURS 





This year, as always, bakers choose COMMANDER 
FLOURS to get all the benefits of controlled gluten 
strength, strong fermentation for bold, well risen 
loaves, fine textured white crumb and the full flavor 
of finest Northwestern Spring wheats. 

There’s no worry over color, bleaching, diastating 
or ageing—for Commander Flours are finished flours, 
specially milled to furnish you the fine baking qualities 


you want for your particular baking needs. 


rt the Commander-Larabee representative about the particular gluten qualities and baking 
properties of these special ‘‘bakers flours’’ that help you guarantee better baking. 


COMMANDER =... ° COMMANDER-LARABEE 
MILLING CO. ..:° 
~ MILLING COMPANY 


General Offices: MINNEAPOLIS 


COMMANDER MILLING COMPANY « Minneapolis THE LARABEE FLOUR MILLS COMPANY « Kansas City BUFFALO FLOUR MILLS CORPORATION « Buffalo 
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Man can and does improve on nature. We do 
it in producing MADE-RITE flours. From the 
wide variety of wheats produced each year we 
select only those with superior baking qualities, 
we mill them skillfully in one of Americas finest 
mills, and we prove the performance of the flour 


: by rigorous baking tests. That way we know that 
MADE-RITE will do its job well in your bakery. 





KANSAS FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


(Trade Name of Flour Mills of America, Inc.) 


KANSAS CITY be MISSOURI 
Bakes Right Because It Is Made Right 
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Rationing Preferred to 85% Flour 





Feed Men Concerned 
at Threat to Supply 
of Wheat Millfeed 


The feed manufacturing industry 
is much concerned about the sug- 
gestion made by President Truman 
to increase the flour extraction from 
wheat to 85%, Ralph M. Field, Chi- 
cago, president of the American Feed 
Manufacturers Association, said. 

“There is an overall shortage of 
feed,” Mr. Field said. “At best, it 
is doubtful if supplies are sufficient 
to maintain the country’s animal and 
poultry population. Protein use al- 
ready is being limited by govern- 
ment regulation, and an order to 
restrict drastically the use of wheat 
in formula feeds apparently is im- 
minent. Other grains also are scarce, 
and in some areas virtually are un- 
obtainable. It would be a severe blow 
to the country’s supply of meat, milk 
and eggs if the production of wheat 
millfeed were to be reduced 
sharply.” 

An 85% flour extraction rate in 
the mills of the country would mean 
reducing millfeed output by approxi- 
mately one half. On a 70 to 72% 
extraction basis, about 40 lbs of mill- 
feed are produced for each 100 lbs 
of flour; on an 85% extraction basis, 
the feed return would be about 
20 Ibs. 

¥ ¥ 


Allocation Suggested 


Should wheat use in formula feeds 
be restricted by government regu- 
lation, flour millers should be com- 
pelled to allocate millfeeds to for- 
mula feed manufacturers. 


That is the stand taken by some 
firms in the feed industry, in mak- 
ing this request of the Department 
of Agriculture, which is now en- 
gaged in preparing an order restrict- 
ing the use of wheat and limiting in- 
ventories. 

Wheat use in mixed feeds has in- 
creased because insufficient millfeed 
is available to formula feed manufac- 
turers, it was pointed out. If feed 
makers are to be penalized in the 
use of wheat, then the government 
should take steps to restore mill- 
feed to normal sales channels, the 
complaint declared. 

Reports of prospective curbs on 
feed use of wheat practically cleaned 
pulverized grain offerings of all kinds 
in the past several days. Oats and 
barley prices soared and offerings 
grew scarcer. 

One by one nearly all major feed 
ingredients are going off the open 
market, and daily the plight of for- 
mula feed manufacturer grows worse. 





MILLERS, BAKERS REJECT DARK 
LOAF AS SOLUTION TO CRISIS 


Controls at Industrial Levels Indicated Rather Than Con- 
sumer System—Breadstuffs Industries Likely to 
Initiate Conservation Campaign 


By JoHN CIPPERLY 
Washington Correspondent of THE NortHWESTERN MILLER 


Washington, D. C.—Leaders of the milling and baking indus- 
tries joined efforts here Feb. 4 in impressing upon government 
officials that some form of rationing is preferable to adoption of 
85% extraction flour, and it is now fairly certain that the “dark loaf” 
idea for increasing the nation’s wheat supplies is dead and that flour 
rationing at the industrial level will be the device used, aided by 
an active publicity campaign to conserve the use of bread and flour. 





Shift to 85% Extraction Flour 
Would Create Technical Problems 


White flour now being produced 
by American mills consists of ap- 
proximately 70%, by weight, of the 
cleaned wheat. The flour yields may 
vary between the type of wheat milled 
and its physical condition, too, may 
affect the flour yield, i.e., plump 
wheat will produce more flour than 
the same weight of shriveled wheat. 

A mandatory increase in the ex- 
traction rate to 85%, instead of the 
present 70%, would bring about a 
great deal of confusion, lack of uni- 
formity in the finished product, ex- 


pense to mills in making the adjust- 
ments, and a setback in the flour en- 
richment program which nutrition 
leaders have spent many years in 
building. 

The average distribution of prod- 
ucts of commercial wheat milling op- 
erations is as follows (percentage of 
cleaned wheat): 

Patent flour, 63; first clears, 7; sec- 
ond clears, 4.5; red dog, 4; germ, 0.2; 
shorts, 12.3; bran, 9. 

The total of the patent and the 

(Continued on page 92.) 





Bakers’ Attitude on Flour Curbs 
Hinges Upon Delivery Schedule 


Washington, D. C.—Preliminary 
discussions here between representa- 
tives of the baking industry and 
officials of the Department of Agri- 
culture regarding proposed limita- 
tions on flour inventories are de- 
scribed as revealing no serious dis- 
agreement over such controls, provid- 


ing that restrictions upon millers do 
not delay normal time of delivery 
from mill to bakery. 

From the baker’s point of view, 
the wheat order now being consid- 
ered as a means of increasing sup- 
plies in the face of abnormally great 
export commitments, has been ten- 





PMA Falls Far Short on Flour Purchases 


Washington, D. C.—The Production and Marketing Administration re- 


ports that it received offers on only 36,000 sacks of soft wheat flour, out of 
800,000 sacks requested on its awards closed Jan. 31, and only 100,000 sacks 
of hard wheat flour of 500,000 requested on its award closed Feb. 4 and an- 
other 500,000 award to close Feb. 6. The PMA plans to issue another call 
for flour in an effort to make up requirements for the account of the Unit- 
ed Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration for February-March- 


April shipment. 
* * * 


. 


Army Making Slow Progress in Filling Needs 


Chicago, 11l.—The Army Quartermaster Depot is making slow progress 
in filling its request of two weeks ago for 300,000 sacks of flour needed for 
overseas navy purposes and domestic army and navy camps and stations. Up 
to Feb. 4, procurement officials reported they had obtained about 125,000 
sacks. They still are contacting mills for more supplies and report some 
small offerings dribbling in daily, but practically all mills report that they 
are unable to offer as freely as they would like because of inability to ob- 
tain wheat. 


tatively drafted to keep bakery flour 
inventories from exceeding, in any 
month, the average monthly rate of 
use during 1945. 

Restrictions also would be made 
on flour distributors’ inventories to 
the extent of 30 days’ supply, based 
on the average monthly deliveries of 
the preceding six months. 

Formal discussions of the bakery 
and flour distributors’ aspects of the 
order were opened Feb. 5. Meeting 
with government officials of the 
USDA were John T. McCarthy, presi- 
dent of the American Bakers Asso- 
ciation, and William: Quinlan, counsel 
for the Associated Retail Bakers of 
America. 

Recent revelation that the De- 
partment of Agriculture was _plan- 
ning wheat and flour restrictions, it 
was said here, caught the baking in- 
dustry .completely off guard, for dis- 
cussions of the proposed wheat or- 
der only included representatives of 
the grain and milling industries. 
Baking industry leaders, who would 
normally attend discussions relating 
to contemplated drastic controls over 
their industry, did not attend prelim- 
inary sessions to which they normal- 
ly would have been invited. 


The opinions of the leaders were 
occasioned by government concern in 
agricultural circles over desperately 
urgent shortages of food throughout 
the entire world, which officials ex- 
pect will require American consuni- 
ers to make consequential reductions 
in their diets. 

It appears a foregone conclusion 
that the milling and baking indus- 
tries will be asked to set the pace 
on conservation of food in this coun- 
try through the rationing of flour 
and an aggressive campaign to the 
American people to curtail their con- 
sumption of flour, bread and bakery 
products. 

This information was _ obtained 
from leading government officials 
over the weekend who informally dis- 
cussed with milling industry officials 
two alternatives which had _ been 
brought up at a recent conference 
between Secretary of State James F. 
Byrnes, Secretary of Commerce 
Henry Wallace and Secretary of Agri- 
culture Clinton P. Anderson. At this 
meeting of cabinet officers, a 10- 
point program was tentatively pro- 
mulgated, chief points of which, as 
far as the baking and milling in- 
dustries are concerned, were the al- 
ternatives of rationing flour at the 
industrial consumer level or the re- 
quirement that mills extract flour at 
rate of 85%. 

These alternatives were to be dis- 
cussed further at a full cabinet meet- 
ing Feb. 5, but it is indicated that 
administration advisors see little net 
gain in 85% extraction flour as there 
would be an almost 50% loss in feed 
offals and the ration proposal seems 
certain of adoption unless there is a 
sharp reversal of policy over this 
country’s contribution to the world 
relief program. Milling industry 

(Continued on page 92.) 








A wartime history of British 
experience with high extraction 
flour, titled “Synthetic Post- 
war Loaf Enrichment Favored 
by British Bakers, Millers,” be- 
gins on page 40 of this issue. 
It is believed to be especially 
interesting in view of recent 
proposals from Washington that 
United States adopt 85% ex- 
traction flour in order to offset 
heavy export commitments. 
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Mills Facing Severe Restrictions 





WHEAT USE ORDER HITS FLOUR, 
BREAD AND FEED INDUSTRIES 


By JoHN CIPPERLY 
Washington Correspondent of the Northwestern Miller 


Washington, D. C—An administration foreign policy which ap- 
pears to have produced commitments to deliver consequential quan- 
tities of food to relieve suffering nations throughout the world is 
bearing bitter fruit for the milling, baking and feed industries, which 
will face government restrictions more severe than any which were 


imposed during the war. 

Foremost among these restrictions 
will be the issuance of an order 
controlling the use of wheat by mills 
and the feed industry, and imposing 
flour inventory restrictions on flour 
distributors and bakers. 

The wheat order which probably 
will be issued this week has been 
prepared by grain branch officials 
at the United States Department of 
Agriculture, who have been given the 
obnoxious task of implementing top 
policy decisions of the -administra- 
tion to carry out a wheat and wheat 
flour export program, the size of 
which, originally set at 225,000,000 
bus, is the object of doubt among 
government officials and grain and 
milling industry representatives. 

Within the USDA there is disagree- 
ment that this high goal can be met. 

Similar doubt exists among the 
officials of the Conway committee. 
Grain trade representatives, while ad- 
mitting that duplications of orders 
by consumers of wheat may have 
magnified demand out of all true 
proportion, still insist that wheat 
surpluses anticipated by USDA of- 
ficials in such states as Kansas, Ne- 
braska and Colorado do not exist, 
and contend that domestic milling 
demands of millers in that area 
and adjacent areas will absorb the 
expected exportable surplus from 
those states. 


21-Day Limit Seen 

As far as mills are concerned, 
the proposed government order is 
expected to impose a basic 21-day 
limitation on physical wheat inven- 
tories. Mills whose stocks drop be- 
low that level would be permitted 
to issue certifications to merchandis- 


PP PP PP PP PP PPP PPP 


There have been rumors that the 
USDA intended to ask the commod- 
ity exchanges to cancel out old crop 
wheat futures contracts without pen- 
alty in an attempt to break loose 
some of this commodity which may 
be held against hedges. This sub- 
ject has been advanced, but has never 
reached formal discussion stage as 
it is reported that relatively little 
wheat is held back under these con- 
tracts. 





ers showing a deficit inventory posi- 
tion below the 21-day figure and 
merchandisers would be compelled 
to honor these certificates before 
other purchase orders until a mill 
had acquired the permitted 21-day 
level. 

During the course of the drafting 
of this order this provision has been 
under lengthy discussion. Milling 
industry representatives have point- 
ed out the tightness of this inven- 
tory level, particularly the position 
of mills which might find themselves 











DIFFERENCE IN TENSE — Chang- 
ing the word “is” to “was” on the 
above postal card to emphasize the 
seriousness of the wheat situation is 
a publicity device that the American 
Bakers Association is using to help 
impress upon United States senators 
and representatives what the nation 
faces if the scheduled heavy export 
commitments as to wheat and flour 
are allowed to endanger the country’s 
breadstuffs economy. Members of the 
association are urged to address the 
cards to their representatives and to 
explain, in their own language there- 
on, what a domestic wheat shortage 
would mean to their communities and 
their businesses. The card was first 
used over a year ago, and was quick- 
ly adapted by overprinting to point 
up the seriousness of the present im- 
minent shortage. 





with unbalanced stocks of either high 
or low protein wheat and unable to 
fill their contracts on schedule. At 
one point in the discussion of the or- 
der, the minimum inventory posi- 
tion of mills was put at 30 days, but 
this provision was scrapped for the 
lower inventory level. 

The next step in milling industry 
control imposes a maximum wheat in- 
ventory control at 45 days’ supply, 
which would involve to-arrive con- 
tracts as well as physical inven- 
tories. All inventory restrictions 
are calculated on a daily grind basis 
as far as the purposes of the planned 
order are concerned. 

Henry Cate, Tex-O-Kan Flour Mills 
Co., Dallas, speaking for mills in 
Texas and Oklahoma, proposed. that 
the inventory limits be widened to 
30 and 60 days instead of 21 and 45 
days and that inventories include 
both grades and types. Under the 
Cate proposal, mills would be able 
to carry full inventory limits of each 
type, rather than a total of all types. 
USDA officials were inclined to agree 
to the grade and type proposal, but 
backed away from any increase in the 
day limits from the 21 and 45 levels. 


Futures Discussed 


Millers’ futures contracts, ‘on- the 
commodity exchanges_have-been- dis- 
cussed casually at these-sesgions..be- 








tween government officials and in- 
dustry representatives. 

The grain trade was asked to esti- 
mate the amount of wheat which 
might be broken loose under these 
futures if the forward contracts were 
cancelled without penalty. Most 
grain, milling and commodity ex- 
changes representatives believe rela- 
tively inconsequential amounts of 
grain can be produced by the elimi- 
nation of the exchange futures con- 
tracts at this time. 

Concerning the tight supply posi- 
tion which mills would face under 
the proposed restrictions of the 
wheat order, USDA officials believe 
that they can be overcome through 
emergency shipments of wheat from 
stocks which the Commodity Credit 
Corp. will be accumulating for ex- 
port. Although this gesture is seen 
as a desire on the part of USDA of- 
ficials to make the restrictions on 
the mills as flexible as possible, mill- 
ers who are familiar with the slow- 
ness of the government and the dif- 
ficult problem of obtaining a desired 
type of wheat in position for mills 
which were pinched by the inven- 
tory control, fear that the good in- 
tentions will not measure up. How- 
ever, as things stand the govern- 
ment officials at USDA appear to 
have no latitude in reaching their 
decisions which are predicated on an 
export wheat goal of 225,000,000 bus 
pledged by the administration big- 
wigs or the lower and estimated 
more realistic export goal of approxi- 
mately 175,000,000 bus on which the 
restrictive provisions of the forth- 
coming wheat order are being based. 


Export Procedure 


As far as grain is involved in the 
controls of the wheat order, it is 
seen that export procedure will be 
tightened considerably. Latest plans 
probably will require exporters to 
offer wheat in export position to the 
CCC. Upon refusal of that agency 
to accept an offer, the wheat would 
be available for private export or 
for release to domestic mills. Dec- 


lination of an offer of wheat by a: 


merchandiser would be accompanied 
simultaneously by specific authoriza- 
tion to sell for export, it is planned. 
Restrictions on merchandisers and 
country elevators will require them 
to move wheat as rapidly as pos- 
sible after it has been received. It 
is expected that a greater rate .of 
velocity of movement of wheat will 
help to ease the current tight supply 
situation. . Certain officials of the 
USDA believe that farmers are will- 
ing to dispose of wheat, particular- 
ly in the Northwest where the larg- 
est exportable surplus now exists. It 
is said that in North Dakota 
where blocked country elevators have 
been supplied with boxcars they have 
been unblocked only to be blocked 
again within a few days by receipts 
of grain from farms. : 
Under the proposed order mills 
with wheat inventories in excess of 
the planned limits would be out of 
the market until they had worked 
their stocks down to the permitted 
levels. In connection with forward 
purchases, the order now contem- 
plates permission for mills to retain 
title to commitments probably 
through May, but physical stocks will 
be held to the 21-day level, and the 
45-day limit on physical inventories 
(Continued on page 91.) 
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Farm Stored Wheat 


Loans Called to 
Expire March 1 


Washington, D. C.—Government 
loans on about 13,000,000 bus of farm 
stored wheat have been called by 
the Commodity Credit Corp. to ex- 
pire March 1, instead of the normal 
expiration date of May 1. The action 
was taken to make more grain avail- 
able in trade channels and to meet 
foreign requirements. 

States in which wheat loans will 
be called March 1 include Colorado, 
Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska, New 
Mexico, Oklahoma, Texas, Wyoming, 
Delaware, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Kentucky, Michigan, New Jersey, 
New York, North Carolina, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, Tennessee and Vir- 
ginia. 

The Department of Agriculture will 
offer to buy.this loan wheat at 15c 
bu above the applicable loan value 
less charges. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WHEAT RECEIPTS SET NEW 
JANUARY RECORD AT K. C. 


Kansas City, Mo.—January wheat 
receipts at Kansas City set a new rec- 
ord for that month, but at the same 
time open market cash trading prob- 
ably was at its lowest point. Some 
4,960 cars of wheat were received at 
this market, compared with 2,503 
a year ago. 

Corn receipts, on the other hand, 
dropped off to 1,607 cars, compared 
with 3,627 a year ago. Most of both 
corn and wheat arrivals were ap- 
plied on contracts. The wheat gain 
was partly the result of subnormal 
movement late last year, while corn 
declines probably were partly attrib- 
utable to diversion from normal mar- 
keting channels because of price and 
barter incentives. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ABA, AIB STUDY BOXCARS 
AND FLOUR CONTAINERS 


In an effort to make the phrase 
“as clean as a modern bakery” a 
slogan of credit to the baking in- 
dustry, committees of the American 
Bakers Association and the American 
Institute of Baking are currently 
studying means of detecting sources 
of insect and rodent contamination 
in boxcars and containers. The insti- 
tute is preparing a manual for bak- 
ers. Special consideration is being 
given to possible development of a 
new type of flour bag or container. 
The trend of emphasis on sanitation 
in food processing plants is exempli- 
fied in the article ““A Modern Concept 
of Industrial Sanitation,” which ap- 
pears on page 60 of this issue. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


WHEAT SITUATION ALTERS 
DEFINITION OF “MARKET” 

















Walla Walla, Wash.—The Preston- 
Shaffer Milling Co. says that there 
was a time when its weekly reports 
might have been called market let- 
ters, “but now there is no market. 
Our books define a market as: ‘Mar- 
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ket—A locality where anything can 
be bought or sold.” 

“No place in our fair land is to be 
found where wheat can be bought in 
any quantity, although there are 
many places where it can be sold at 
the ceiling with every mark-up the 
law allows. By the way, it is inter- 
esting to see how many ways can be 
devised to mark the price of wheat 
up another cent or two. So, instead 
of a market, we have only a place 
where the commodity can be sold and 
that place is not limited by boun- 
daries,” the company says. 

“There is enough wheat in the Pa- 
cific Northwest to supply the normal 
demands until the new crop is avail- 
able and we believe the limit is well 
known, so that above normal de- 
mands can be controlled and probably 
will be. In speaking of a demand 
above normal we have in mind the 
government whole wheat export pro- 
gram which, for the moment, has 
been set up as 8,000,000 bus per 
month. Should previous experience 
be accepted as a guide, there is not 
enough railroad equipment available 
to move that much wheat to tide- 
water, even though the present orders 
of the Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion require the railroads to furnish 
300 cars per day. 

“In fact, the amount of wheat to 
be moved: during the next 60 days 
will be limited more by the number 
of boxcars available, and the rail- 
roads’ ability to move them, than 
by any other factor. The plan pro- 
vides that of the 300 cars per day, 
100 shall be used to supply the mills 
of the Pacific Northwest and it re- 
quires about that number to. keep 
the mills in full operation. 

“Many times in recent weeks mills 
have been threatened with a short- 
age of wheat, but at the moment 
there is a sufficient supply for con- 
tinued operation and we do not feel 
seriously threatened with a wheat 
famine.” 
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ROCKY MOUNTAIN BAKERS 
WILL CONVENE JUNE 1-3 


Denver, Colo.—-The annual conven- 
tion of the Rocky Mountain Bakers 
Association will be held at the Cos- 
mopolitan Hotel, this city, June 1-3, 
according to Fred Linsemaier, secre- 
tary. Plans call for the final day of 
the convention to be held at Trout- 
Dale-in-the-Pines, a summer hotel in 
the mountains 20 miles west of Den- 
ver. Harold U. Carpenter, American 
Lady Bakers, Denver, is president of 
the association. This will be the first 
convention of the organization in 
two years. 
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Farmers Asked to Sell Wheat 








Charles H. Bell 


CHARLES H. BELL NAMED 
TO GM RESEARCH POST 


Minneapolis, Minn.— Charles H. 
Bell has been named head of the 
new office of research-production co- 
ordinator for General Mills, Inc., an 
office created to expedite the transi- 
tion of the products of research into 
commercial operation. He has al- 
ready assumed his duties as liaison 
executive between the research de- 
partment and other departments and 
operations. 

Before entering the army in April, 
1942, Mr. Bell was manager of the 
grocery products promotional depart- 
ment at Minneapolis. He has worked 
for General Mills since 1930. During 
the war he was assigned to the 
army air forces air technical service 
command at Wright Field, Dayton, 
Ohio, where he served as an execu- 
tive assistant and as a member of 
the industrial planning commission. 
He received his discharge in Septem- 
ber, 1945, with the rank of major. 
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L. G. PRESTON PROMOTED 


New York, N. Y.—Lawrence G. 
Preston, who has been vice presi- 
dent in charge of sales for the 
American Maize Products Co. for the 
past 15 years, has been elected execu- 
tive vice president. 





Industry Representatives Attend 


Washington, D. C.—Leading figures in the grain, milling, baking and 
feed industries swarmed into Washington this week to attend the critical 
sessions which will result in the wheat control and flour inventory order. The 
following industry representatives were present at the discussions of the or- 
der at the United States Department of Agriculture: F. Peavey Heffelfinger, 
F. H. Peavey & Co., Minneapolis, Minn; Walter Mills, General Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis; F. A. Theis, Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co., Kansas City; 
John T. McCarthy, president, American Bakers Association, Chicago; Henry 
Cate, Tex-O-Kan Flour Mills Co., Dallas; Troy Cox, Albers Bros. Milling 
Co., Seattle; Elmer Reed, Shellabarger Mills, Salina, Kansas; T. A. O’Sulli- 
van, president, Kansas City Board of Trade; Walter R. Scott, secretary, 
Kansas City Board of Trade; E. J. Grimes, Cargill, Inc., Minneapolis; C. D. 
McKenzie, president, Millers National Federation; Herman Fakler, Millers 
National Federation; Ray Bowden, executive vice president, National Grain 
Trade Council; William Quinlan, Associated Retail Bakers of America; Roy 
Barnes,. Philadelphia; Julius Mayer, Continental Grain Co., St. Louis; E. S. 
Morganstern, Robinson Milling Co., Salina, Kansas; Richard Uhlmann, Uhl- 
mann Grain Co., Chicago; Moritz Milburn, Centennial Flouring Mills Co., 


Portland, Ore. 





ll 





ANDERSON LAUNCHES INTENSIVE 
DRIVE TO STEP UP MARKETINGS 


wibladiaipaciand 
Secretary Says Wheat for Export Program Must Come From In- 
land Areas—County Committees Asked to Contact Farmers 
—369,000,000 Bus Still on Farms 


Washington, D. C.—An intensive 
drive to encourage increased move- 
ment of wheat from farms to fill ex- 
port commitments between now and 
July 1, the beginning of the next mar- 
keting year, has been started by the 
Department of Agriculture. 

Of the wheat intended for export 
during the year ending next June, 
only about half has been exported, 
Secretary of Agriculture Clinton P. 
Anderson said last week. The bal- 
ance will have to move from farm 
stocks and should start moving im- 
mediately. It is believed the export 
goal can be reached after meeting 
the needs of the domestic milling in- 
dustry. 

Community and county farmer 
committeemen and others who deal 
directly with farmers as representa- 
tives of the department’s Production 
and Marketing Administration have 
been asked to see that the govern- 
ment’s message reaches all farmers 
who may have more wheat than is 
required for their own use. Any 
wheat fed to livestock should be used 
as efficiently as possible: because of 
its need for hungry people. 

Since stocks in coastal areas and 
at seaports have already been heavily 
drawn on, export supplies are ex- 
pected to come chiefly from inland 
country points in so-called “surplus” 
wheat producing states. Mainly, these 
are located west of the Mississippi 
River—largely in the Dakotas, Mon- 
tana, Nebraska, Kansas and the Pa- 
cific Northwest. Of the total United 
States wheat stocks on Jan. 1—esti- 
mated at about 690,000,000 bus— 
more than one half, or nearly 369,- 
000,000, is still on farms. 

The need for increased movement 
of wheat, Secretary Anderson | ex- 
plains, is precipitated by the heavy 
world demands resulting from (1) 
the worst drouth in decades in many 
parts of Europe and North Africa; 
(2) the effects of the war—reduced 
fertilizer and draft power, marketing 
and distribution difficulties, losses of 
men, equipment and farm land; and 
(3) shortages of other foods and 
feedstuffs in war-ravaged countries. 

Import requirements of the war 
countries alone are double those of 
the 1930’s and the largest of any year 
on record. While fall wheat acreage 
for some European countries is re- 
ported larger than a year ago, scar- 
city of fertilizers and equipment will 
again curtail production, which has 
been below average for six consecu- 
tive years. 

Of the four major wheat exporting 
countries, only the United States and 
Canada have supplies large enough 
to provide substantial exports. Ar- 
gentina and Australia had short crops 


last year because of drouth, and this 


year’s harvests, which occurred in De- 
cember and January, though above 
a year ago, were still below average. 
Exports from both these countries 
in the January-June period may total 
only about 100,000,000 bus, about one 
third below average. This leaves 


around 350,000,000 to move from 
North America by June 30. 

The situation is not without its ad- 
vantages to United States farmers, 
Mr. Anderson points out. The 1945 


crop was the second billion-bushel © 


wheat crop in as many years. If 
the 1946 winter wheat crop turns out 
about as indicated (751,000,000 bus, 
which is on the basis of -average 
growing conditions during. the rest 
of the season) only an average spring 
wheat crop would be required to re- 
sult ‘in another billion-bushel total 
harvest. 

For the first time in years, farmers 
have the opportunity to sell as much 
of their old crop as they can spare 
in a good market which needs the 
wheat desperately, thus avoiding any 
possible price depressing effects which 
an excessive carry-over might cause. 
Export of the needed amount would 
still provide for domestic require- 
ments and a carry-over of about 
150,000,000 bus. With prospects for 
above average yields next year, a 
carry-over of this size is considered 
sufficient. 

Farmers are asked to keep in touch 
with their local elevators and move 
the grain as soon as local transpor- 
tation permits. The Department of 
Agriculture is co-operating with oth- 
er government agencies and the As- 
sociation of American Railroads to 
make more cars available for move- 
ment of the grain. 

¥ ¥ 


Kansas City Board 
Appeals for More 
Cars to Move Wheat 


Kansas City, Mo—If empty rail- 
road cars can be furnished southwest- 
ern lines, it will help considerably in 
increasing farm marketings of wheat, 
T. A. O’Sullivan, vice president of 
Flour Mills of America, Inc., and 
president of the Kansas City Board 
of Trade, told Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Clinton P. Anderson last week. 

Mr. O’Sullivan wired the secretary 
following announcement of the Unit- 
ed States Department of Agriculture 
appeal to farmers to deliver their 
wheat to market to help the starving 
millions in Europe. 

His telegram to Mr. Anderson 
stated: 

“Newspapers are carrying Wash- 
ington stories regarding concern of 
the Department of Agriculture over 
the movement of wheat off farms, in- 
dicating that special pleas to farm- 
ers to sell grain are to be made and 
perhaps other measures adopted. A 
recent survey by this exchange of 
conditions in Nebraska and Kansas 
indicated that the general impression 
of country grain dealers is that farm- 
ers are disposed. to sell wheat freely 
and the only difficulty in this terri- 
tory is acute shortage of boxcars on 
two leading railroads—the Santa Fe 
and Burlington. If empty cars can 
be moved onto those lines a substan- 
tial movement of wheat to market 
will follow promptly.” 
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Official Statement Clarifies Subsidy 





FEBRUARY RATES UNCHANGED: 


34¥c PACIFIC, 31%c ELSEWHERE 


Present Program to End March 1, With Supplemental 
Program to June 30—Feb. 28 Flour, Wheat In- 
ventory Required of All Mills by RFC 


Subsidy rates on wheat ground 
for flour during February remain un- 
changed from the January schedule, 
the Reconstruction Finance Corp. an- 
nounced on Jan. 31. For all parts 
of the country except the Pacific 
Coast area, the rate is 31%c bu and 
for the Pacific territory 3444c. This 
level has prevailed for the last two 
months and will remain in effect for 
the calendar month of February. 

At the time the February rates 
were announced, the RFC issued the 
following statement concerning them: 

“The rates apply to wheat ground 
during the time the rates are in ef- 
fect, except that if the applicant 
has registered forward sales of flour 
in accordance with Section 7 of RFC 
Regulation 4, these rates shall apply 
to the wheat ground during the 
month in which the applicant is pro- 
ducing flour sold in February (using 
the first-in, first-out principle to de- 
termine against which flour sales the 
wheat ground during any one month 
applies). 

“The present flour subsidy pro- 
gram covered by Regulation 4 will 
be terminated by the RFC effective 
March 1, 1946. All mills are hereby 
notified that the RFC will require a 
report of the inventory of flour and 
wheat on hand at the close of busi- 
ness Feb. 28, 1946. Also mills paid 
on a forward sales basis will be re- 
quired to take inventory of unfilled 
orders and flour on hand at the 
close of business Feb. 18, 1946. 

“The Office of Stabilization Ad- 
ministrator has announced that a 
new flour subsidy will be substituted 
for the present Regulation 4. Un- 
der the new subsidy, payments will 
be made on all flour ground before 
June 30, 1946, on which a subsidy 
is not paid under the present RFC 
Regulation No. 4. Provision will be 
made in the event of termination 


of the new subsidy on June 30, 1946, 
to prevent payment of the subsidy on 
flour delivered above present ceilings 
or to recapture any subsidy paid on 
higher priced deliveries. It is ex- 
pected that the rates of payment 
under the new subsidy will be com- 
puted in the same way as under 
Regulation 4 and will be applied simi- 
larly to the grind during the month 
the rate is in effect, unless the mill 
is paid on the forward sales basis, 
in which case the rate in effect dur- 
ing the month the flour was sold 
applies to the grind on the first- 
in, first-out principle.” 








—BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
FELLOWSHIP ESTABLISHED 


Manhattan, Kansas. — The Farm 
Crops Processing Corp. of Omaha, 
Neb., has established a’ fellowship in 
the department of milling industry 
at Kansas State College for research 
in cereal enzymes. A grant of $3,- 
400 was made by the firm to support 
the fellowship. Robert L. Gates, un- 





til recently a major in the field ar- 
tillery, has been appointed research 
assistant in the department and will 
be employed on the fellowship. Be- 
fore his entry in the army, Mr. Gates 
was a graduate student at the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE-——— 


E. R. McDONALD DIES AFTER 
BEING STRUCK BY AUTO 


E. R. McDonald, production man- 
ager of the Home Mill & Grain Co., 
Inc., Mount Vernon, Ind., died at a 
hospital after having been struck by 
an automobile the eveninng of Feb. 1. 

Mr. McDonald, 68 years old, was 
hit by the automobile when cross- 
ing the street near his home, and 
death occurred at the hospital a few 
hours later. 

Mr. McDonald was widely known 
in the flour milling industry for more 
than half a century, having been 
active in milling at various times in 
nearly all sections of the country. 
He was connected with milling com- 
panies in Kansas, Missouri, Indiana, 
Kentucky and Tennessee at various 
periods and for several years was 
general manager of milling proper- 
ties owned by Dwight Baldwin in 
Minnesota. 

At one time he was manager of 
a large flour mill at Sudbury, Ont., 
and during World War I was chief 
of the milling division of the food 
control administration in Canada. 





coast. 


Export Subsidy 
Rate Dropped to 
8c for February 


A reduction of 4c sack in the ex- 
port subsidy rate on flour during Feb- 
ruary as compared with the last 
part of January has been announced 
by the Commodity Credit Corp. The 
new rate, effective between Feb. 1 
and March 1, is 8c sack. This is the 
lowest export subsidy rate in many 
months, and represents a decline of 
10c sack since last summer. The ex- 
port subsidy applies to shipments 
made from Atlantic and Gulf ports 
and is in addition to the current do- 
mestic subsidy on wheat ground for 
flour. No export subsidy is paid on 
flour shipments from the Pacific 
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GRAIN TRADE COUNCIL 
PLANS ANNUAL MEETING 


Chicago, Ill.—The annual meeting 
of the National Grain Trade Council 
will be held here Feb. 13-14, with 
important policy matters, in addition 
to annual routine business of the 
year, coming up for consideration. 
Advance notices indicate an unusual- 
ly good attendance. 





Wage Controls May Follow Price 
Increases As Curb on Inflation 


Washington, D. C.—There is a 
strong possibility that the govern- 
ment may reinstate general wage 
controls similar to those in effect 
during the war. Such action would 
be taken to-prevent pending price 
adjustments from becoming the start 
of a broad inflationary trend. 

The over-all wage and price poli- 
cies of the government have been the 
principal topics under discussion in 
a series of meetings between Presi- 
dent Truman and John Snyder, direc- 




















FLOUR SUBSIDY RATES 
The flour milling subsidy rates announced by the Defense Supplies Corp. 
are shown below, with comparisons, in cents per bushel: 
-————Outside Pacific Area———_,, Pacific Area 

1946—Month Hard wheat Soft wheat Durum All wheat 
ONE SR aes ER OE 31% wy 31% 3414 
WE din vinin dine bones sarees 31% 31% 31% 344%Q 
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tor of the Office of War Mobiliza- 
tion and Reconversion, and Chester 
Bowles, director of the Office of 
Price Administration. 

An increase in the price of steel 
has been the pivotal factor in the 
discussions. A conference Feb. 2 
between President Truman and Mr. 
Bowles failed to produce a clear-cut 
decision on the wage-price policy and 
it did not clarify the position of Mr. 
Bowles regarding his future with 
the OPA. 

President Truman has requested 
the OPA director to confer with Mr. 
Snyder in an effort to establish a 
wage-price formula for steel, meat 
and electrical goods which will in- 
clude government sponsored wage in- 
creases and certain permitted price 
advances. 

The wage control program would 
then be reinstated if the directors of 
the two agencies concerned can agree 
on the price adjustments. 

President Truman was reported to 
be preparing to announce a steel 
price increase of from $4 to $5 ton 
to allow the steel manufacturing 
companies to compensate for a wage 
increase of 18%c per hour to more 
than 750,000 striking workers. 

Mr. Bowles stands virtually alone 
in government circles in his op- 
position to price increases. It has 
been reported here that he will re- 
sign at once if the President grants 
a steel price increase of more than 
$2.50 ton, an amount that Mr. Bowles 
has said is the “safe margin” that 
steel prices can be increased. 





He has repeatedly stated that if 
that margin were exceeded, its effect 
in the basic steel industry would be 
felt in other industries and the ac- 
tion would be the entering wedge to 
runaway inflation. 

Should President Truman grant a 
price increase of $4 to $5 ton for 
steel, it would become necessary to 
readjust the administration’s hold- 
the-line policy which probably would 
have to be extended to other trouble 
fronts. Some _ responsible officials 
contend there is no other way to end 
the steel walkout and clear the way 
for settlement of other vital strikes. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GUSTAV HERZER, JR., HEADS 
EXCHANGE IN BALTIMORE 


Baltimore, Md —Gustav Herzer, 
Jr., has been elected president of the 
Baltimore Chamber of Commerce by 
the board of directors of the organiza- 
tion. He has been a member of the 
Chamber of Commerce for more than 
38 years, and during that time has 
served as president for two terms 
and has served many times as a mem- 
ber of the board of directors and on 
various important committees. Rob- 
ert D. Sinton was elected vice presi- 
dent, Howard G. Disney secretary- 
treasurer, and Earl F. Myers assist- 
ant secretary. Those chosen to serve 
on the executive committee are: 
Charles F. Thomas chairman, J. 
George Oehrl vice chairman, William 
B. F. Hex, William G. Scarlett and 
Harry E. Morrison. 
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Strikes Tie Up 
6,000 Boxcars 
Over Nation 


Washington, D. C.—More than 6,- 
000 boxcars are tied up as a result 
of strikes at industrial plants in the 
East and Midwest, according to an 
estimate made by the Association of 
American Railroads. 

A count of all freight cars, in- 
cluding boxcars, shows that there 
are approximately 30,000 idle with 
the majority of them being open 
top or gondola cars used to haul 
coal, limestone and other bulk mate- 
rials to and from steel mills. 

No cars are being held up in the 
Northwest, AAR officials said. The 
daily boxcar shortage total over the 
nation was estimated to be approxi- 
mately 7,000 cars. 

The AAR survey showed that the 
Chicago district had 2,098 boxcars 
standing idle as compared with ap- 
proximately 300 for the Pittsburgh 
area. Detroit reported 788 idle box- 
cars. 

Railroad officials said that, if the 
current strikes ended, the stalled 
freight cars could be en route to 
their destination within a few days. 
Others interested in the freight 
movement said, however, that the 
huge number of cars involved in the 
tie-up would seriously affect the 
massive grain export program. 

Exports of freight from East coast 
ports are continuing at approximate- 
ly wartime levels, the Office of De- 
fense Transportation said recently. 
Grain and coal constitute a large 
part of the total shipments. 

In making public the 1945 figures, 
the ODT reported that the total num- 
ber of cars unloaded for export at 
all ports, including grain but ex- 
cluding coal, came to 1,887,829 dur- 
ing the year. ODT also reported 
that freight car detention at the 
ports was kept down as a result of 
the export permit system to an av- 
erage of 5.3 days in 1945. Compared 
with performance during 1942, the 
year in which ODT took control, net 
savings in car detention in 1945 
amounted to 6,500,000 car days, the 
transport agency. claimed. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MORE STUDENTS ENROLLED 


Manhattan, Kansas. — Enrollment 
in the department of milling indus- 
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try-at Kansas State College has in- 
creased considerably with the start 
of the spring term, Dr. John A. 
Shellenberger, head of the depart- 
ment, reports. Total enrollment now 
is 50 students, about one half of 
whom are returned veterans. Dr. 
Shellenberger said that it probably 
will become necessary to issue admis- 
sion permits to prospective students 
with the start of the 1946-47 school 
year next fall. The department’s 
present facilities limit enrollment to 
65 students and a greater number of 
applicants are anticipated next fall, 
he explained. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


Miller Reactions 
to Proposed 
Limitations Vary 


Two separate reactions to the 
proposed milling wheat limitation or- 
der are expressed by millers. One 
group believes that the milling in- 
dustry could get along better with- 
out any wheat limitation order, ex- 
cept a reduction in exports of wheat 
and, if necessary, flour. 

A second group, including those 
who are shortest of wheat and some 
who are not, believes that some or- 
der of this kind would be helpful 
in keeping the industry going. All 
mills feel that 60 days would be a 
better maximum limitation on stocks 
than 45 days. Some feel that 45 
days’ limit would make it difficult 
or impossible for them to maintain 
their mill mixes as they should be. 
Others, however, feel it might. be 
done at 45 days of actual wheat on 
hand. : 

If the 45-day limit is to include 
wheat bought “to-arrive,”’ then all 
mills feel that a 45-day limit would 
be very unsatisfactory and likely to 
cause much trouble and even shut- 
downs from time to time. Mills can- 
not count on getting their contract 
wheat on time. 

Another point of objection with 
some millers is the proposed provi- 
sion that mills may accept produc- 
ers’ deliveries beyond their 45 days’ 
maximum inventory. It is felt that 
this would give an advantage to mills 
with country elevator connections 
and also stimulate mill search for 
wheat by truck. 








Macaroni Manufacturers Discuss 
Durum Supply Problems at Meeting 


Atlantic City, N. JA. thorough 
airing of the durum wheat supply 
situation as seen by millers’ repre- 
sentatives and macaroni manufac- 
turers held the spotlight at the an- 
nual winter meeting of the National 
Macaroni Manufacturers Association 
held at the Seaview Country Club, 
Absecon, N. J., on Feb. 4. 

Throughout the day-long session, 
representatives of the macaroni in- 
dustry discussed the over-all produc- 
tion picture in the face of an appar- 
ent crisis threatening the supply of 
this essential element of macaroni, 
Spaghetti and noodle manufacturing. 

Paul M. Petersen, president of the 
Capital Flour Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, 
reviewed the “none too promising 
durum production outlook.” He also 
commented on the plans to increase 
durum acreage through co-operation 
with the Northwest Crop Improve- 


ment Association, radio programs in 
North Dakota and direct advertising 
to durum farmers. 

The association further arranged 
committee representation in Wash- 
ington to discuss the situation and 
seek some solution to the problems 
facing the industry. 

At the morning session three repre- 
sentatives of the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration from the grocery spe- 
cialties, processed foods and legal 
branches met with a three-man com- 
mittee representing the macaroni 
manufacturers. The group discussed 
the price situation and formulated 
plans for future action of the asso- 
ciation. 

Possible removal of the wheat sub- 
sidy, promotional and advertising 
campaigns and packaging and labor 
problems were also reviewed at the 
meeting. 


Cabinet Officials Discuss 
10-Point Conservation Plan 


Washington, D. C.—At a meeting of James F. Byrnes, Secretary of State, 
Henry A. Wallace, Secretary of Commerce, and Clinton P. Anderson, Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, last week to discuss the United States contribution to 
world food relief needs, the following 10-point program was evolved for con- 
sideration by the agencies represented at the meeting and was expected to 


be brought up at President Truman’s cabinet meeting this week: 
1 —Steps taken to improve relations with Argentina to bring out oilseeds 


from that country. 





2 —Rec dation of cancellation of British wheat and flour contracts 
as the first of a series of moves to bring the inventory position of that 
nation down to a six weeks’ supply level by July 1. 


3 —Place full responsibility for the export program under Capt. Granville 
‘Conway of the War Shipping Administration, with instructions to speed 


up operations. 


4 —Bring army and navy refrigerator ship facilities under Conway commit- 
tee control for use in the export program. 


5 —Provide a bonus to farm producers to sell corn now (subsequently it is 
learned that this proposal has been shelved owing to opposition: at the 
United States Department of Agriculture and in part to the fact that corn 
is now moving freely in Illinois, Indiana and Ohio and wider movement is 


expected as cars become available). 


6 —Wheat and flour inventory control. 


r 4 —Requirement that domestic mills extract flour on an 85% basis (this 
proposal appears to be discarded as the net gain is not sufficient, when 


- offal loss is taken into consideration). 


8 —Require foreign recipients of wheat to extract flour on 85% basis. 


9 —Issue tight export license provisions for both wheat and flour (this pro- 
posal also out as adequate controls appear present in the wheat restric- 


tion order). 


EEE Bete nagtnary te campaign on the part of government to. conserve use of 


flour and bread. 


It is possible that the government may ask flour milling companies now 
using radio promotion campaigns to devote time to a conservation program. 
First indications of this step appeared on a Washington radio station last 
week when prominent state department officials and J. B. Hutson advocated 
conservation in the use of bread and flour. | 





AAA Officials Point to Boxcar 
Shortage as Wheat Bottleneck 


Washington, D. C.—Top officials of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Agency 
last week expressed doubt that the 
United States wheat export program 
aimed to produce 6,000,000 tons of 
grain for overseas by June 30 might 
fail because of refusal of farmers to 
part with farm-held stocks. The prob- 
lem, according to the AAA heads, 
remains one of transportation en- 
tirely. 

Pointing up their conclusions, the 
AAA executives said it was unwar- 
ranted to say farmers are holding 
back grain vitally needed to. meet 
United’ States export commitments, 
when the wheat areas do not have 
country elevator space to hold any 
more grain that growers might wish 
to ship. 

The AAA men declared that on 
Jan. 7 reports showed that a total 
of 787 country elevators were 
blocked. Of that number, 524 were 
situated in the surplus wheat areas. 
Within the last week, it was stated, 
24 of the blocked elevators have been 
cleared, and then refilled with stocks 
of wheat direct from farms. 

A promise of 1,100 boxcars a week 
for servicing the clogged elevator 
areas has not been lived up to, the 
AAA officials stated. Currently, the 
northwestern wheat states of Ore- 
gon and Washington have been prom- 
ised 300 cars each, while three trains 
every other day are ‘scheduled to 
move from Chicago into the surplus 
areas. If these cars materialize, 
AAA held, and then the grain to re- 
place that moved out of blocked ele- 


vators does not appear, it would be 
proper to point the finger of accusa- 
tion at the wheat growers and blame 
them for inability of the United . 
States to perform its promise of 
1,000,000 tons of wheat a month 
for six months of European relief 
feeding. 

At the same time, it was contend- 
ed by the AAA, that more grain and 
grain products were being moved 
this year than at any earlier time. 
More cars are being employed and 
the bottom of the grain car supply 
has been scraped, according to AAA 
officials, who. said that boarded-up 
cattle cars and tarpaulin covered 
gondolas are being impressed into 
grain service. 

Large movements of soybeans and 
corn in Illinois, Indiana and Ohio 
recently have been utilizing a goodly 
share of the boxcars made available 
in that section and which otherwise 
might have been shunted into the 
northwestern wheat areas. But it 
was pointed out this movement of 
soybeans and corn was of equal im- 
portance to domestic interests. 

Finally, after reviewing the export 
wheat impasse as it now stands, the 
AAA heads declined emphatically to 
go along with those government 
grain men who say the goal set for 
wheat export cannot be met. They 
agree instead that there is sufficient 
wheat in the country to handle 
export and domestic requirements and 
believe that farmers are willing to 
market enough of the estimated 369,- 
000,000-bu farm-held stock to satisfy 
both types of demand. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


INADEQUATE WHEAT SUPPLIES 


HOLD REIN ON FLOUR BOOKINGS 


Mills Allocating Sales Among Established Customers— 
Government and Export Requests Exceed Offers 
—Subsidy Clarification Falls Flat 


Flour business actually being 
booked by mills in all parts of the 
country continues far below the vol- 
ume of potential business indicated 
by daily inquiries. Practically all 
mills are allocating flour to their 
regular customers only, due to the 

increasingly tight 


Sales wheat supply situ- 
Slightly ation. Clarifica- 
Above tion of the subsidy 


Average uncertainties, at 
least until June, 
which came from the Reconstruction 
Finance Corp. last week along with 
the announcement of an unchanged 
subsidy rate for February, had little 
or no effect on the market. Mills 
simply cannot sell more flour than 
they have wheat to cover. The army 
continues to press for offers on its 
recent request for 300,000 sacks and 
the Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration still is short on its last 
order for 1,300,000 sacks. Export in- 
quiries are being only partially filled, 
due to inability of mills to offer in 
the amounts requested. 
Apprehension is expressed over a 
possible ‘run on flour by consumers, 
due to the widespread publicity being 
given to the wheat shortage situation. 
Hoarding would have serious reper- 
cussions both from the standpoint 
of depleting retail stocks and the pos- 
sible spoilage of hoarded supplies. 


Spring Sales Below Demand 
Spring wheat flour bookings, while 
reasonably liberal, are only a small 
percentage of the volume offered by 
all classes of buyers. Mills are limit- 
ing sales to old established customers 
and turning down inquiries from new 


buyers, due to wheat and bag scar- 
cities. Clears of all grades are very 
scarce. The army continues to have 
difficulty in obtaining round lots of 
flour, although most mills contracted 
as much as they could spare. Ex- 
port demand remains heavy, but mills 
are unable to fill the inquiries. Book- 
ings by spring wheat mills last week 
aggregated a little over 80% of ca- 
pacity, as compared with 150% a 
week earlier and 96% a year ago. 


Winter Mills Limit Bookings 


Millers in the Southwest are hold- 
ing back on flour sales, despite the 
subsidy clarification which now al- 
lows free selling of flour that can be 
ground up to June 30. The reason 
is the precarious wheat situation. 
Sales last week averaged around 78% 
of capacity, compared with 58% the 
previous week and 81% a year ago. 
No one can predict just how wheat 
inventory limits and priority on pur- 
chases for mills with below average 
stocks would affect the grain supply 
conditions two to three months hence. 
For that reason, some companies will 
not book flour for after May 31 ship- 
ment and some hesitate even about 
May.. Inquiry from both bakers and 
family trade has increased consid- 
erably, with the latter group showing 
great insistence. An actual run on 
flour has taken place in eastern Tex- 
as and parts of Oklahoma. Most 
mills are taking on some bakery 
business from day to day, but limit- 
ing it to not over 5,000 sacks or occa- 
sionally 10,000. Most sales are at 
ceilings. Export inquiry remains 
urgent, but these buyers are having 
difficulty in obtaining very much 





Availability of Durum Wheat Stocks 


Continues to Govern Semolina Sales 


Durum millers are carrying a lot 
of proffered semolina business on 
their desks that they cannot con- 
firm until they are sure they can get 
the necessary wheat. Terminal re- 
ceipts of durum continue disappoint- 
ingly light, while offerings “to arrive” 
have about ceased at least for the 
time being. 

Mill stocks of raw material are 
dangerously low, and concern is ex- 
pressed as to how long current pro- 
duction can be maintained. Shipping 
directions from the consuming and 
distributing trade continue heavy, but 
delays in shipments are a common 
occurrence because of lack of the nec- 
essary boxcars. 

On the basis of the government es- 
timate of durum wheat stocks on 
Jan. 1, millers say they are facing 
a really serious grain shortage. This 
estimate was 25,716,000 bus. 

The monthly grind of durum mills 
is around 2,200,000 bus, or 19,800,- 
000 from Jan. 1 to Sept. 1. Cereals 
will consume another 3,000,000 bus. 
About 3,000,000 will be needed for 
seed, and the chances are that farm- 
ers would want to hold a similar 
quantity in reserve until they knew 
how the 1946 crop turned out. This 
would mean a total of almost 2,000,- 
000 bus more than the government 


estimate. The normal carry-over of 
durum is said to be a little over 8,- 
000,000 bus. 

Eastern reports indicate that the 
demand for macaroni and noodles has 
been stimulated by the shortage of 
meat resulting from the recent pack- 
ers’ strike and continues to outstrip 
production. Shortage of semolina 
keeps plants from operating to full 
eapacity and their unfilled order bal- 
ances are increasing. 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 


Minneapolis and Duluth, Feb. 2, 
were as follows: 

Minneapolis Duluth 
1 Durum or better...... $1.76 $1.76 
2 Durum or better...... 1.75 1.76, 
3 Durum or better...... 1.74 wees 
4 Burum or better...... 1.73 
5 Durum or better...... 1.71% sees 
1 Red Durum .......... 1.66 1.66 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 


Following is the durum products output 
reported to The Northwestern Miller by 
ten companies in the Northwest, in sacks, 
with comparative figures for the previous 
week (nine companies), a year ago and the 
cumulative crop year, % of capacity based 
on six-day week as 100%. 


Weekly % of 
production capacity 
Jan. 27-Feb. 2....... *199,426 105 
Previous week ,....... 220,710 105 
Ce eer rer errr 173,143 82 
Crop year 
production 
July 1-Feb. 2, 1946.........200% 6,449,704 
July 1-Feb. 3, 1945.........e86+ 6,376,192 


*Nine companies estimated, 


flour. Clears continue scarce, with 
all types very close to ceiling prices. 


Buffalo Sales Conservative 


Buffalo sales continue on a con- 
servative basis, due to mill difficulties 
in securing wheat. Demand is ur- 
gent, particularly for clears. Flour 
sales in starvation volume are all 
that are reported in the New York 
market. Buying pressure is terrific, 
but even the larger users are limited 
to a few cars at a time and in most 
cases single cars. Stocks are lower 
than at any recent time. Small bak- 
ers are especially inconvenienced. 
One exporter reported he had gone 
down the line alphabetically without 
obtaining any flour offers. 

Boston trade is light, with very 
light mill offerings curtailing busi- 
ness. Continuation of the February 
subsidy at the January rate has not 
affected the situation one way or an- 
other. Directions are good and flour 
is arriving on schedule. Interest at 
Philadelphia remains high, but mills 
are offering very sparingly. Bakers 
and jobbers in the Pittsburgh area 
would purchase more flour, but mills 
will not take new business at this 
time. Buyers are showing more con- 
cern about the probable flour short- 
age later on, as the public has awak- 
ened to the dangers because of the 
wide publicity on the wheat shortage. 


Family Inquiry Increases 

Chicago sales were limited. De- 
mand exceeded offerings, which were 
limited by wheat scarcity. Business 
booked was mostly fill-in sales to 
bakers. Cleveland jobbers step in 
for flour any time it is offered. Nu- 
merous small sales were made last 
week, but no large individual lots 
were reported. Family flour trade 
shows a decided increase, with the 
larger sized packages now in de- 
mand. St. Louis mills report de- 
mand greater than they can handle. 

With most southeastern mills with- 
drawn from the market, flour sales 
are virtually at a standstill in that 
area. Buyers are anxious to take on 
supplies, but mills are unable to ob- 
tain wheat and refuse to make com- 
mitments they cannot fulfill. 

In the Pacific Northwest, all mill- 
ers are allocating flour to their trade 
and have ceased selling clears for 
feed use. One large concern circu- 
larized the jobbing trade with the 
announcement that its branded prod- 
uct, familiar for years to the baker 
and housewife, will not be available 
in jobbing channels for at least three 
weeks. 

Production 


Flour production showed little 
change last week. Output of the mills 
reporting to The Northwestern Mill- 
er, representing 73% of the total 
flour production in the United States, 
amounted to 3,840,733 sacks, com- 
pared with 3,895,310 sacks in the 
preceding week and 3,537,357 sacks, 
in the corresponding week a year 
ago. Two years ago the figure was 
3,632,418 sacks and three years ago 
with 64% of the mills reporting the 
figure was 3,334,458. Production in 
the Northwest increased 12,000 sacks 
over last week and decreased 25,000 
sacks in the Southwest, Buffalo out- 
put increased 7,000 sacks, central and 
southeastern states increased 5,000 
and the north Pacific Coast was 
down 53,000. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Flaxseed Receipts, Ship ts and Stocks 


Receipts, shipments and stocks of flax- 
seed at principal primary points for the 
week ended Feb. 2, in thousand bushels: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1946 1945 1946 1945 1946 1946 
Minneapolis. . 71 17 50 27 1,837 1,871 
Duluth ..,... 18 *% ++ 1,279 371 
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FEED SUPPLY TIGHTENS 
AS WHEAT DIMINISHES 


Carbohydrates About as Scarce as 
Proteins—Oats Disappearing as 
. Demands Switches 


The feed supply situation appears 
to be getting more serious instead of 
better. Offerings of the usual by- 
product ingredients remain as scarce 
as ever and the carbohydrate supply 
picture is definitely clouded by the 
growing scarcity of wheat. It ap- 
pears likeiy that 
restrictions prob- 
ably will be in- 
voked on the use 
of wheai in for- 
mula feeds, which 
will come as a serious handicap to 
processors who had turned to grains 
as extenders for the short protein 
supplies. Already the record oats 
crop shows signs of joining the other 
scarce grains, due to the heavy diver- 
sion of demand away from scarce 
wheat, corn and barley. Distillers 
are reported to have started buying 
oats, adding a new call for this grain. 
Resumption of meat packing opera- 
tions as a result of the settlement of 
labor difficulties will again start a 
flow of animal proteins and relieve 
the added drain on feed supplies 
caused by the backing up of livestock 
in the country. All feeds remain 
tight at the ceilings and the United 
States Department of Agriculture in- 
dex holds at 166.1, as compared with 
165.1 a year ago. 

At spring wheat milling centers, 
the flour run is at as near capacity 
as supplies of wheat, boxcars and 
bags permit. The resultant large 
feed output disappears as fast as 
made and there are no open market 
offerings. What new business is 
taken by mills is entirely in mixed 
cars and truck pick ups. Feed manu- 
facturers continue to inquire eagerly 
for supplies and are willing to take 
on anything in the flour and feed 
line which the mills wish to sell in 
order to make mixed car bookings. 

There is no change in the wheat 
feed situation at other producing 
areas. In the Chicago district, flour 
mills are reported two weeks to a 
month behind on old orders, although 
production holds at near capacity. 
Bulk of the output goes in mixed 
cars and truck lots which leaves few 
straight cars to be applied on old 
contracts. At Kansas City, produc- 
tion of millfeeds continues at a high 
level. Shipments are large and ap- 
plications on old contracts are good, 
but no new orders of consequence 
are written. At Buffalo, allocations 
of millfeed are about normal. There 
are no open market offerings. 


Millfeed Production 


Millfeed production in the North- 
west, the Southwest and at Buffalo 
amounted to 63,110 tons last week, 
according to figures compiled by The 
Northwestern Miller. This compares 
with an output of 63,167 tons in the 
week previous and 56,068 tons in the 
similar period a year ago. Crop year 
production to date totals 1,840,611 
tons as compared with 1,705,084 tons 
in the corresponding period a year 
ago. 

——"BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
Rye Flour Output 


Following is the rye flour output report 
ed to The Northwestern Miller by mills at 
Chicago, Minneapolis and outside points in 
the Northwest, in sacks, with comparative 
figures for the previous weeks: 

Jan, Jan. Jan, Feb. 


12 19 26 2 
43,434 35,905 43,336 *31,073 





Five mills ... 
*Four mills, 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Wheat Situation Near Crisis; 
Cabinet Conferenees Held 


Reducing Export Goals or ‘Stretching Supplies Through 


Domestic Restrictions 


The wheat shortage situation rap- 
idly is approaching a crisis. The 
matter of meeting domestic require- 
ments and foreign commitments has 
attained cabinet status, with Presi- 
dent Truman holding conferences 
with the secretaries of state and 
agriculture to dis- 
cuss means of 
stretching  avail- 
able supplies over 
over-all demands 
or reducing the de- 
mands to conform with supplies. A 
little shading on both ends appears 
likely. -Meanwhile, markets are un- 
able to function normally, due to lack 
of offerings, and prices mean nothing 
as a barometer of values. 

Clinton P. Anderson, secretary of 
agriculture, last week issued an ap- 
peal to American farmers to release 
wheat for domestic milling and the 
large export program. Farm advis- 
ers, however, insist that the shortage 
of boxcars is retarding marketings 
more than holding by farmers. The 
expiration date on federal wheat 
loans was stepped up to March 1 in 
an effort to break loose about 13,- 
000,000 bus under mortgage in farm 
storage, but the effects of such 
action may be nullified by farmers 
paying off the loans and marketing 
the wheat as they see fit. There is 
no denying the fact that steadily ad- 
vancing securities and continued talk 
of ceiling price relief to settle labor 
difficulties have a definite inflation- 
ary repercussion at the farm level. 


Wheat Restrictions Planned 


Official restrictions on the use of 
wheat in livestock rations appear to 
be a certainty and controls on flour 
mill inventories of wheat figure prom- 
inently in the discussions of means 
to stretch supplies. President Tru- 
man has requested exploration of the 
possibility of increasing the flour ex- 
traction rate to 85% from the pres- 
ent rate of 70 to 72%. Such action 
would greatly alter the nation’s 
white bread diet and have serious 
repercussions in the already critical 
feed supply situation. Mills are un- 
able to fill anywhere near the volume 
of flour orders they are receiving 
from domestic, government and ex- 
port buyers, due to the precarious 
wheat situation, and the long awaited 
clarification of the subsidy program 
up to June 30 fell flat as a flour 
selling factor. 

December exports of wheat 
amounted to about 29,500,000 bus, 
about equal to the allocations for 
that month, but well below the 
monthly volume necessary to fulfill 
the 225,000,000-bu goal for the ‘first 





Get Lip Service—Prices Frozen 


half of 1946. Indications are that 
it may be necessary to reduce this 
goal through physical inability to pro- 
vide the grain. The new crop out- 
look in the winter wheat belt is some- 
what better than last fall, due to 
liberal winter moisture over eastern 
areas, but dryness continues in the 
western plains area, with reports of 
serious wind erosion during the last 
week. 

All wheat futures remain at full 
ceilings at all markets. Cash wheat 
quotations are nominally at the ceil- 
ings, plus all permissible and many 
hidden mark-ups. Any new trading 
is entirely on a “to arrive” basis. 

Barter and trade remains the rule 
in wheat transactions at Kansas 
City, although some comment was 
made that such transactions were a 
little less numerous following the 
Office of Price Administration en- 
forcement discussion in Washington 
last week. But there is no open 
market trading of any importance. 
Arrivals continue at a fair level, but 
all on contracts previously negotiated 
outside normal channels. The grain 
trade foresaw no real improvement 
to be expected from the calling of 
wheat loans in the Southwest. Most 
farmers can pay off loans any time 
without difficulty. The car shortage 
continued to be blamed for prevent- 
ing a better wheat movement from 
western Kansas. Truckers are taking 
more’ grain of all kinds from the 
country. 

Fort Worth reports hardly any 
trading in wheat on any terms what- 
ever, but mills have been receiving 
moderate amounts on old contracts. 
Carlot receipts have increased and 
for the last two weeks have averaged 
about 25% above the same period last 
year. Elevator stocks at Fort Worth, 
however, are 4,460,000 bus, compared 
with 11,267,000 a year ago at this 
time, and are down 211,000 for the 
past week. 

Cash spring wheat offerings at 
Minneapolis are nonexistent. Last 
week’s arrivals of 879 cars applied 
on previously arranged contracts and 
in comparison with the broad de- 
mand, the supply appeared insignifi- 
cant. All trading during the week 
was for wheat “to arrive,” with full 
ceilings quoted for any class, grade 
or protein content. Durum offer- 
ings also were lacking on the open 
market and mills were not getting 
enough “to arrive” to replace their 
daily grinds. Concern is expressed 
that the durum supply will again run 
out before the new harvest. The at- 
titude of some handlers is that in 
the case of bread wheat, shortage 
of boxcars is curtailing the country 





Wheat Publicity 


Kansas City, Mo.—The first fruits 
of general publicity on the wheat 
shortage problem have been a heavy 
run on flour in eastern Texas and 
parts of Oklahoma, where the acute 
scarcity of wheat has had more news- 
paper play than elsewhere. Indica- 
tions are that the symptoms are 
showing up elsewhere in the South. 

Many flour distributors in the 
Texas area had their stocks complete- 
ly cleaned up by retailers seeking to 
replace flour to meet the heavy de- 


Starts Flour Run 


mand from housewives. 

Most southwestern mills indicate 
some pickup in shipping directions 
from jobbers and wholesalers in the 
South generally. 

Under present conditions, mills are 
not in a position to cope with much 
of a run on flour, and should general 
wheat shortage publicity’: coincide 
with a condition where grocery flour 
stocks could not be -readily=replaced, 
the scramble. to. hoard: “is likely'to 
spread. anol: 
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WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT) 

















-Previous Feb. 3, Feb. 5, Feb. 6, 

Feb. 2, 1946 week 1945 1944 1943 
nk ks MER REL  e o *913,444 901,753 818,282 810,303 829,118 
BOUGM WORE. 0 oc csc ee cccceatrers 1,425,046 1,450,107 1,310,920 1,359,202 1,185,451 
ED a: hsb 6 45 Sh 080 Eve d-De'8 49.8 548,878 541,688 429,630 508,344 532,718 
Central and Southeast ........ *654,322 649,868 575,561 574,814 517,301 
North Pacific Coast ........... *299,043 351,894 402,964 379,755 269,870 
|) SA er eee Pe ea 3,840,733 3,895,310 3,537,357 3,632,418 3,334,458 

Percentage of total U.S. output 73 73 73 73 64 

*Preliminary. 
Crop year flour production 
Percentage of activity: ~ — July 1t 

Feb. 2, Previous Feb. 3, Feb. 5, Feb. 6, Feb. 2, Feb. 3, 

1946 week 1945 1944 1943 1946 1945 
Northwest ....... 92 91 86 80 79 27,024,351 24,581,532 
Southwest ....... 98 107 94 98 85 40,643,653 36,786,692 
pc ld) eri 91 90 2 88 92 16,342,206 14,939,250 
Central and 8. E. 82 82 73 74 78 18,115,026 7,283,461 
No. Pacific Coast 83 98 98 92 82 10,499,767 11,241,332 
TORRES is 60:3 9:6 94 95 85 88 83 112,625,003 94,832,267 

SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 


55 Representative Mills 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output _ tivity 
Jan. 27-Feb. 2 .. 894,660 915,404 102 
Previous week .. 814,380 917,569 113 
Year ago ....... 814,380 804,927 99 
Two years ago.. 814,380 846,776 104 
Five-year average ...........+e06% 85 
TOR-FORF -BVOTERS oc 06 eh siiccccicwes 75 
Kansas City 
Jan. 27-Feb. 2 .. 364,320 302,855 83 
Previous week .. 352,800 341,314 97 
NE: “GN. 656.380.0156; 352,800 306,632 87 
Two years ago.. 352,800 297,356 84 
Five-year average ...........s+06. 78 
TON-FOGF  BVETORS oni cwii cee s codes 2 
Wichita 
Jan. 27-Feb. 2 .. 109,200 128,266 117 
Previous week .. 111,132 117,380 106 
Year ago ....... 111,132 106,098 95 
Two years ago.. 111,132 114,873 103 
Salina 
Jan. 27-Feb. 2 .. 84,600 78,521 93 
Previous week .. 80,556 73,844 92 
WOO? AGO. 4... 6. 109,956 93,263 85 
Two years ago.. 109,956 100,197 91 


PACIFICO COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle and Tacoma District 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output _ tivity 
Jan. 27-Feb. 2 .. 225,720 *150,000 66 
Previous week .. 225,720 215,177 95 
Year ago ....... 269,100 152,097 106 
Two years ago.. 269,100 150,315 105 
Five-year average ...........-..+-. 80 


TON-YOGF AVETABS oes. cc ciscccvccce 75 
*Estimated. 
Portland District 


Jan, 27-Feb. 2 .. 134,200 149,043 110 
Previous week .. 134,200 136,717 102 
Year ago ....... 143,200 152,097 106 
Two years ago.. 143,200 150,315 105 
Five-year average .......--eeeeee% 89 
Ten-year AVCTABC ....... cece eenee 79 


Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana and Iowa: 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output tivity 
Jan. 27-Feb. 2 .. 667,800 568,056 85 
Previous week .. 667,800 573,279 86 
ZORP” BES: ac civis 667,800 523,042 78 
Two years ago.. 693,546 495,956 72 
Five-year Average ........sesseees 64 
TOR ATORL  GVOTOED 4.6 oid dcn ce anenvwese 54 


Production for current week was partly 
estimated. 


Minneapolis 
* Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output __ tivity 
Jan. 27-Feb. 2 .. 321,360 345,388 107 
Previous week .. 321,360 328,474 102 
Y@Gr OBO ..ecvee 321,360 295,240 92 
Two years ago.. 319,284 314,347 98 
Five-year average ...........es00% 81 


Ten-year average ....... oe eeeseces 67 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 


Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output _ tivity 

Jan. 27-Feb. 2 .. 794,106 654,322 82 

Previous week .. 794,106 649,868 82 

Year ago ....... 795,240 575,561 73 

Two years ago.. 774,600 574,814 74 

WivG-FOO? BVETEGO oii eh ciitaicess 70 

DODAVORP WVOTORS 4. orr bin kc cctv ieee 65 

Current week preliminary. 

BUFFALO 

Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output tivity 

Jan. 27-Feb. 2 .. 600,600 548,878 91 

Previous week ..° 600,600 541,688 90 

VOat G80 ..03 sie. 600,600 429,630 72 

Two years ago.. 577,416 508,344 88 

WEVG-PORE GVORGRD. oiekic cc icccevie 77 

pi ge a eee eee ree ee ee 74 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season totals of (1) all mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas 
City and St. Joseph; (2) all mills of Minnesota, North and South Dakota, and Montana, 
including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. (computed 
from operation reports made to The Northwestern Miller by more than three fourths of 


the flour milling capacity of the territories included): 
c—Southwest—, ——Northwest—, -—Buffalo—, 


-—Combined—, 


Weekly Crop year Weekiy Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


production to date 
Jan. 27-Feb. 2.. 34,409 974,850 18,199 
Previous week:.. 34,804 17,999 
Two weeks ago 34,049 17,554 
tt eee) 31,475 908,446 16,373 
ee ee 32,765 975,523 16,013 
> Serer ere 28,313 855,849 16,901 
ROGER. 60,0 p'n ve owes 4,787 781,489 135043 
Five-yr. average 30,350 899,231 16,106 


production to date production to date production to date 


542,686 10,502 323,075 63,110 1,840,611 
10,364 63,167 
10,301 61,904 
502,199 8,220 294,439 56,068 1,705,084 
456,526 9,726 290,717 58,504 1,722,766 
436,436 10,192 254,256 55,406 1,546,541 
399,525 8,031 239,269 45,861 1,420,283 
467,474 9,334 280,351 55,790 1,647,056 





movement more than lack of supplies 


or holding by farmers. Some spring 
wheat mills are sending trucks to the 
country to obtain wheat. 

Pacific Northwest cash wheat bid 
prices remain unchanged at ceilings 
for all classes. However, trading 
is virtually at a standstill, due to the 
car shortage. Wheat receipts of 
about 580 cars at Puget Sound and 
Columbia River terminals last week, 
of which Portland had 170 cars, were 
practically all: deliveries on old con- 
tract sales; Some shippers .are be- 


hind as far as last August and Sep- 
tember on their commitments. Re- 
lief is expected within the next three 
weeks, as official promises have been 
made that boxcars will be made avail- 
able. Bid prices for soft white, west- 
ern red and ordinary protein hard 
red winter are $1.65 bu in bulk, basis 
No. 1 grade 15-day shipment coast 
delivery. There are no asked prices 
posted and no trading. Demand re- 
mains good from all classes of buyers 
including mills, exporters, elevator 
operators and feed manufacturers. 
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Industry Asks OPA Action 
to Halt Black Market Activity 


Washington, D. C.—A meeting of 
Office of Price Administration offi- 
cials with the chairmen of the feed 
and grain industry advisory commit- 
tees on Jan. 30 revealed a whole 
train of abuses which are depriving 
established feed and grain distribu- 
tion channels of supplies. 

The meeting was called to discuss 
tie-in sales and other evasive prac- 
tices that have arisen because of the 
scarcity of grains and feeds. 

Generally the industry committee 
chairman asked the OPA to act vig- 
orously to enforce its orders. A rep- 
resentative of the enforcement coun- 
sel staff at OPA admitted frankly to 
the industry session that the OPA 
could not enforce the orders even 
with an increased staff without a 
great measure of compliance from 
the producer and the distributive 
trade. 

It was the consensus of the grain 
exchange men present at the OPA 
sessions that the exchanges could 
effect some support to the OPA in 
halting the abusive use of margins 
by examining or even halting un- 
necessary margins resulting from 
cross-sales in the same manner 
adopted by the Chicago Board of 
Trade. 

The problem of barter came in for 
board discussion at the OPA meet- 
ings. OPA price attorneys said that 
barter was not illegal under OPA or- 
ders as long as the bartered com- 
modities represented commensurate 
value and did not violate price ceil- 
ings. However, it was later shown 
that in a barter between two com- 
modities selling at ceiling prices, if 
one of the barterers exchanged a 
commodity at less than ceiling prices 
to gain another commodity the pre- 
sumption would be that the transac- 
tion was illegal. 

Tie-ins were given their usual 
prominence in the discussions. OPA 
officials repeated what has been said 
and published for many months. If 
a sale of a commodity is conditioned 
upon the purchase of an unwanted 
commodity the deal is obviously a 
tie-in and a violation. of the regula- 
tions. Barter can involve a car of 
corn for a quantity of nylon hose, 
fence posts, toupees or -wooden legs 
and will be perfectly valid and legal 
as long as the price ceilings for the 
bartered commodities or products are 
not violated and commensurate value 
is given. 

The removal of price ceilings, while 
mentioned at the OPA meetings, 
found no firm support from the in- 
dustry members present. It was ad- 
mitted that a removal of price ceil- 
ings probably would correct most of 
the maldistribution of grains, but it 
was tacitly admitted that the cure 
would be worse than the disease. 

OPA enforcement attorneys, who 
in the past have not shown too much 
tact in enforcing OPA regulations, 
provided an anxious note to the meet- 
ing by suggesting that the grain 
trade act as informers in instances 
where price or other order violations 
occurred. This suggestion was met 
with a cold silence. 

It was learned subsequently at the 
OPA that an enforcement drive is 
pending out of the Chicago office 
to attempt to stamp out some of the 
more manifest abuses such as out- 
right overceiling price payments. 

Following the interagency sessions 


between the industry committees and 
the government agencies the groups 
submitted the following recommenda- 
tions: 

“Chairman of the Office of Price 
Administration Advisory Committees 
for the feed and grain trades, meet- 
ing here this week, have been given 


* confirmation by the Production and 


Marketing Administration of their 
own belief that there is a serious 
shortage in grains and feed ingredi- 
ents in comparison to over-all food 
and feed demands. 

“The Office of Price Administration 
has established maximum prices on 
almost all of these commodities and, 
because of the shortage of supply, 
ceiling prices were long since reached, 
and commodities promise to press 
hard against ceiling prices for some 
months ahead. 

“The Office of Price Administra- 
tion is acquainted with the vigorous 
and continued efforts of the grain 





A threat that, if cross-trades were 
not cut down to normal proportions, 
OPA grain price regulations would be 
rewritten to permit only one mark- 
up between country elevator and con- 
suming buyer was put before the ad- 
visory committee chairmen who met 
with OPA grain price officials last 
week. 

PP PEP-PPBP PP PPA PP PDP DO 


and feed trade, working through ad- 
visory committees, grain exchanges, 
the trade press and the many local 
and national associations, to encour- 
age strict compliance with OPA regu- 
lations. But with the fighting ended 
on all war fronts, and with the short- 
age of supplies so acute, there is a 
growing black market in these com- 
modities, and now a spreading of 
uncommon methods of marketing by 
industries desperate to obtain their 
minimum needs. Coupled with this 
has come a lessening of volume of 
enforcement and prosecution by the 
Office of Price Administration, and 
delay in making interpretations 
needed to meet the spread of uncom- 
mon marketing practices. These un- 
common marketing practices have 
been outlined verbally to you here 
this week, and we would be willing 
to present in writing some descrip- 
tion of various practices concerning 
which we believe the OPA should 
offer prompt interpretations. 

“Because of this growing confusion 
as to price regulations in our trades, 
we offer the following comments to 
the OPA with the understanding that 
they are personal comments of men 
who have considered these questions 
here this week, but are not in any 
sense to be considered official. expres- 
sions of the advisory committees 
which these men may represent. 

“1, If price control is to be con- 
tinued beyond June 30, 1946, we be- 
lieve it can be accepted by our people 
only if investigation is continuous, 
enforcement prompt, and prosecution 
vigorous. We believe that it is en- 
tirely unrealistic to seek to maintain 
a regulation which admittedly can- 
not be enforced. 

“2. When points of doubtful prac- 
tice arise within the trade on na- 
tional importance we suggest that 
the OPA must make prompt and 
clear interpretation on the legality 
of such practices as soon as they 


reach your attention to avoid sec- 
tional confusion. 

“3. We feel that any general or 
percentage increase of ceiling prices 
of all commodities involved in the 
grain and feed trades would be un- 
wise, but we suggest that the OPA 
investigate further the price rela- 
tionship between these various com- 
modities to see that present ceiling 
prices are in proper balance. 

“4. We do not know, from any 
OPA legal opinion, what types of 
barter may or may not be illegal, so 
we advise against any reduction or 
change in the mark-ups on barter or 
trade transactions. Where they are 
found illegal they should be prohib- 
ited, but where they are found legal, 
the mark-ups should be continued. 

“5. We suggest that the OPA mod- 
ify its mark-ups of other provisions 
on retail sales to feeders by produc- 
ers and country shippers, to prevent 
mark-ups which favor one particular 
type of distribution and distort the 
normal flow of commodities. 

“6, We ask that the OPA examine 
the distribution pattern of corn 
through the so-called grain-base mix, 
to see if this unnaturally large vol- 
ume movement is. not overencouraged 
by the regulation. 

“7, We ask the OPA make a new 
and clear interpretation of the so- 
called ‘cross-sales,’ so that the atten- 
tion of all in the trade again may be 
called to any types of cross-sales 
which are held to be illegal. 

“Finally, may we repeat our opin- 
ion that the Office of Price Admin- 
istration should either abandon the 
imposition of maximum prices, or 
should proceed immediately to estab- 
lish effective enforcement measures 
which will prevent the dislocation of 
supplies, the existence and growth 
of black markets, and other unde- 
sirable effects.” 

Attending the meeting were: 
James Hessburg, Milwaukee, barley; 
Julius Mayer, St. Louis, grain sor- 
ghums; Frank Theis, Kansas City, 
wheat; Earl Combs, Jr., Chicago, 
corn; Ed Scheiter, Decatur, IIl., soy- 
beans; J. P. Parks, Kansas City, job- 
bers-wholesalers; John Gallan, Pitts- 
burgh, flax; Harry Shere, Minneap- 
olis, oats; G. S. Kennedy, Minneap- 
olis, flour; Austin W. Carpenter, 
Sherburne, N. Y., class B formula 
feed manufacturers; Troy Cox, Se- 
attle, class A formula feed manufac- 
turers; R. E. Morse, Boston, animal 
products feedstuffs. 


BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


KELLY-ERICKSON COMPANY 
TO IMPROVE LABORATORIES 


Omaha, Neb.—The Kelly-Erickson 
Co., flour broker, has begun im- 
provements and expansion work at 
its Omaha headquarters, according 
to A. H. Erickson, owner. 

Plans call for several extensive im- 
provements in the analytical labora- 
tory and a completely modern auto- 
matic model bakery which will be an 
entirely separate unit. 

The model bakery will include a 
high-speed mixer, tray-type auto- 
matic gas oven, mechanized dough 
divider, automatic rounder, overhead 
proofer and automatic temperature 
controls. In the new bakery, the 
Kelly-Erickson firm will be able to 
duplicate commercial bakery condi- 
tions. 
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New equipment for the analytical 
laboratory will include an amylo- 
graph for determining maltose values 
in flours. The machine will give a 
more accurate reading than the usual 
maltose or gassing power tests. A 
farinograph and an extensograph also 
will be added to the laboratory equip- 
ment. 

With these improvements, Mr. 
Erickson said, the firm will be able 
to offer an even better laboratory 
service. The improvements are ex- 
pected to be completed within six 
months. 





BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE-——— 


January Parity 
Mostly Steady; 
Corn Up tc 


Washington, D. C.. — Very little 
change in parity prices for farm com- 
modities occurred between Dec. 15, 
1945, and Jan. 15, 1946, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reports. Con- 
trary to expectations, the latest re- 
port on parity prices showed un- 
changed rates from a month earlier 
for most grains, the exception being 
a lic rise in corn. 

With parity showing relatively lit- 
tle change, it is unlikely’ that the 
widely discussed possibility of a ceil- 
ing price revision will be forth- 
coming. No change in corn ceilings 
is probable on the strength of its ad- 
vance in parity, since the department 
announced allowance for this con- 
tingency was made when loan rates 
on 1945 corn were computed a few 
months ago. 

MIDMONTH PARITY FOR MAJOR 

COMMODITIES 
(per bu unless otherwise specified): 


Jan., Dec., Jan. 
1946 1945 1945 

WORE ki vcrssvcaane $1.56 $ 1.56 $ 1.52 
1.14 1.13 


OTE Sees Peed ee 1.10 
QOD | kee e vid esbingsse -702 702 682 
) | ees ree 1.09 1.09 1.06 
RIG: voce vrivsesveves 1.27 1.27 1.24 
Gr. Sorgh., cwt 2.13 2.13 2.08 
oo ae .97 2.97 2.91 
Cotton, Ib 219 -2182 .2133 
12.80 2.50 
465 .374 
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BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Anderson Requests 
Chicago Board to 
Halt Rye Trading 


Washington, D. C—At a dinner 
meeting of officials of the National 
Association of Commodity Associa- 
tions and Allied Trades, Inc., here 
Feb. 4, Clinton P. Anderson, secre- 
tary of. agriculture, virtually request- 
ed that the Chicago Board of Trade 
take action to immediately halt trad- 
ing in May rye futures and cancel 
outstanding contracts. The request 
came as a surprise to Chicago ex- 
change officials, who in previous con- 
ferences with the secretary, had re- 
ceived the impression that no such 
action was expected by the govern- 
ment. 

Chicago May rye continued its sen- 
sational advance the past week, 
reaching a 30-year high of $2.22 bu 
on Feb. 4, before falling back to 
close at $2.17%. May rye in Min- 
neapolis reached a high of $2.07% 
and fell back to close at $2.04%4. 
The statistical position of rye is de- 
cidedly strong, and the dark cereal 
is taking added strength from. the 
growing tightness in wheat and oth- 
er grains. 
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Hanscom President 
Indicted on, Sugar 
Ration Charges 


New York, N. Y.—Maurice Gott- 
fried, president of the Hanscom Bak- 
ing Corp., operating 58 retail stores 
here, was indicted by a federal grand 
jury Jan. 28, charged with illegally 
securing and distributing 1,000,000 
lbs sugar during the period 1943-45. 

Mr. Gottfried and his_ brother 
Harold, who was also involved, plead- 
ed not guilty on Feb. 1 to the in- 
dictments both for themselves and 
for their companies, as did three of 
the other five accused, and'all were 
released on $1,000 bail. Trial of 
Maurice Gottfried and the Hanscom 
Corp. was set for Feb. 21, with Har- 
old also a defendant. 

In all, nine indictments were filed 
against two corporations and seven 
individuals were involved. The an- 
nouncement was made by John F. X. 
McGohey, United States attorney, 
following almost a year of investiga- 
tion. The men involved are accused 


of federal offenses, including filing “§ 


false statements with the Office of 
Price Administration and the War 
Production Board, unlawful sugar de- 
liveries and bribing an OPA inves- 
tigator. 

The other corporation involved is 
the Pure Rock Mineral Springs Corp., 
headed by Harold Gottfried, brother 
of the Hanscom president. Other in- 
dividuals indicted represent bottling 
firms. All men face jail terms if 
convicted and both firms face fires. 

Charges state that Harold. Gott- 
fried and the Pure Rock “corporation 
filed false statements claiming use of 
1,105,410 lbs sugar in 1941 which, 
when allowed 75% by the OPA, gave 
the corporation 400,000 Ibs a year in 
excess over the amount they should 
have obtained, or about 350,000 ‘Ibs. 


Another indictment charges Harold ° 


Gottfried and the bottling corpora- 
tion with conspiring with Maurice 
Gottfried and the baking firm to file 
false statements with the OPA and 
the WPB, stating that the defendants 
requested 22,500 Ibs allotment week- 
ly to produce fondant. 

Another indictment accuses the 
Hanscom company of applying for a 
priority to buy fondant machinery, 
claiming intention to use it in its 
own plant, when actually the ma- 
chine went to the Pure Rock firm. 

In Ellenville, N. Y., the Hanscom 
Co. and its president were also 
charged with unlawfully securing 
102,500 Ibs of sugar from Harold 
Gottfried without ration certificates. 
The indictment says that the defend- 
ants concealed granulated sugar 
sales by listing them as “fondant. 
sales. The accused men will answer 
the indictments Jan. 31. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BEST FOODS REPORTS 
INCOME GAIN FOR ’45 


New York, N. Y.—The Best Foods, 
Inc, for the 6 months ended Dec. 
31 reports a net income of $1,284,- 
595, compared with $1,205,613 for 
the same period in 1944. For the 
quarter ended in December, 1945, net 
income was $487,599 and in 1944, it 
was $579,241. 

In a letter to stockholders announc- 
ing the purchase of the Standard 
Milling Co. the corporation states 
that this will eliminate from its op- 
erations a bulk product business and 
the related commercial elevator op- 
erations. It will also release for oth- 


“ 
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er company purposes a total of ap- 
proximately $11,000,000, including 
company funds presently employed 
in that business. “Presto,” a self-ris- 
ing flour, and the cereal products 
long manufactured and distributed by 
this organization are not affected by 
the sale. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


MINNEAPOLIS PLANT SOLD 


Minneapolis, Minn. — The Purity 
Bakeries Corp. plant here at Plym- 
outh and Lyndale Avenues N. has 
been sold to Thomas Moore, bottling 
firm president. The bakery corpora- 
tion leased it back for a- period of 









two to three years, according to John 
Pirie, secretary-treasurer of the 
Purity Bakeries Corp.,-Chicago. Al- 
though Minneapolis newspapers re- 
ported that the bottling firm would 
adapt the plant for truck body manu- 
facturing purposes, Mr. Pirie said 
that Purity had no immediate build- 
ing plans for Minneapolis. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CHILE GRAINS REDUCED 


Washington, D. C. — The 1945-46 
small-grain harvest, now drawing to 
a close, is reported to be smaller than 
the preceding crop, though still lar- 
ger than average in the case of 
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wheat. Smaller outturns are large- 
ly the result of a reduction in acre- 
age, with per acre yields indicated 
to be larger than in 1944-45, accord- 
ing to the United States Department 
of Agriculture. The first forecast of 
the wheat production is placed at 
31,600,000 bus, compared with the 
crop. of 33,400,000 bus a year ago. 
The acreage for the current crop 
is now placed at _ 1,803,000, or 
about 10% less than last year’s 
seeded acreage. The oats crop is 
tentatively placed at about 5,400,000 
bus, or around 22% smaller than the 
preceding crop. 





Every cotton bag, regardless of size, has a future. 
Millions of nimble fingers daily are turning cotton bags into 
pretty dresses, tea aprons, towels, window curtains, and 
scores of other useful items shown and described in “Bag 


Magic-for Home Sewing.” 


Circulation of this amazing booklet is already exceed- 
ing one million copies a year. Advertisements in every 
national and many regional farm magazines are bringing 
requests by the thousands for “Bag Magic” from rural 
homemakers. Teachers throughout the country are using it 


in sewing classes. 


New sales appeal is being added (to products in cotton 
bags) by this thrifty idea that saves cost of sewing material 
and whets the imagination of the millions of women who 


sew. 


A BUSINESS BUILDER FOR YOU 


Manufacturers are using “Bag Magic” to increase sales 
and to open new dealer outlets for products in cotton 
bags. Write for free sample copy and low quantity 


prices. Address: 








MEMPHIS 1, 


NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL OF AMERICA 


P. O. BOX 18 





TENNESSEE 
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@ For every requirement in bakery produc- 

tion and sales, Pikes Peak Flours bring add- 

ed shop economy, wider flexibility, and in- 

creased customer preference for your breads, 

crackers, cakes and cookies, pastries, pies 

and all sweet goods. Our mills are in an 

excellent position to serve you to advantage 

on all types of Pikes Peak quality flours— igh R 
recognized by bakers for exacting uniformity, CAKE All-Pu,, pith 
dependable shop performance, and the sales- BAKERS P astry i ” 
appealing flavor of high altitude virgin wheat 


in all your baked goods. For 


CRACKER 


THE COLORADO MILLING §& ELEVATOR COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES, DENVER, COLORADO 1945 
YCAr 
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flere are Nine Helps 
to Better Packaging 


The Bemis products shown on 
this page are a few of those 
with which we have served 
the milling industry for many 
years. The next time you 
need bags, bag closing sup- 
plies, or help with a pack- 
aging problem, call Bemis. 





YOUR 


BRAND 
IN BRIGHT 
COLORS 


Bemis Band-Label Bags provide a 
colorful display of your brand on 
the front, back and sides of Bemilin 
dress-print bags. The Band-Label 
is poet removed by soaking. 





Bemis Deltaseal Bags give you an 
attractive package retailers will fea- 
ture in counter and floor displays. 
Housewives prefer Deltaseal. Sizes 
up to 25 pounds. Closed on ma- 
chi designed by Bemis. 





Bemis Bag Closing Twine and Thread. 
Mainstay Twine, soft, easy-to- 
work, speeds up hand closing. Bemis 
Special Thread, knotless and kink- 
less, speeds up machine cl 3 
gives maximum yardage per po’ 


Bemis Cotton Bags are made from 
quality materials by expert work- 
men. Three Bemis mills make cloth 
especially for Bemis Cotton Bags, 
a further assurance of quality. 





Bemis Multiwall Paper Shipping Sacks 
are tough, siftproof and will with- 
stand rough handling. Produced 
with typical Bemis rigid control of 
quality. Plants conveniently lo- 
cated to serve you. 





Bemis Burlap Bags are sewn with the 
Bemis close-stitch. Quality thread 
insures seams stronger than the 
burlap itself. .Colorful printing 
makes your brand stand out. 





Bemis A's are tough, long-lasting, 
non-raveling cotton seamless 
bags. They are economical 
because they make many round 
trips between the flour mill and 
the bakery. 


Pe 









IN BRIGHT 
COLORS 






Bemis Paper Bags are produced in 
plants strategically located to in- 
sure prompt delivery anywhere. 
A Bemis mill makes extra quality 
paper for Bemis flour bags. 





Bemis Waterproof Bags are ideal for 
export or domestic shipment of 
special flours. They are puncture- 
resistant, tear-resistant, grease- 
resistant, insectproof, siftproof, 
odorproof, and moistureproof. 








Bemis Bags 





BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 


Baltimore « Boston « Brooklyn «+ Buffalo « 
East Pepperell » Houston « Indianapolis * Kansas City « Los Angeles + Louisville » Memphis 
Minneapolis + Mobile « New Orleans « New York City « Norfolk « Oklahoma City « Omaha 
Peoria + St. Helens, Ore. + St. Louis + Salina + Salt Lake City + Sam Francisco «+ Seattle 


Wichita «+ Wilmington, Calif. 


Charlotte « Chicago +« Denver « Detroit 
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Yesterday, Today & 


Dilemma 


HE Little Theater group in Phoe- 

nix, Ariz., was in something of a 
dilemma not long ago when the local 
OPA denied a request for sugar. For 
many years the theater group has 
given away a cup of coffee between- 
acts on the purchase of a 5c glazed 
doughnut. The OPA ruled that since 
the coffee was not sold, they couldn’t 
have sugar. But the local bakery 
came to the rescue when it suggested 
they sell the coffee and give the 
doughnut away free. The OPA was 


agreeable. 


Prohibition of chocolate by law 
was attempted in England in 1673 
on the. ground that it interfered with 
use of barley and wheat. 


Ouen Artist 


T might well be said that Mary 

Pippenger’s cookies command al- 
most the highest prices in the United 
States. The chief reason is not ex- 
actly in their goodness, but in the 
way she does it. 

And there must be good reason 
when she commands as high as $3 
apiece for her efforts! In short, she 
models cookies in dough and then 
paints them with a special solution 
to prevent them from losing their 
form while they are baked. 

When the cakes, which are mould- 
ed ducks and Mother Goose char- 
acters, are taken out. of the oven 
Mrs. Pippenger paints them in vege- 
table coloring. What started out as 
a hobby now brings orders from all 
over the country. 

The wife of sculptor Bob Pippen- 
ger, the young New Hope, Pa., wom- 
an has made a career out of this 
work, which she enjoys doing. 


Rice Price 


PROPOSAL to price Tokyo’s 

new rice harvest in keeping with 
local consumer-income, was recently 
made to the Japanese people by the 
Japanese cabinet and leaders of the 
Tokyo commerce, industry and eco- 
nomic association, who are going 
ahead with plans suggested by Gen. 
MacArthur to subsidize the product 
and make it into bread for the hun- 
gry populace. Consumers would be 
divided into three income brackets, 
ranging from 3,000 to more than 50,- 
000 yen. The price would be grad- 
uated upward for each bracket, so 
that the destitute could eat gratis. 
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To eyes, to hearts! 





How Very Blest! 


No bluer blue, than flax, could be— 

A scrap of sky’s infinity. 

Through fragrant buckwheat blossoms run 
The pink whereof June dawns are spun. 


Wind, ruffling barley, sets in motion 
A green and silver inland ocean. 


Where corn ripens, a supernal 
Gold is cored in every kernel. 


O the colors, summer yields 
To eyes that look upon grain fields; 


How blest, the men 
Beholding harvests flower again! 


—Ethel Romig Fuller. 

















Her Day 


IVE years ago when a little girl 

of our acquaintance was in the 
lower grades, the children in her 
room started to correspond with chil- 
dren of similar age in an English 
school. This youngster has kept up 
her acquaintance with the English 
child all through the blitz and the 
years that followed. The English 
child was evacuated from London for 
a long time. She wanted to go back. 
“There’s nothing exciting out here,” 
she would write. 

Well, she got back at last and here 
are excerpts from her last two let- 
ters. She is 15 years old now, or 
maybe just past 16. 

“I left the North Western Poly- 
technic last Easter after two years 
training as a cook. I am now sec- 
ond kitchen-maid to Her Majesty 
Queen Mary. I like my work very 
much. All during the war Queen 
Mary was evacuated to a tiny village 
called Badminton in Gloucestershire. 
She stayed at the home of her niece 
and nephew the Duke and Duchess 
of Beaufort. I was at Badminton for 
seven weeks. On June 11 Her Ma- 
jesty returned to Marlborough House. 
I like being in London, there is al- 
ways something to do such as danc- 
ing, pictures, theaters, etc. 

“The other evening the King and 
Queen and the Princesses came to 
visit Queen Mary. Princess Eliza- 
beth wore her A.T.S. uniform. She 
looks very nice in-it.” 

A few months later she outlined 
her day. 


“I get up about 6:30 and down in- 
to the kitchen by seven. I then 
cook the breakfasts for the staff 
(about 50 in all). At 9 o’clock I 
cook the breakfasts for Lord Claude 
Hamilton (Comptroller to the Queen) 
and the Queen’s Lady-in-waiting. 
During the morning I make sweets 
for the staff lunch and prepare and 
cook the Queen’s vegetables. The 
cook does all the meat dishes. 

“At 2 o’clock we are off duty until 
six, then we start cooking supper 
for the staff. At 7:30 I start to cook 
the vegetables for the dinner, which 
is served up at 8:30 p.m. As soon as 
the dinner has gone and everything 
is cleared up we are finished duty 
for that day. We are off duty every 
other afternoon and evening from 2 
o’clock to 10, so you see we get quite 
a good deal of time off.” 

Americans will never understand 
why the Britisher puts up with the 
cost of maintaining royalty, but this 
little girl knows. Her future is as- 
sured. At 16, she has already “ar- 
rived.”—Philosopher. 


Weiner Roast Via Radia 


FTER a year of extensive research 

the General Electric Co., in co- 
operation with the Bakery and Meats 
Institute, has managed to perfect a 
foolproof hot dog servidor which 
actually works. 

Cooked by radio waves, all the 
hungry person has to do to secure 
the savory tidbit is to deposit a coin 
—and in a matter of seconds a hot 
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dog oozing in a hot finger- roll 
emerges all ready to eat. 

Resembling a glorified juke box in 
appearance, the machine heats the 
roll, cooks the hot dog and then de- 
posits the finished product into a 
glass door compartment. While full 
scale production of the revolutionary 
machine has not yet been decided, 
judging from the number of inquiries 
received by the manufacturer it will 
be a success. 

If all misfortunes were laid in a 
common heap, whence every one must 
take an equal portion, most people 
would be content to take their own 
and depart.—Socrates. 


Silhworm Blour 


HEN. the food situation in Ja- 

pan became very acute, their 
scientists turned out synthetic foods 
made from sawdust. Evidently they’ve 
run out of lumber, according to latest 
reports from Tokyo. Now, to alle- 
viate the critical food shortage, they 
plan to manufacture flour from 
ground silkworms, grasshoppers, mul- 
berry leaves and other substitutes. 
An Allied headquarters official esti- 
mated the plan would boost the over- 
all food supply only 1%, but he said it 
would benefit the lower classes who 
are unable to buy rice. 


Obliging Driver 


N Indianapolis bus line employs 
4 a driver who believes in pro- 
moting good will among the com- 
pany’s passengers whenever the op- 
portunity presents itself. One came 
his way recently. An accident in- 
volving a bread truck occurred on 
his route and loaves of bread were 
scattered all over the street. Stop- 
ping his bus, he gathered up a few 
armloads, stacked them up in the 
bus and proceeded on his way. From 
then on passengers who offered two 
cents for a transfer were astonished 
to also receive gratis a loaf of bread. 


We credit successful men with be- 
ing quick thinkers. Not always so. 
What they do is to act on first 
thought, while others want to think 
it over. Our first thoughts are usual- 
ly our best, and when we do not use 
them, doubt, the mother of fears, 
steps in, and fear always has, and al- 
ways will, stand between us and suc- 
cess. 








SUBSCRIPTION RATE 
The Northwestern Miller, published 
weekly on Tuesdays, including sup- 
plements as published: 
1 year, 52 issues and 
supplements . $2.00 
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An Emphatic “NO!” 
to War Bread 


RESIDENT TRUMAN’S order to John W. 

Snyder, director of the Office of War Mobiliza- 
tion and Reconversion, that among other efforts 
to enlarge the quantity of wheat available for 
world food relief “the possibility of increasing 
the extraction ratio in milling should be explored” 
poses a new crisis for the breadstuffs industries 
of this country. The device would not, as in 
the case of other wartime restrictions and con- 
trols, have its effects in temporary dislocations 
and losses; it would reach with disastrous con- 
sequences into the whole future of flour and 
bread consumption. 

Throughout the war millers and bakers per- 
sistently and resolutely opposed introduction of 
war bread upon the American scene. This was 
more than once -proposed, mainly on the crack- 
pot nutritional fringe in Washington, which 
was influenced not by any justifying emergency 
but merely by the spectacle of 85% extraction 
war bread in Britain, where the branny loaf 
was accepted not as a nutritional need but as 
a means of conserving vital shipping space. 

The objection of millers and bakers to war 
bread, aside from its complete incongruity as a 
peacetime measure, is based upon the simple, 
historical fact that branny bread inexorably 
lowers consumption and establishes eating habits 
that more or less permanently exclude a critical 
amount of bread from the diet. There are numer- 
ous other objections, some of them _ technical. 
One of the most vital is that higher extraction 
would, as an elementary piece of mathematics, 
still further reduce feed supplies at a time 
when the nation’s food industry is staggering 
under the greatest feed shortage in history. 

‘If the only alternative to war bread is a ra- 
tioned white loaf, that unquestionably would be 
considered preferable not only by the consum- 
ing public but by the majority of those among 
its processors who are properly concerned with 
the future of bread consumption. 

Debasing the staff of life at the very end of 
great trial and stress could not but have the most 
profound effect upon public morale. The patience 
and generosity of the American people deserve no 
such catastrophe as this as a reward for their 
unyielding endurance in prosecuting the war and 
for their victorious conclusion of it. Let us by all 
means feed the world’s starving, but let us not 
choose the method that will cost us most in the 
values that are most truly vital to our own wel- 
fare. 

Here it is impossible to refrain from taxing 
those in authority for their wanton waste of the 
great breadstuffs resources of this nation in the 
years of our plenty. There was ample warning of 
this, in these columns and elsewhere, but this 
did not stop the squandering of our largesse from 
three providential bumper wheat crops upon vari- 
ous well-remembered gone-with-the-wind expendi- 
tures, notably the alcoholic one. 

Millers and bakers, not less than the public, 
deserve no such calamity as this proposed 85% 
cure-all for a prodigality in which they had no 
part. The disorder of changed formulas and op- 
erating procedures would be chaotic, and might in 
itself defeat the main objective. Repercussions 
upon the whole food structure would be profound, 
and undoubtedly would endanger many of the nu- 
tritional gains of a generation of wise industrial 
and scientific development, not least among these 
the enrichment of bread with vitamins. 


There can be no answer but “No!” 
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IDEALISM AND STRIKES 


EFERRING to some recent comment on this 

page criticizing the scheme of “ability to pay” 
as a factor in determining fair wages, a man of 
sound and fair judgment, whose standing in the 
milling industry is sufficiently well established by 
his having served on occasion as president of the 
Millers National Federation, writes us as follows: 

“It seems to me there is more to this ‘ability 
of the employer to pay’ than you realize. Cer- 
tainly no industry would be called on to make 
wage increases if these increases would mean 
actual loss and in the final run bankruptcy for 
industry. If the inability to pay (and I know 
personally of instances where this is true), keeps 
the employer from increasing the employee’s 
wages, then the ability to pay should have equal 
weight. 

“As I understand the CIO, they believe the Gen- 
eral Motors can manufacture cars and sell cars 
at the established ceilings, pay the increased wages 
and make money. Certainly if they cannot do 
this, the CIO demand will fall flat, and this is 
what the CIO wishes to establish. 

“This is not the way to arrive at a final 
settlement of these wage demands but the scheme 
has some merit and should not be dismissed by 
you with a wave of the hand. You should give it 
the attention it deserves. 

“I believe that a form of profit sharing is the 
one basis on which a final and lasting settlement 
can be reached, but until that time comes and 
management wakes up, you should keep an open 
mind on all suggestions. You have a lot of influ- 
ence with millers.” 

We are not conscious of having dismissed the 
whole idea of “ability to pay” as good theory and 
possibly applicable as a solvent for wage disputes 
between individual employees and their employ- 
ers. Considered as such, it is closely akin to prof- 
it sharing plans, variable bonuses and other de- 
vices by which many employers all over the land 
have established industrial peace with their em- 
ployees. The success won in many such instances 
by friendly negotiations with tolerance on both 
sides is notable, and the merits of the plan, with 
variations applicable to individual cases, are so 
well proved that only the blind and stubborn 
could discard the whole ideal as having no 
merit. 

But the present nation-wide wage difficulties 
are, by sheer force of facts, based on denial of this 
theory of employees’ pay being based upon the 
plus or minus in employer earnings. With labor 
united in the whole field of certain types of in- 
dustry under leadership of groups of men who 
make small pretense of any sense of responsibili- 
ty to employers, industry and the welfare of the 
country as a whole, the entire situation so created 
disputes the possibility of accord by give and take 
and common fairness. Our correspondent men- 
tions “ability to pay” and “lack of ability to pay” 
as having equal weight. But, in considering this, 
it would be worth while first of all to find among 
the leaders of these great strikes men who are in- 
sisting upon “ability to pay” as a factor in wage 
determinations but who would yield a penny in 
wage demands should “ability to pay” subsequent- 
ly disappear and the employer, or perhaps all the 
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employers in a nation-wide industry, find them- 
selves “unable to pay” as a result of economic dis- 
turbance or excessive price competition. 

The case is well illustrated by the beginnings 
of the present nation-wide strikes when the labor 
leaders made demands for specific increases in 
wages coupled with insistence upon collective bar- 
gaining but with the specific requirement that 
under no circumstance would the maximum wage 
demand be included in such bargaining. This, of 
course, meant no bargaining at all. Nor was the 
situation improved by the government’s decision 
that half the demanded increase should be grant- 
ed without question, “bargaining” to start from 
there. 

Can it be assumed, or even mildly hoped for, 
that if the question in dispute were not over 
wages, hours, etc., but over who and how much 
should first share in division of profits—including 
losses—the position of labor and its government 
support would be altered in any way? On the 
contrary, ownership and management have am- 
ple proof in recent history that, should earnings 
and profits be reduced or losses experienced, la- 
bor’s share in profits would be unyielding but its 
willingness to share in losses never would appear. 

We ourselves are acquainted with many in- 
stances in which employers have given the most 
careful consideration to various share-the-earn- 
ings plans, only to abandon them because of justi- 
fied fear that the “share” soon would be regarded 
as a permanent “gain for labor,’ not to be yield- 
ed in case of reduced or absence of profits to be 
shared. 

There is, of. course, still reason to hope that 
some time “ability to pay,” as the result of wise 
and successful management, or fair sharing of 
profits will contribute to establishment of labor 
peace. But, in our judgment, this is not likely 
to happen so long as employers are not, under the 
law, permitted to negotiate directly with their 
employees but must “collectively bargain” with 
labor leaders from afar, whose power and pay is 
chiefly founded upon their ability to win one bat- 
tle, not in the interest of harmony but chiefly as 
a foundation upon which to base new demands 
and new strikes to gain yet more. 


FOR THE FOLKS BACK HOME 
N another page of this issue appears the full 
text of a news release to the public press 
from the Office of Price Administration. In it 
Administrator Bowles justifies, on the level of the 
family budget, the continuation of subsidies. With- 
out it, he points out, the family food bill would 
have gone up from 75c to $1.25 a week, and 
“among the hardest hit by subsidy removal” would 
be the millions of American city families living 
on an annual income of from $2,500 to $3,000. As 
for the nation’s entire food bill, that, on the au- 
thority of President Truman, would be raised 
about 8%. 

Mr. Bowles, however, still believes in the 
soundness of the subsidy removal policy announced 
last fall, when it seemed to him that there might 
be cost reductions in unsubsidized foods that 
would offset the higher costs of foods liberated 
from subsidies. But things did not work out that 
way, and Mr. Bowles now says upward pressures 
on food prices are so great that “it is impossible 
to foresee any price declines either for food or any 
other cost of living items of sufficient importance 
to offset increases in prices resulting from the re- 
moval of remaining subsidies.” 

How far he has looked into the future, Mr. 
Bowles does not say, and so far as he has indi- 
cated in his announcement there is no foreseeable 
end to the food dole. Is the great American voter 
being sold on the possibility that subsidies must 
be permanent? 
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In these days, more than ever before, a 
loaf from the right kind of flour is half sold 
by the extra values of smoother texture and 
appetizing taste. For the baker who strives 
for this consumer appeal in his bread, the 


added values of famous TOWN CRIER flour 


will soon be apparent in his sales records. 





THE MIDLAND FLOUR MILLING CO 
KANSAS CITY 


Mills at Kansas City, Mo.; Newton, Kansas; Blackwell, Okle.; Slater, Mo. 
Total Storage: 2,250,000 Bus. _ Daily Flour Capacity: 12,000 Sacks 
Operating 18 buying stations in Kansas, Oklahoma and Missouri 
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Distillers’ Grain 
Use in February 
Reduced Sharply 


Washington, D. C.—Restrictions on 
the use of corn, wheat and rye by 
beverage distillers and a reduction of 
25% in the number of days’ mashing 
capacity in February have been an- 
nounced by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. January 
mashing operations had been limited 
to 10 days. 

Heretofore, there have been no re- 
strictions on the use of wheat. Wheat 
is now included because of the neces- 
sity for utilizing all available wheat 
above domestic requirements, for 
food for Europe. 

The beverage distillers are author- 
ized to purchase and use in an 
amount equivalent to seven and one 
half full days’ mashing capacity for 
the manufacture of beverage spirits 
during February any grain other 
than (1) corn grading numbers 1, 
2 and 3 when purchased, (2) wheat 
grading numbers 1, 2, 3 and 4 when 
purchased, and (3) the products made 
from wheat. The effect of the re- 
strictions is that distillery use of 
corn and wheat will be confined to 
low grades. 

The allowed mashing capacity will 
be the equivalent of 4,100,000 bus in 
February as compared with 5,500,000 
in January. It is provided, also, that 
the quantity of rye used by each dis- 
tiller shall not exceed 6% of the total 
quantity of grain authorized to be 
mashed or 2,000 bus of rye, which- 
ever is greater. 

In no case shall the quantity of rye 
mashed exceed 15% of all grain 
authorized to be mashed during the 
month. Also, in no case shall the 
quantity of wheat and wheat prod- 
ucts mashed exceed 15% of the total 
quantity of grain authorized to be 
mashed during the month. 


BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


INSTITUTE BAKING SCHOOL 
OPENS FULLY ENROLLED 


Chicago, Ill—The American Insti- 
tute School of Baking opened Jan. 28 
with a maximum enrollment studying 
under a staff of five full-time instruc- 
tors and four lecturers in special 
fields. 

Many techniques which have been 
developed recently in the industry 
are included in a new schedule of two 
classes of 22 weeks each for 1946. 
Courses include baking materials, 
general science, nutrition, mycology, 
mathematics and cost accounting, and 
sanitation and engineering. 

Full-time instructors and their sub- 
jects are Byron Norton, bread and 
rolls; Anthony Sgro, experimental 
bakery, sweet yeast raised doughs, 
cakes, icings, toppings and dressings 
and decorating; William M. Prouty, 
laboratory instruction on chemical 
testing of bakery material, and Ray- 
mond Paul, bakery equipment, con- 
trol methods, maintenance and re- 
pair. 

William Walmsley, school princi- 
pal, aside from teaching shop man- 
agement, will correlate all items on 
the curriculum. 

Staff lecturers will include Dr. 
Franklin Bing, director of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Baking, nutrition lec- 
turer; Dr. William B. Bradley, head 
of AIB laboratories, physics instruc- 
tor; Lawrence Wiseman, chemistry, 
and Dr. Edward L. Holmes, institute 
sanitation director. Baking industry 








leaders and allied tradesmen will also 
serve as guest instructors and lec- 
turers. 

Enrollment for the second class of 
1946 has already been completed and 
applications for 1947 are being con- 
sidered. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DINNER-DANCE SCHEDULED 


Minneapolis, Minn. — The annual 
dinner-dance of the Minneapolis 
chapter, Society of Grain Elevator 
Superintendents, will be held at the 
American Legion Club here Feb. 9. 
The dinner will begin at 6:30 o’clock 
and will be followed by dancing. 
Prizes for the ladies will be supplied 
by the allied trades members of the 
organization. Tickets are $2.25 per 
person and may be obtained from 
members of the society. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


BEMIS BOOKLET DESCRIBES 
STORAGE OF PAPER BAGS 


St. Louis, Mo.—The Bemis Bro. 
Bag Co., manufacturer of multiwall 
paper flour bags as well as textile 
bags, has issued a new booklet deal- 
ing with the proper care of paper 
bags. 

The publication gives a lot of in- 
teresting data regarding the proper 
methods to follow in caring for the 
bags in storage and how to restore 
them to the correct moisture content 
after they have dried out. 

By means of line-drawn illustra- 
tions, the booklet shows where and 
how not to store the bales of bags, 
and also illustrates the installation 
of different types of humidifying de- 
vices to restore the lost moisture to 
the bags before they are used. 

The title of the publication is “Im- 
portant Facts for the Man in Charge 
of Paper Bag Storage.” It consists 
of eight pages. Copies may be ob- 
tained from any of the Bemis fac- 
tories or warehouses. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ANNUAL MEETING PLANNED 


Louisville, Ky.—The American 
Millers Association will hold its an- 
nual meeting at the Brown Hotel in 
Louisville on May 27 and 28, H. N. 
Jernigen, secretary of the organiza- 
tion, has announced. Plans for the 
program have not been completed. 
Emmett Loy of Loy Mills, Brookville, 
Ohio, is president of the association. 
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WANT SOME?—The happy expres- 
sion on the face of this dressed-up 
young lady from one of the rural re- 
gions of Holland is there for a reason. 
She is expressing in a way the joy of 
her country over the fact that food 
there may now be obtained without 
coupons. She is sampling one of the 
ration-free cookies from a bag that 
she has just purchased. 
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Planned Wheat Stocks in England 
to Be Reduced by the End of June 


Washington, D. C.—In view of the 
international position of wheat 
stocks, the United Kingdom has 
agreed in principle to a further re- 
duction in her import requirements 
for the coming months by means of 
a reduction of the planned stocks at 
the end of June, 1946, to a minimum 
figure representing less than the 
supplies which were regularly avail- 
able before the war. 

That assurance was given by Sir 
Ben Smith, British minister of food, 
during a series of discussions held 
here recently between the British 
official and Clinton P. Anderson, sec- 
retary of agriculture. 

It was recognized during the dis- 
cussions that the supply situation in 
both wheat and rice had been of 
concern for some time owing to the 
great increase in demand from areas 
liberated this past year and to very 
low crop yields in 1945 in most pro- 
ducing areas outside of the North 
American continent. 

In addition to reducing its import 
requirements, the United Kingdom 
is also maintaining its wartime re- 
quirements that all wheat suitable 
for human consumption shall be re- 
served for flour making and that such 
wheat shall not be used for livestock 
feed. 

The wheat situation is at present 
under consideration by the Combined 
Food Board where representatives of 
the major exporting countries are 
attempting to prepare agreed recom- 
mendations for mobilizing all world 
supplies and dividing them equitably. 

Available supplies of wheat during 
the first half of 1946 are expected to 
fall substantially short of desired im- 
port requirements of European and 
Far East users. Since in many coun- 
tries cereals comprise as much as 
half of the current food intake, the 
shortage of this commodity is seri- 
ous. 

The 1945 wheat crop in the United 
States was one of the few to sur- 
pass the billion-bushel mark, but even 
with this large supply it will not be 
possible to fulfill all the. demands 
made upon it. Every possible effort 
will be made, Secretary Anderson 
said, to collect and deliver the wheat 
to seaboard. Special programs to 
provide transportation for the move- 
ment to eastern ports, the Gulf and 
to the Pacific outlets are now in op- 
eration. As much wheat as can pos- 


sibly be moved will b laced ines 
4 AP senaycsntiee of directors at the regular winter 


freighters for needy countries over- 
seas. 

The discussions with the British 
Minister of Food also covered the 
rice situation. From incomplete re- 
ports of rice availability in the ma- 
jor producing and consuming areas 
in the Far East, it appears that the 
deficit in 1946 may reach 2,000,000 
tons. It has been agreed to urge, in 
so far as possible, that rice be re- 
served for the use of those peoples 
for whom rice is the staple diet. 
The U. K. will continue its policy of 
issuing no rice for civilian consump- 
tion. The U.S. rice crop in 1945 
reached record levels and as much as 
possible is being made available for 
export to the needy areas. In addi- 
tion to thé shipments to normal out- 
lets of the U. S. Territories and Cuba, 
shipments have been made to the 
Netherlands East Indies and to the 
Philippines and through UNRRA to 
China. 

All rice moving into international 
trade, including all rice available for 
export for far eastern areas, is sub- 





ject to the allocation recommenda- 
tions of the Combined Food Board. 
The rice committee of the Combined 
Food Board is now considering the 
situation and is preparing agreed 
recommendations for mobilizing all 
world supplies and dividing them 
equitably. 
, ie 


Canada Acts to Meet 
Critical Shortage 
of Wheat in France 


Toronto, Ont.—The Canadian gov- 
ernment has decided to increase its 
wheat shipments to France by 50% 
during the first four months of 1946, 
James A. MacKinnon, Canadian min- 
ister of trade and commerce, has 
announced in London. 

He explained that the reason for 
this increase in exports to France is 
to aid that country in meeting seri- 
ous wheat shortages. The exact ton- 
nage of grain that France will re- 
ceive was not announced. The in- 
creased shipments, it was explained, 
represent a speed-up of delivery 
rather than a boost in the total ton- 
nage to be provided during the year. 

Mr. MacKinnon supplied the infor- 
mation that Canadian wheat ship- 
ments during the last 30 months ap- 
proached the 900,000,000-bu mark. 
At present stocks are so low that this 
rate cannot be continued and from 
now until June Canada will be able 
to provide only about 25% of the 
total wheat shipped by exporting 
countries. The world supply situa- 
tion could only be met if importing 
countries use increased quantities of 
other grains for human consumption. 

The Netherlands and Belgium both 
have decided to buy Canadian oats to 
help meet the wheat deficiency while 
France so far has not done so. It is 
understood negotiations between 
France and Canada are continuing 
with France pressing for large ship- 
ments. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CENTRAL FEED DEALERS 
SCHEDULE JUNE MEETING 


Milwaukee, Wis.—Dates for the 
twenty-first annual convention of the 
Central Retail Feed Association have 
been set for June 3-4 at Hotel 
Schroeder in.Milwaukee, by the board 





board meeting here. 

According to David K. Steenbergh, 
executive secretary, plans are being 
considered also for the inclusion: of 
a trade show with the convention as 
a vehicle to present to the dealers, 
jobbers, wholesalers and manufactur- 
ers new or improved machinery and 
equipment. More details of the plan 
will be made at the next board meet- 
ing to be held in Milwaukee early 
in March. 

The directors voted to again pre- 
sent to 4-H Club project winners 
gold pins and certificates, awards 
which the association began present- 
ing in 1938. 

Immediate past president Fred Pit- 
telkow, of the H. C. Schmidt Milling 
Co., Oshkosh, Wis., was presented 
‘with a gold pin. 

Directors appointed James F. Kee- 
gan, Keegan Bros., Richland Center, 
to represent the state association on 
the board of directors of the Wiscon- 
sin Co-operative Poultry Feeders As- 
sociation. 
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THE carefully planned production 
cycle of Dixie-Portland flours is rig- 
idly established for each exact grade 
of flour needed by our flour customers. 
For family trade, for bread and crack- 
er bakers—Dixie-Portland flours’ are 
widely known for ideal performance. 





FOR 
EVERY 
PURPOSE 


OUR COMPA’ 


ARKANSAS CITY THE HIGGINSVILLE | DIXIE-PORTLAND 


FLOUR MILLS CO. e FLOUR MILL ae FLOUR MILLS 
ARKANSAS CITY, KANSAS HIGGINSVILLE, MISSOURI RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


SOUTHERN OFFICES, MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 
“NS TOTAL DAILY MILLING CAPACITY 14,000 CwrTs. 
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goals call for production not 

greatly different from that 
of 1945, in recognition of a continued 
high level of need. Some small re- 
ductions are sought, as well as some 
increases. These adjustments re- 
flect the shift from high military re- 
quirements to civilian demands, for- 
eign food needs, and—in some cases 
—the prospective shift to foreign 


G ENERALLY, the 1946 crop 
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Agriculture in the Year Ahead 


By J. B. Hutson 


production sources cut off by the 
war. 

Some people have questioned the 
advisability of such a continued high 
level of production. Now that the 
war is over, they say, shouldn’t we 
cut back in farm production? This 
cannot be answered briefly, and we 
frankly recognize that the goals may 
give us more of some commodities 
than can be moved into normal con- 


sumptive channels. The over-all need, 
however, must be considered fully 
from two points. First, the demand 
for food abroad, and, second, the 
domestic demand for food. 

First, let us consider the demand 
for food for foreign shipments. Even 
though at the moment all arrange- 
ments have not been made for mov- 
ing the entire volume of output called 
for in 1946 goals, there is a tremen- 








Silk Floss 


More than just another flour— 
Silk Floss has kept that extra 
measure of baking value that 
has made its superior reputa- 

tion over many years. 
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Wheat will form the backbone of 
agricultural exports from the United 
States in 1946, but during the first half 
of 1946 the total estimated world 
import requirement for wheat is sev- 


~eral million tons above the available 


supply in the United States and the 
three other leading exporting coun- 
tries. This is one of the points 
made by J. B. Hutson, Undersecre- 
tary of Agriculture, in, discussing 
agricultural trade prospects for the 
next year or two before a recent 
Ohio State Extension Conference. 





dous need for agricultural products 
in other countries of the world. In 
fact, I think it would be conserva- 
tive enough to say that there will be 
more real need for food in the world 
during the early months of 1946 than 
at any time since the start of the 
war. 

In 1945 we consumed in the United 
States about 78% of the total vol- 
ume of agricultural commodities we 
have produced. We have furnished 
about 10% of our production to our 
military services. We have made 
available for export about 12% of our 
output. 

Liberated areas have received very 
substantial quantities of our food. In 
the final quarter of 1945 liberated 
areas took about two thirds of all 
food that left the United States. 
About one eighth went to the United 
Kingdom, and the remainder to other 
outlets, including U. S. territories, 
the Philippines, and commercial ex- 
ports. In 1945 as a whole, more than 
1,000,000 tons of food have gone 
direct to France and French North 
Africa. An equal amount has gone 
to Belgium and the Netherlands. 
And during the year when the mili- 
tary authorities had responsibility 
for relief supplies, these liberated 
countries received a large portion of 
the 3,700,000 tons of food which our 
army sent overseas as relief supplies. 

But even with these large ship- 
ments, there remain tremendous un- 
filled needs. For example, Great 
Britain has been unable to make any 
significant improvement in the rela- 
tively nutritious but unpalatable diet 
of the war years. In Europe, people 
in some urban areas are eating only 
half, or less, of the calories we do, 
while the great majority are eating 
much less than half of the so-called 
protective foods. Further, the needs 
of the Far East are immense—espe- 
cially for rice and grains. 

At the present time we do_ not 
know whether we will be able to ex- 
port 12%, or 10% or less, of the food 
that is produced in 1946 and 1947. 
That would be substantially more 
than we have moved abroad in re- 
cent years, except as it has been 
financed in part by this country in 
the form of lend-lease assistance or 
other means. Prospects of food ex- 
ports in 1946 and 1947 are greatly 
dependent, of course, on financing 
programs that have been completed 
or are currently being arranged. Ap- 
proval of the second United States 
contribution of $1,333,000,000 for the 
United Nations Relief and Rehabili- 
tation Administration, will assure a 
continued high level of U. S. food 
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shipments for much of 1946—a level 
which will call for government pur- 
chases at a rate of $100,000,000 or 
more a month. 

Even so, there will be very large 
needs abroad which will not be met— 
which we will not be able to meet. 
On the basis of our ability to make 
supplies available, we might divide 
our food commodities roughly into 
three groups: (1) those like sugar 
and fats and oils which will still be 
in such short supply next year that 
we can meet only a fraction of the 
urgent needs and demands for foreign 
shipments; (2) a rather long list of 
commodities which we will be able 
to ship abroad in substantial quanti- 
ties, meeting a fair share of the re- 
quirements without cutting below a 
high level of consumption here at 
home, and (3) a few commodities, 
headed by wheat, which will form 
the backbone of our foreign ship- 
ments. Even here it is interesting 
to note that during the first half of 
1946 the total estimated»world im- 
port requirement for wheat is several 
million tons above the available sup- 
ply in the United States and the 
three other leading exporters. 

Looking backward for a moment, 
I should like to say any failures in 
meeting the emergency food needs 
of devastated countries in the past 
have not been due to any production 
failures by our farmers or by those 
who have directed farm production 
programs. The wartime production 
record speaks for itself. Nor has 
there been any general consumer 
objection to sharing our food sup- 
plies with the needy abroad. In fact, 
I judge the temper of the people 
to be that we must do all we can 
to help meet the serious distress in 
many foreign countries. The limita- 
tions under which we have had to 
operate have been those of transpor- 
tation, both internal and external; 
financial limitations; inability to 
reach many of the distressed popula- 
tions; and other factors over which 
agriculture has had no control. Many 
of these limitations are lifting now, 
and the tremendous foreign demand 
becomes a potential market factor 
which we must consider carefully. 

So, looking at the picture of for- 
eign demands—to say nothing of 
needs—it appears to me that we can 
look for no sharp drop in exports for 
many months to come. Since much 
of the 1946 farm production will be 
marketed late in 1946 and early 1947, 
it is difficult to prophesy from the 
long range point of view. But we 
must also consider the fact that 
Europe will not return to its full pre- 
war pattern of production for some 
time. 

Next in appraising the need for a 
high level of production in 1946 is 
the demand for food in our own 
country. 

During the war years, our over- 
all per capita consumption was 8% 
above the prewar level. But even so, 
the demand was not met fully. Based 
on the strong consumer income pre- 
vailing in the war years, it is esti- 
mated that per capita consumption 
would have been up 10% instead of 
4H, if the demand had been met in 
ull. 

Since the war, domestic purchas- 
ing power has been holding up con- 
siderably better than was expected. 
There seems to be more buying pow- 
er in the hands of consumers than 
was realized. Unemployed persons 
have backlogs of savings, or unem- 
ployment compensation, :and return- 
Ing servicemen have mustering-out 
pay to spend. The net result has 
been a continuing strong consumer 
farm production level in 1946. 
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First, we have had very favorable 
yields during the war period. Even 
with goals substantially as high as 
in 1945, factors affecting yields might 
result in our producing not so much 
in 1946 as we did a year ago. 

Second, we must consider the feed 
situation. In our livestock produc- 
tion of 1942-44, we used substantial 
quantities of grain that had accumu- 
lated prior to the war. After sev- 
eral years of dipping into our stocks 
of grains, we used the last—so to 
speak—of our reserve supplies of 
grains. Further, to support our very 
high level of meat production, we 
demand. In my opinion, the per 


capita consumption of food by U. S. 
civilians at the present time is run- 
ning about 15% above prewar, com- 
pared with the 8% increase during 
the war years. 

All-in-all it appears pretty certain 
that the need for food will outweigh 
any fear of general surpluses for a 
good many months ‘to come. We 
must not underestimate the continu- 
ing great demand for our food prod- 
ucts. 

In addition to the level of domes- 
tic and foreign food demand, there 
are two other factors that should be 
touched briefly in considering our 
imported sizable quantities of wheat 
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and other grains that were used as 
feed. Meat production in 1945 was 
something like 10% below that of 
1944—due chiefly to the smaller pig 
crop coming to market this year. 
For the next year, livestock mar- 
ketings—which is the way we meas- 
ure meat production—will probably 
exceed those of this year. If this 
greater livestock marketing is to be 
effected, we shall need another big 
feed crop in 1946. That is why we 
are asking for larger crops of corn, 
oats, barley and grain sorghums for 
next year. High requirements for 
corn and other feed crops reflect not 
only large livestock numbers in this 
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You know the one about ( 
too many cooks spoiling the broth. 

In the case of bread, however, it’s a little 
different. For the finest loaf the skill of two is 


absolutely necessary ... the Master Baker 
and the Master Miller. No other combination 





can give you the results you want. Our Master 
Millers select the finest grain in the world—hard 





spring wheat from northern America. Then, 





with their “Master Milling” process, turn out 
a full strength flour with the high rising qualities 
necessary to bake the finest loaf every 





day, every month. Golden crusted, 
full flavored bread is assured 
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country, but also the need to rebuild 
war-depleted stocks. 

Our 1946 goals for dairy products 
are essentially the same as the goals 
for 1945, but about 2% less than the 
record 123,000,000,000 Ibs of milk 
being produced this year under very 
favorable conditions. I have a feel- 
ing that we could find an outlet for 
a volume of dairy production equal 
to that of 1945, which was slightly 
above the year’s goal. I think that 
is particularly true if we will make 
shifts within the dairy industry—and 
_I am thinking in terms of the kinds 
of products that are produced. For 
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example, we could be using substan- 
tially more butter at the present 
time—and we could probably con- 
tinue to use more for a relatively 
long time, particularly during the 
period ahead when other fats and 
oils and shortening are scarce. It 
may be necessary, in order to mar- 
ket a quantity of dairy products in 
1946 substantially equal to that of 
1945, to channel more of our out- 
put into butter. In later years, fur- 
ther changes may be advisable. Since 
Europe has always been self-sufficient 
—and in some cases an exporter—of 
dairy products, this outlet does not 
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SHE’LL SPEND $35.35° 


RS. Average Cake Customer spends $35.35* annually for 


sweet goods... 


and she wants her money’s worth. She 


wants the tender, tasty cake that only top quality ingredients 


can produce. 


Let’s think a bit about that $35.35. About $1.40 of that 


figure represents. cake flour cost to the baker. 


Top quality 


cake flour costs so little that it is foolish to be satisfied with 
inferior flours that are bound to produce a coarser, tougher 


cake .. 


. and the risk of losing valuable customers. 


Making top quality cake flours is a specialized milling job. 


It requires special wheat selection, adequate elevator capacity 
for separate binning, strict laboratory con- 
trol and, above all, the “know how” 


in the milling process itself. 


F. W. Stock & Sons know 
how to produce high grade cake 
Stock’s PATENT and 
De.icakE (for high sugar ratios) 
have been meeting top quality 
standards for leading bakers 


flours. 


for many years. 


*Average expenditure of Buffalo and Cin- 
cinnati families in a 1945 survey by the 
National Institute of Transit Advertising. 





































seem to offer a market from the long- 
time point of view. But we can use 
advantageously more of some kinds 
of dairy products in this country. 
Per capita consumption of whole 
milk has increased during the war 
period, and even now the diets of 
millions of our people could be im- 
proved by adding more milk. Any 
loss in exports in postwar years could 


-be more than made up by serving 


all school children milk at the noon- 
day meal. 

In the case of poultry products, 
including turkeys, it is almost certain 
—with more red meat available next 
year—that we will have an outlet for 
a smaller quantity. Consequently, 
the goals for poultry have been re- 
duced—on chickens raised to 17% 
below this year’s output, and on tur- 
keys to 10% below 1945 production. 

In the case of eggs, a similar situ- 
ation prevails. We have been dehy- 
drating considerable quantities of 
eggs during the war years to meet 
specific wartime requirements. But 
dried eggs are not a particularly 
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For 83 years F. W. 
Stock & Sons, Inc., 
have been milling 
flour specially to 
meet bakers’ needs. 
Careful wheat selec- 
tion, accurate milling 
and controlled uni- 
formity make Stock’s 
flours tops. 


THREE ULTRA-MODERN 
MILLS IN ONE produce spring 
and hard wheat bread flours — 
Michigan cake flours — whole 
adios and cracked wheat — 
and the famous Daisy Donut flours. 
Daisy Automatic Donut Machines. 
One of America’s newest milling 
plants, modern and efficient. 
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easy product to move, and our war- 
time outlets have dwindled swiftly. 
Eggs represent one commodity 
which we may have some difficulty 
in marketing next year. Even here, 
the extent of the problem will de- 
pend on developments in domestic 
and foreign demand in the spring. 
Effective demand may be greater 
than now expected. But considering 
the loss we shall probably have to 
take in outlets for the dehydrated 
product, plus the fact that more red 
meats will be available, we have set 
the egg production goal for 1946 at 
15% below 1945’s 4,577,000,000 dozen. 
Whether or not we can hold this level 
of production in later years, may be 
open to some question. It may be 
that later on there will have to be 
some further adjustment in poultry 
numbers. 

Turning to the cash crops, we need 
—and I hope we’ll get—another crop 
of wheat equal to the record crop of 
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this year. The chief factor that could 
work to keep our supplies of wheat 
or bread grains in this country from 
being at a relatively low level at the 
end of 1946 would be our inability 
to obtain transportation for moving 
it to ports. We have a huge demand 
for wheat. Arrangements can be 
worked out for moving large quan- 
tities, but it may be impossible to 
move all of the amount needed. Con- 
sequently, we may have wheat at the 
end of this crop year in excess of 
normal stocks—even though we could 
not meet the demand in full because 
of transportation difficulties. To re- 
iterate, the limitation in this case will 
be in large part due to internal trans- 
portation problems in the United 
States. 

By the end of 1945 we will have 
moved something like 175,000,000 bus 
out of the country—that .is, during 
the last six months of 1945. During 
the last half of the wheat crop year 
—or the first six months of 1946— 
we should move 225,000,000 bus to 
help meet the needs of devastated 
countries. To reach this goal, we 
will need vigorous action, especially 
with regard to internal transporta- 
tion. 

Not many of us believe that after 
the 1946 crop—assuming a normal 
situation in other large wheat pro- 
ducing countries—it will be possible 
to find outlets for this volume of 
wheat. Wheat growers undoubtedly 
face—either in 1947 or 1948—or when 
wheat production is again on a nor- 
mal basis in other countries, a siz- 
able adjustment in production. . 

The goal for cotton calls for an 
acreage slightly above that of 1945. 
Another crop of cotton in 1946 at 
near the level of 1945’s small crop 
would for, all practical purposes wipe 
out the cotton surplus we’ve been 


hearing so much about the past dec- ° 


ade or more. At the beginning of 
this crop year, we had a little more 
than 11,000,000 bales of cotton in 
this country. The small 1945 crop 
will turn out to be about 9,000,000 
bales. According to estimates, this 
crop year we will use about 9,000,000 
bales in this country, while we will 
export about 3,000,000. With a total 
use of about 12,000,000 bales and a 
crop of 9,000,000, we will reduce our 
stocks about 3,000,000 bales. This 
will bring them down to between 
8,000,000 and 8,500,000 bales. An- 
other reduction next year of 2,000,- 
000 or 3,000,000 bales—taking into 
account the quality of stocks we hold 
—would virtually eliminate the cotton 
surplus. That would make it pos- 
sible to plan on the ‘basis of growing 
cotton as we see the outlets for it, 
without having to worry about how 
much of the existing surplus we can 
move during current marketing years. 

We are asking for a downward 
adjustment in oilseed crops as com- 
pared with 1945—the principal re- 
ductions being in soybeans and pea- 
nuts. That may not be a very good 
way to say it—since the acreage will 
still be at an extremely high level 
as compared with the prewar years. 
For example, we are asking for 9,- 
500,000 acres of soybeans, compared 
with 10,596,000 in 1945, and an aver- 
age of 4,121,000 for the 1937-41 pe- 
riod. Perhaps a better way to say 
it is that we aren’t asking for quite 
so large an increase in oilseed crops 
over the prewar years as we have 
requested in the past two or three 
years. 

Many who are familiar with the 
fats and oils situation in the United 
States and throughout the world 
may question that decision. I have 
appraised it. several .times myself, 
and I must confess that I am not 
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entirely satisfied. But there is more 
involved in the oilseed goals than 
appears on the surface. The oilseed 
crops that are produced next year 
will be crushed from September or 
October, 1946, to September or Oc- 
tober, 1947. If the crop is a little 
smaller in 1946 than it was in 1945, 
there will be slightly less domestic 
oilseed in the summer and fall of 
1947. We believe by that time—and 
probably before—sizable quantities of 
copra and other oil-bearing material 
will be available from countries from 
which these supplies were obtained 
prior to the war. And I might add 
that the Philippines normally sup- 


plied us with large quantities of 
oil-bearing materials. 

With another year of relatively 
full production set for 1946, it is 
pertinent to look ahead—as best we 
can now—to future production oppor- 
tunities. The nation’s farm plant 
came out of the war geared to pro- 
duce a volume of products fully 25% 
above prewar levels. With price sup- 
ports that will be available in 1946 
and 1947—and probably in 1948—I 
don’t see much to keep us from con- 
tinuing production at this high level. 
The chances are more for a drop in 
1946 than in 1947 or 1948, because we 
still have some farm labor problems 
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that may affect next year’s plantings. 
By harvest time, however, I should 
think the labor situation would be- 
gin to ease up. 

The increased farm output has been 
produced during the war years, and 
particularly in 1944 and 1945, with 
about 20% fewer people on the farms. 
The work of many women, children 
and old men, long work hours, and 
the great increase in mechanization 
made possible this achievement. I 
expect the end of the war will in- 
crease rather than diminish the rate 
of mechanization on farms. It in- 
creased even during the war when 

(Continued on page 100.) 
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WHEN YOU WANT THEM 


Over 300,000 bushels storage capacity assures 
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Among new nutritional and tech- 
nological developments affecting the 
baking industry which will be em- 
phasized during sessions of the sixth 
annual conference of the Institute of 
Food Technologists, to be held 
March 18-20 at the Statler Hotel, 
Buffalo, N. Y., are the application 
of electronics and principles of in- 
dustrial sanitation, according to a 
tentative schedule recently issued by 
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Sanitation, Electronics on 
Food Technologists’ Agenda 


the institute. 

Other sessions will embrace the 
topics of quality and flavor control, 
processing operations and methods. 
In all, the program will consist of 
eight technical sessions, one luncheon 
and one banquet session. It is 
planned to inform those engaged in 
the processing, packaging, handling, 
shipping, and storage of food prod- 
ucts on technological developments 


during the war and, as far as prac- 
tical, project the potential application 
of the developments into peacetime 
practice. 

Addresses on subjects of interna- 
tional importance will be made at 
the March 18 luncheon and March 
19 banquet sessions. An attendance 
of 1,000 technologists from all parts 
of the United States, Canada, Mex- 
ico and South America is being pro- 
vided for in the hotel and meeting 
rooms. 

Equipment and supply exhibits will 
open March 17 and continue through- 
out the meeting. Space for 100 ex- 
hibits has been made available. 
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Plans for the conference were 
started last fall when ODT rulings, 
which caused cancellation of the 1945 
Conference, were relaxed. In effect 
the meeting.will be a “doubleheader” 
to bridge the gap since the 1944 meet- 
ing in Chicago. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Mediterranean Filbert 


Production Smallest 
in 15 Years 


The 1945 preliminary Department 
of Agriculture estimate of filbert 
production in Italy, Spain and Tur- 
key, the leading commercial produc- 
ing countries, is 63,000 short tons 
(unshelled basis), compared with 
112,100 tons in 1944 and 93,500 tons 
in 1943. This total is the smallest 
since the 60,000 tons produced in 
1929. 

The export situation, at mid-sea- 
son, indicates that the short crop 
likely will be exhausted before 1946 
nuts become available, as far as 
United States importers are con- 
cerned. 











BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


BAKERS SEE SPORT FILM 

Cavalcade of Sports, motion pic- 
ture presenting outstanding sports 
events of the past few years, includ- 
ing the Army-Navy football game 
in full color, was shown at the sup- 
per meeting of the Bakers Club of 
Philadelphia, at the Hotel Sheraton, 
recently. 
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Chanin Bidg., N.Y.C. 
Home Offices: 
800°Mill St., Belleville, N. J. 
Chicago Sales Office: 
Frank J. Hale 415 N. Damen Ave., Chi. Il. 
Pres New York Sales Office: 

45-54 37th St., L. 1.C., N.Y. 
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HARDESTY MILLING CO. 
Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 
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HIGH-SPEED SIFTERS 
CYLINDER SEPARATORS 
MAGNETIC SEPARATORS 
DUST COLLECTORS 
GRAIN CLEANING MACHINERY 


RICHMOND MANUFACTURING Co. 
f LOCKPORT, N. Y. 
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; | “The Flour of the Nation” 
sy eet 





‘The scientific knowledge, care and fine craftsman- 
ship that go into building America’s planes are fully matched by 
the skill and devoted attention we give to producing AMERICAN 
Flours. Nothing is spared to make sure that these flours give 


superior performance in the bakery. 


Flour Capacity 


4,000 Sacks O t 
oo. erican Flours, inc. 
1,700,000 Bus. G M. ROSS, Jiwk puke. 
President Secretary 


NEWTON, RANSAS 
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Pennsylvania Convention Talks 
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Point Ways to Meet All Phases 


of Bakeries’ Postwar Problems 


Ways of meeting the problems of 
the postwar era in all phases of the 
baking industry—merchandising, vo- 
cational training, management, pro- 
duction, state legislation and a chang- 
ing national economy—were pointed 
out to members of the Pennsylvania 


Bakers Association, who convened 
in Philadelphia, Jan. 13-15, at the 
Bellevue-Stratford Hotel. 

Returning the association to a pre- 
war scope of activities, S. P. Stall- 
worth, retiring president, in presiding 
at the opening session, discussed the 


many steps that must be taken by 
the industry in Pennsylvania to main- 
tain and improve its position. He 
particularly pointed out the effort 
that will be put forth by the asso- 
ciation to serve the industry in the 
state. As an example, he said, it has 
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so seriously curtailed domestic supplies. 


@ Now that military needs are materially reduced you can again use 


at least 6 per cent nonfat dry milk solids in your bread and other baked 


goods to help make your customers the “best fed” in the world. 


AMERICAN DRY MILK INSTITUTE, Inc., 221 N. La Salle St., Chicago 
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By WAYNE G. MARTIN, JR. 


Eastern States Manager, 
The Northwestern Miller 





been decided to move the offices of 
the association from Philadelphia to 
Harrisburg. The reason for this is 
that since Harrisburg is the capital 
of the state, the association will be 
in much closer contact with all offi- 
cials having to do with the industry’s 
operation. 

The reports of Theodore Staab, 
secretary, and C. Frank Summy, Jr., 
treasurer, showed that not only had 
the association been active during 
the past year, but that it is now in a 
very sound position. Convention at- 
tendance was large. 


Sweet Goods Motion Picture 


An outstanding feature of the 
opening business session was the 
presentation of the moving picture, 
“The Market for Sweet Baked 
Goods,” prepared by Standard 
Brands, Inc. Albert Pleus, sales pro- 
motional manager for that firm, de- 
clared that sweet baked goods offer 
a tremendous opportunity to the bak- 
ing industry. He said that a survey 
previously made of the bread indus- 
try proved so valuable that it was 
decided to make a similar one for 
sweet goods. 

Mr. Pleus emphasized the fact that 
there is an excellent opportunity in 
the dessert field for bakers, but add- 
ed that housewives must be made to 
realize the nutritive value of these 
products. He estimated that the an- 
nual market for dessert in this. coun- 
try approximates $800,000,000, 

For some time there has been close 
co-operation between the state of 
Pennsylvania and its baking industry. 
This fact was brought out by the 
Hon. Miles Horst, representing the 
commonwealth. While the state has 
adopted many laws directly affecting 
bakers, nevertheless through the ex- 
cellent co-operation that has existed, 
these laws for the most part have 
been reasonable and advantageous to 
all concerned, he said. 


Vocational Training Discussed 


Another question discussed at 
length, of imperative concern to bak- 
ers at this time, was that of voca- 
tional training. J. B. Spark, Dough- 
nut Corp. of America, reported on a 
survey made by his company on this 
question. He explained that many 
other industries have done and are 
continuing to do effective work in 
training young people for positions in 
their industries, and he regretted the 
fact that the baking industry has 
been most remiss in this respect. 

Mr. Spark described current voca- 
tional planning in various communi- 
ties and urged that bakers every- 
where give their attention to secur- 
ing better vocational training so that 
there may be an improved supply 
of help for the industry. 


Housewife Called the Judge 


An address of particular interest 
to retail bakers was delivered by 
Joseph D. Noonan, a well-known re- 
tail baker of Worcester, Mass. In 
it he plainly told bakers that ihe 
housewife is the judge of their in- 
dustry. Mr. Noonan emphasized the 
need for quality products, intelligent 
merchandising and attractive display. 
He repeated throughout his address 
that bakers must study the desires 
of consumers and operate their busi- 
nesses accordingly. 

A panel discussion on production 
problems was held late in the after- 
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noon of the first day’s business ses- 
sion, under the direction of Peter J. 
Pirrie of Bakers Weekly. Many in- 
teresting subjects were discussed at 
this time. 

Starting the second day’s business 
session, John E. Lange, an accounting 
consultant of Teaneck, N. J., spoke 
of cost controls being the key to a 
baker’s success. From his experience, 
he gave many concrete examples of 
how bakers may improve the prof- 
its in their businesses by controlling 
costs. These cost controls should 
be applied to both production and 
merchandising operations. 


Management Questions Aired 


Another forum was devoted to 
management problems, under the di- 
rection of Gerard R. Williams, Wil- 
liams Baking Co., Inc., Scranton, 
Pa. It was based upon questions 
which had been submitted for answer. 
The forum brought out the fact that 
management is faced with labor, 
production and merchandising prob- 
lems, all of which must receive close 
study and intelligent handling if a 
bakery is to be operated on a well- 
rounded basis. 

An address along broad economic 
lines was that of Richard P. Hen- 
dren, of the Committee for Economic 
Development. He said that the coun- 
try is facing a new form of planned 
economy which will affect all busi- 
nesses, including the baking indus- 
try. This planned economy should 
be studied closely by business men in 
order to govern their businesses so 


—Pennsylvania Officers— 


President, Albert E. Schmidt, 
Harrisburg. 

Vice President, J. R. Dwyer, 
Erie. 

Treasurer, C. Frank Summy, 
Jr., Lancaster. 











that they will fit into it to the best 
possible advantage, he said. 

From the standpoint of production, 
one of the outstanding addresses was 
that of Dr. Oscar Skovholt of the 
Quality Bakers of America, Inc., New 
York. With the end of the war, and 
an approaching era of new machinery 
production as well as knowledge of 
production problems that has been 
gained during the war, there un- 
doubtedly will be many new opera- 
tional problems in the baking indus- 
try. These must be met successfully 
by all individual bakers if they are 
to maintain themselves in a competi- 
tive position. 

Facilities offered to bakers by the 
American Institute of Baking were 
described by. Wilmoth C. .Mack of 
that organization. The institute has 
developed many new forms of serv- 
ices within the last few years and 
it was Mr. Mack’s hope that bakers 
would take advantage of them. 


Program Deemed Up to Bakers 


The concluding address of the con- 
vention was made by Fred L. Cobb, 
president of the American Bakers 
Association. In his own intensely in- 
teresting style, Mr. Cobb said that 
the peacetime program for the bak- 
ing industry is up to the bakers 
themselves. He described the facili- 
ties of the American Bakers Asso- 
ciation for helping bakers solve these 
problems, but reiterated repeatedly 
that the final solution rests upon the 
baker, 

New officers were elected as fol- 
lows: Albert E. Schmidt, Harrisburg, 
Pa., president; J. R. Dwyer, Erie, Pa., 
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vice president; C. Frank Summy, Jr., 
Lancaster, Pa., treasurer. s 

On both days of ‘the convention 
luncheon meetings were held by both 
bakers and allied tradesmen. This 
plan served to keep those attending 
the convention together and afforded 
opportunity for mutual discussion. 

The president’s reception, held in 
the hotel on the evening of Jan. 13, 
was well attended and was consid- 
ered successful, as was the cocktail 
party held for the ladies attending 
the convention on the afternoon of 
Jan. 14 in the hotel. 

On the evening of Jan. 14, the re- 
tail bakers held a dinner party in 
the Philadelphia Rifle Club, which 


also proved to be a most entertaining 
event. 

The final social event of the con- 
vention was the annual banquet held 
on the evening of Jan. 15, under the 
chairmanship of G. Leonard Conly. 
The banquet was preceded by a cock- 
tail party and followed by dancing. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


The ideal temperature for mixing 
cake batters is between 70 and 75° F. 
Very few cake shops have tempera- 
ture control, however, so the tem- 
perature of the eggs and milk is 
usually adjusted so that the finished 
cake batter has a temperature of 
about 75° F. 
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Frozen Food Trend 


Frozen fruits and vegetables now 
constitute only about 1.5% (farm- 
weight basis) of the total consump- 
tion of these products in the fresh 
and processed form. In terms of per- 
centage increases the expansion dur- 
ing the next few years no doubt will 
be enormous, but it is probable that 
a considerable period, say 10 years, 
will be required for frozen foods to 
take over any sizeable proportion of 
the total trade in fruits and vege- 
tables. But the trend will be strong- 
ly in this direction.—F. L. Thomsen, 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 





because Swift’s Brookfield Frozen Eggs 


provide a larger yield 


Your pound cakes, jelly roll, and coffee cakes can be more 


plentiful every time—when you use Swift’s Brookfield Frozen Eggs: 


Swift uses only selected, spring-laid eggs and the matchless 


characteristics of these fresh eggs are retained by a patented process: 


That’s why you can count on these fine Swift products 


for consistently superior baking in better yield and dependable results: 


See your Swift Salesman or call your nearest Swift branch for your 
supply of Swift’s Brookfield Frozen Whole Eggs, Whites and Yolks. 
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Baxsrs are helping make America 
strong by supplying vitamin enriched bread ... 
good enriched bread made from good flours. 
Your baking skill and “Standard’s” dependable 
flours help to serve our country when food 
is so essential to National Health and Strength. 


STAN DARD conany 


COMPANY 
BAKERY FLOURS 
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SMOOTHER BREAD 
PRODUCTION 


It is mighty important to any baker’s 
operating profit to have uniform 
dough development and smooth ma- 
chining every day, and at the same 
time produce loaves with good vol- 
ume, texture, color and appetizing 
taste. 


HAVASAK is milled to do just that 
in your bakery. It means less 
trouble and expense for you from 
day to day variations .. . and better 
bread for your customers. 


HAVASAK will help keep your 
loaf the way you want it all the time. 
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Try HAVASAK You'll 
like it for its economy. and 
fine quality results. 
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Bakery Sales Clinic 
Series Programmed 
at Milwaukee 


Milwaukee, Wis.—Dates for a se- 
ries of merchandising and _ sales 
clinics for retail bakers, sponsored by 
the Wisconsin Flour and Bakers Al- 
lied Trades Association, have been 
announced by J. J. Welsh, president 
of the association and head of the 
Milwaukee Preserve & Flavor Co. 

The initial meeting of the series 
will be held the evening of Feb. 18 
in the auditorium of the Milwaukee 
Gas Light Co., featuring a skit show- 
ing the right and wrong ways for 
salespeople to conduct business with 
customers. 

The second meeting, scheduled dor 
the same auditorium, will take place 
the night of March 19, and the third 
clinic, April 23. The final session in- 
volves a change of scene, for it corre- 
sponds with the second day of the 
annual convention of the Wisconsin 
Bakers Association, May 19, at the 
Milwaukee civic auditorium. 

Programs for the clinics are in 
charge of a committee headed by C. 
G. Swanson, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
which plans to bring speakers on 
sales training, merchandising, store 
and shop modernization and improve- 
ment, with appropriate demonstra- 
tions. 

Assisting on Mr. Swanson’s com- 
mittee are John T. Sorum, Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc; E. H. Saron, Milwaukee 
Preserve & Flavor Co; George Hueb- 
ner, Anheuser-Busch, Inc; Henry 
Fritz, Chapman & Smith Co; Arnold 
Boettcher, National Grain Yeast 
Corp; Carl F. Meyer, The American 
Baker; George W. Roth, Standard 
Brands, Inc; B. P. Schmidt, Wes- 
son Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co., and 
J. J. Mikula, Milwaukee Gas Light 
Co. 

Mr. Welsh described the clinics as 
affording the baker “constructive 
suggestions and ideas on how to bet- 
ter his products, his shop, his sales- 
people and himself—all of which are 
essential if he expects to survive the 
strong competition that is boynd to 
arise both within and without the 
baking industry as conditions get 
back to normal.” 

The January meeting of the asso- 
ciation at the Plankinton House at- 
tracted more than 25 allied trades- 
men and guests, who saw a motion 
picture on natural gas presented by 
the gas utility company. This month 
the tradesmen will honor all mem- 
bers in the service or recently re- 
turned with a fun and frolic party, 
to be held at the Milwaukee Press 
Club. 

In addition to the clinic commit- 
tee named by Mr. Welsh, the follow- 
ing were designated standing group 
chairmen for the association: 
Program, J. J. Mikula; membership 





Farm Products by Air 


Whereas agricultural products for- 
merly were looked upon merely as a 
potential fill-in or return load for air- 
planes mainly devoted to carrying in- 
dustrial commodities, now they are 
very generally viewed as offering a 
greater traffic potential than the 
products of industry. . . . Studies [by 
the government in transportation re- 
search] indicate that 5 to 10c [per 
ton mile] is not at all out of the ques- 
tion [in the near future]. — F. L. 
Thomsen, Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. 
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and attendance, H. J. Brown, Land 
O’ Lakes Creameries, and flour, Ray 
Burck, Bay State Milling Co. Phil 
Orth, Ph. Orth Co., heads the steer- 
ing committee. 

-——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


SAFE DRIVERS 

Omaha, Neb. — Thirty-one drivers 
of Omar Baking Co. cars and trucks 
received safety awards at the recent 
annual safety-award dinner and par- 
ty. The drivers have established rec- 
ords of ‘one to 15 years of driving 
Omaha streets without accidents, ac- 
cording to Fred Dawson, personnel 
manager. High on the list are: Wil- 





liam Reeves, 15 years; Elmer Swan- 
son, 14; Paul Edman, 13; Roland 
Lauritsen, 12; Clyde Tonkinson, 10; 
William Machovec, 10; Leonard Mor- 
ris, 10; Harry Woodard, 10; George 
Shepherd, 9; Glenn Custard, 8; Wil- 
burt Carter, 8, and Anthony Olhava, 
5. Nineteen others received pins for 
from one to four years of safe and ac- 
cident-less driving. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


If too large a quantity of malted 
wheat flour is added to the flour, the 
dough becomes slack resulting in 
flattened loaves having a grain that 
will be quite open. 
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HOW TO USE DDT 


*K *K *K 


AIB Bulletin. Warns Bakers of 
Dangers in the New 
Preparation 


The AIB has recently issued a 
special bulletin on DDT which con- 
tains the following suggestions: 

1.—DDT preparations’ are poison- 
ous and should be handled carefully. 

2. — DDT preparations contain 
varying amounts of DDT. Find out 
what your preparation is and how 
much DDT it contains. 
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3.—Do not use DDT preparations 
so that the powder or solution will 
come in contact with bakery prod- 
ucts ingredients or the products 
themselves, 

4A 5% solution of DDT Tech- 
nical sprayed on walls, ceilings, light 
cords, beams and- screens will pro- 
vide an insecticidal effect for three to 
four months. It is suggested that 
bakers use about one quart of the 
5% solution for each 250 square feet 
of surface. 

5.—Be careful in using DDT prep- 
arations that include kerosene—such 
products provide a fire hazard and 
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can be injurious if fumes are in- 
haled or the solution comes in con- 
tact with the skin. 

6.—A 5% solution can be painted 
on screens with good effect. 

7.—The water spray DDT solution 
will leave a visible residue on sprayed 
surfaces. This may be objectionable 
on some painted surfaces. 

8.—A 5% solution is suggested for 
the spring and early fly season, but 
in late fall or winter, a 2%% solu- 
tion is said to give good results. 

9—In combating cockroaches, a 
5% solution is suggested for spraying 
under tabletops, etc, and a 10% 


powder for spreading around in the 
manner that other roach powders are 
used. 

The bulletin adds a special warn- 
ing that DDT must not come in con- 
tact with ingredients or bakery prod- 
ucts. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DIVISION MANAGER NAMED 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Francis J. Barrett 
has been appointed manager of the 
bakery foods division of Henry & 
Henry, Inc., preservers, it was an- 
nounced by Oliver S. Petran, direc- 
tor of sales. 








Industry Men! 


More and more the old familiar faces are returning—men 


in all branches of the Baking Industry back from the wars— 


from Government services—from representing the Industry 


in Washington—all eager to get back into the swing of their 


former life and work. 


That was a fine example of faithful service and sincere co- 


operation through difficult times. So, we are glad to take this 


opportunity to say to all who served—in whatever capacity—in 


the armed forces or as a civilian—in this country or abroad: 


Thanks for what 






































YOU did and a hearty welcome back! 


LEVER BROTHERS COMPANY 





General Offices: Cambridge 39, Mass. 


Use COVO Super-Mix for extended 
freshness in cakes, icings, and sweet 


doughs ....... 
all-purpose shortening, for all frying, 
piecrust, and baking. 


use COVO, the 
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Buffalo Leaders Lay 


Convention Plans 
for N. Y. Bakers 


Buffalo, N. Y. — Leaders of the 
Buffalo baking and allied trades met 
in Hotel Statler, Jan. 14, to make 
plans for the annual convention of 
the New York State Association of 
ne Retail Bakers, June 
-4, 

Lawrence H. Miller, vice president 
of the state association and a past 
president of the Buffalo Master Bak- 
ers Association, presided as chairman 
of the convention committee. Also 
attending were: Peter Falter, presi- 
dent of the Buffalo association; Wil- 
liam A. Steller, secretary of the Buf- 
falo association; George Cavanaugh, 
Henning Mortensen, Ralph Harmel, 
Abe Saltzman and Alfred Pfuelb. 

Attending from the allied trades 
were: Philip H. Knoblock, Lever 
Bros. Co; Gerald Henry, Henry & 
Henry; Alvin Niedermeyer, H. & N. 
Bakers’ Supply; Edward M. Winkel- 
mann, General Mills, Inc; Michael 
Koegler, S. M. Gumpert Co; Charles 
Priester, Hilker & Bletsch Co; Henry 
Unger, National Grain Yeast Corp; 
William Cunius, Russell-Miller Mill- 
ing Co., and Theodore Barrett, Hen- 
ry & Henry. 

The following were appointed hon- 
orary chairmen for the convention: 
Charles Speidel, Alois Muehlbauer, 
Jr., William Schnellback, Jr., Cyrus 
W. Faber, Mr. Mortensen and A. G. 
Stegmeier. 

Mr. Falter and Mr. Cavanaugh 
were appointed assistant general 
chairmen of the convention. 

Mr. Miller appointed the following 
committee chairmen: finance, Mr. 
Steller; publicity, Mr. Cunius; pro- 
gram, Mr. Saltzman and Gerald Hen- 
ry; entertainment, Mr. Mortensen 
and Mr. Knoblock; transportation, 
Mr. Pfuelb and Mr. Winkelmann; re- 
ception, Mr. Harmel and Mr. Koeg- 
ler, and reservations, Mr. Priester 
and Mr. Unger. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PITTSBURGH PRODUCERS 
VIEW SWEET GOODS FILM 


E. L. Kunze, Pittsburgh district 
manager, Standard Brands, Inc., 
showed the film “The Market for 
Sweet Baked Products” at the Jan. 
3 evening dinner meeting of the 
Greater Pittsburgh Production Men’s 
Club. A spirited discussion of the 
points shown in the survey on the 
reasons that consumers do not buy 
sweet goods, cookies, pies and cakes, 
was participated in by the 90 mem- 
bers attending. 

R. R. Sanborn, flour broker, heads 
the committee for the club’s mid- 
winter frolic at Shannopin Country 
Club, Feb. 27, for members and 
guests. 

Assisting the chairman are L. A. 
Allsen, Swift & Co; Ernest Hender- 
shaw, milk broker; Herman Knell, 
Knell Bakery; Phil Wohlfarth; Jr., 
Wohlfarth Bakeries; Conrod Schoe- 
mer, Beaver Falls Bakery; Paul Eb- 
erley, Anheuser-Busch, Inc; Gustave 
Braun, Keystone Bakeries, Inc; Ed 
Bour, Liberty Baking Co., and R. T. 
Dunkelberger, Red Star Yeast & 
Products Co. 

——-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

When properly made, lard should 
contain no moisture. It is figured 
as 100% fat. If there is any mois- 
ture in the lard, a mistake has been 
made by the manufacturer. 
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Synthetic Postwar Loaf Enrichment _ 
Favored by British Bakers, Millers 


London, Eng. — The official 
government report on Britain’s 
postwar loaf, recently published 
in the form of a “white paper,” 
indicated that no definite deci- 
sion had been made as to its 
composition but that the present 
“national flour and loaf” would 
be maintained for the time 
being. 


In industry - government con- 
ferences, milling, baking and 
flour importing representatives 
favored vitamin enrichment of 
low extraction flour, but govern- 
ment officials advocated natural 
enrichment of the loaf from high 
extraction flour. Meanwhile, un- 
til further studies and recom- 
mendations are made, 80% ex- 


LEND 


the High-Moisture Shortening 


FOR ALL CAKES... HIGH, LOW 
OR MEDIUM SUGAR CONTENT 


WESSON OIL & SNOWDRIFT SALES CO. 


traction flour, including some im- 
ported white flour, will consti- 
tute the main loaf ingredient. 
The foregoing facts were 
cabled to The Northwestern 
Miller and recently appeared in 
a short news article. A more ex- 
tensive summary of the “white 
paper,” together with a history of 
the industrial changes ordered 
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by the British government dur- 
ing the war, follows: 


The conference was convened in 
January, 1945, by the Ministry of 
Food to assist departments in advis- 
ing ministers on postwar bread and 
flour policy and in particular on any 
regulations which might have to be 
made with regard to flour and bread 
when wartime control ended. 

The conference included represen- 
tatives of the Ministries of Food, 
Health and of the Medical Research 
Council. The milling, baking and 
flour importing industries accepted 
invitations and these industries were 
represented on the conference. The 
Amalgamated Union of Operative 
Bakers, Confectioners and Allied 
Workers and the Cake and Biscuit 
Manufacturers’ Wartime Alliance 
were asked to state their views in 
writing. Their views were given full 
consideration. 

The milling industry was represent- 
ed by J. McFadyen of the Co-opera- 
tive Wholesale Society; Donald Dow 
of the Scottish Co-operative Whole- 
sale Society; Professor E. C. Dodds, 
a well known nutritionist; W. F. C. 
George, and J. Arthur Rank and Sir 
W. Norman Vernon; the National 
Association of British and Irish Mill- 
ers. W. F. Peach and J. B. Rus- 
sell represented the National As- 
sociation of Flour Importers. 

Among those representing the Min- 
istry of Food were Lord Horder, 
Sir Jack Drummond and Dr. T. Mor- 
an, all eminent nutritionists, and C. 
A. Loombe, director of cereal prod- 
ucts in the Ministry of Food, a direc- 
tor of the great milling combine, 
Ranks, Ltd., and recently elected 
president of the National Associa- 
tion of British and Irish Millers. 

The conference met six times in 
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Made from a carefully selected 
blend of Dark Hard Winter and 
choice Northern Spring wheats— 
DIASTATICALLY BALANCED 


STRONG— 
UNIFORM— 
EVENLY PERFORMING— 
FLOUR FOR BAKERS 
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Today such self-imposed standards have a more 
vital meaning to the flour buyer than ever before. 
5 ' weep 
Good location for superior wheat, an efficient mill 
manned by skilled personnel, a well-equipped labo- 
r ratory ...wehave all of these. But beyond those 
D , basic factors, we have a pride of craftsmanship in 
producing Thoro-Bread. And that personal pride 
plays an important part in making Thoro-Bread 
“the perfect flour.” 
| . 
| THE AANOLD MILLING CO. 
| STERLING, KANSAS 
2,000 Sacks Daily 
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all. Two technical subcommittees 
were appointed to consider special 
points on which scientific or techni- 
cal advice was required. The first, 
under the chairmanship of Lord Hor- 
der, was appointed to advise on the 
minimum quantities of nutrients to 
be prescribed in regulations dealing 
with flour. The second, under Mr. 
Loombe, was asked to _ consider 
whether regulations governing the 
nutrient content of flour were prac- 
ticable and could be enforced. 


Health Aspects Considered 


In considering future policy on the 
character of the flour supply, the 
report states, the conference regard- 
ed the effect on national health of 
the high extraction flour which had 
been consumed in wartime. 

Vital statistics and the results of 
surveys carried out by the Ministry 
of Food and the Health Department 
made it plain that the health of the 
nation in wartime had been main- 
tained and even improved. This 
could be attributed to a combination 
of factors. Rationing and priority 
schemes had insured an adequate 
distribution of. food and made a bal- 
anced diet available for all. The 
increased purchasing power result- 
ing from full employment during the 
war, combined with price control and 
subsidies, which had kept food prices 
down to a reasonable level, had en- 
abled the poorer classes to buy not 
only more food, but a greater vari- 
ety of food than was the case in the 
period between wars. 

After allowing for all factors such 
as the encouragement of regular 
feeding habits in factory canteens 
and municipal eating places and the 
increase of the consumption of milk 
by those who needed it most, there 
was still, in the opinion of the medi- 
cal profession, evidence that ‘“na- 
tional flour” and bread made from it, 
must have made a considerable con- 
tribution to maintaining and gener- 
ally improving the nation’s -health 
during the last three or four years. 

In announcing its conclusions and 
recommendations the conference stat- 
ed that it had proceeded on the as- 
sumption that the government would, 
after consultation with its advisers, 
decide to continue to regulate the 
character and quality of bread after 
the present emergency control came 
to an end. 

They, it was stated, accepted the 
view that it would be practicable for 





. 





regulations to provide that flour 
should contain not less than certain 
minimum quantities of the three 
“token” nutrients named below and 
were unanimous in recommending 
that regulations should provide for 
the following minima: 


Per 100 gm. 
of flour, mg. 
MM Re os he oe na avd 8 ROE 0.24 
PmeOtINIe ACH oi. ised. caivies 1.60 
BERT rad pean UR ora ie a 1.65 


These minima could be supplied 
by the present flour of 80% extrac- 
tion. 

The conference further recom- 
mended that during the remaining 
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period of control each of the prac- 
tical difficulties to which reference 
was made in the report should be 
vigorously studied. with a view to 
finding a means as soon as possible 
of overcoming such difficulties be- 
fore control ended. 

The particular items requiring in- 
vestigation were: 

1. How low extraction flour suit- 
ably reinforced with the “token” nu- 
trients compared from a nutritional 
point of view with high extraction 
flour obtained wholly from the wheat 
grain. (In this connection consid- 
eration would have to be given to 
information which might be avail- 
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able as to the results of the wide- 
spread use of reinforced flour in the 
United States.) 

2. Whether methods could be de- 
vised for determining by examina- 
tion of flour whether the quantities 
of the “token” nutrients contained 
therein had been obtained wholly 
from the wheat grain or had been 
added to the flour. It was agreed 
that this determination was not prac- 
ticable at present. 

3. Whether, given such methods, 
effective procedure could be devised 
for enforcing high extraction for 
flour to be used for bread while 
permitting low extraction flour to 





Other Yeast Plants 
located at: 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
DALLAS, TEX. 
OAKLAND, CALIF. 
PEKIN, ILL. 
SUMNER, WASH. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 








FERMENTATION 













IS OUR BUSINESS 


Never Far From Where You Are! Every baker can 
count on a near-at-hand supply of Fleischmann’s 
fine Yeast at all times. Fleischmann’s seven large 
yeast plants are located in strategic centers of 
the nation, so that a fresh supply of Fleischmann’s 
Yeast is never far away. This dependable, quick 
distribution means a lot to your quality baking. 


It means Fleischmann’s Yeast when you need it, 


and in the proper amounts. It enables bakers 
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be used for other purposes. 
4. Whether the position of coun- 


try mills (those mills located inland 


as opposed to those situated at the 
great ports) dependent wholly or 
largely on locally grown wheat, could 
be safeguarded if they were required 
to produce flour containing the pre- 
scribed minimum quantities of the 
“token” nutrients without reinforce- 
ment. 

5. Whether it was possible to de- 
termine which varieties of English 
grown wheat were best suited to 
produce flour of good bread-baking 
quality containing at least the pre- 
scribed minimum quantities of the 
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“token” nutrients, with a view to 
the increased use of: such varieties 
by farmers in the United Kingdom 
being encouraged as far as prac- 
ticable. 

6. Whether the co-operation of 
the governments of principal flour 
exporting countries, like Canada and 
Australia, could, if necessary, be se- 
cured in inforcing a high rate of ex- 
traction and prohibiting reinforce- 
ment for flour to be exported to the 
United Kingdom. 


Government Decision Sought 


It would be, the conference decid- 
ed, a matter for the government to 


decide in the light of the results 
obtained from studies such as were 
suggested in the previous paragraph 
and all other relevant considerations, 
including the attitude of the public 
towards bread made from 80% flour, 
whether it would be both practicable 
and in the national interest to pro- 
hibit, or alternatively to permit, the 
manufacture and sale of low extrac- 
tion flour which had been reinforced 
by added vitamins. 

The conference was unanimous in 
recommending that in the meantime 
the present flour of 80% extraction 
with its admixture of a small per- 





to count on a steady production of consistently 
fine products, for the fine quality, uniformity 
and balanced fermentation of Fleischmann’s 
Yeast leaves out all guesswork. Your yeast is 


easily and readily available—always fresh. 


That’s because fermentation is our business. At the 
world-renowned Fleischmann Laboratories, a 


to continuous study. 





tion ingredients. Here, too, bread and other 
bakery products and formulas are tested and 
checked. Here yeast and yeast strains are subjected 


No wonder for 78 years, bakers have depended 


staff of specialists constantly carries on research 


in the science of fermentation and on fermenta- 


upon Fleischmann fermentation ingredients— 
for they know that Fermentation Is Our Business. 


FLEISCHMANN’S YEAST SERVICE 
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VARIETY WHEEL — Gertrude Aus- 
tin, nutritionist for the American 
Institute of Baking, has adopted this 
promotional poster from the govern- 
ment’s basic seven-food chart in or- 
der to point up the role of bakery 
products in a varied but balanced 
diet essential to good health. Along 
with (1) green and yellow vegetables, 
(2) oranges, tomatoes, grapefruit, 
raw cabbage or salad greens, (3) po- 
tatoes and other vegetables and 
fruits, (4) milk and milk products, 
(5) meat, poultry, fish and eggs, (7) 
butter and fortified margarine, em- 
phasis is placed on the daily use of 
(6) bread, flour and cereals, enriched 
or whole grain, to be eaten in the 
equivalent of at least two slices of 
bread per meal. Copies of the bright- 
ly colored poster, available either in 
notebook size (8!4x11 in) or in wall 
size (2014x27 in) may be had by 
writing the institute at 1135 Fuller- 
ton Ave., Chicago 14, Ill. 





centage, varying from 5 to 12%%, 
be maintained. 


Control Powers Discussed 


Powers of control over the qual- 
ity, composition and cleanliness of 
bread and flour are provided in peace- 
time legislation of England and 
Wales by a number of acts which 
were consolidated in the Food and 
Drug Act, 1938. The act also pro- 
hibits the sale of food unfit for hu- 
man consumption and makes such 
food liable to seizure and condemna- 
tion. Bread and flour are also cov- 
ered by those clauses of the act 
which require certain standards of 
cleanliness and hygiene to be ob- 
served in preparing and handling 
food generally. The composition of 
bread and flour is also to some extent 
controlled by public health (preserva- 
tives in food) regulations, which pro- 
hibit the sale of bread and flour con- 
taining any added preservative. 

In addition British milled flour 
comes within the scope of the volun- 
tary scheme for standardization of 
quality of home produce initiated by 
the Agricultural Departments in 
1928. Grade designations and appro- 
priate statutory definitions of qual- 
ity were prescribed for wheat flour, 
malt flour and bakers’ malt extract 
made from British grown grain. The 
regulations defined the permissible 
limits of ash, fiber and moisture con- 
tent for flour sold under these grade 
designations and prohibited artificial 
bleaching of such wheat flour. The 
“national mark” was applied to flour 
complying with these grade defini- 
tions by millers and packers author- 
ized by a National Mark Committee. 

Since the outbreak of war the 
Ministry of Food has regulated the 











types of flour produced, its composi- 
tion and the rate of extraction. 
Immediately on the outbreak of 
war millers were restricted to the 
production of a straight run flour de- 
fined as having a minimum rate of 
‘extraction of 70%, calculated from 
the weight of cleaned wheat going 
into the mill. On Oct. 26, 1939, the 
minimum rate of extraction on the 
same basis was raised to 73%. From 
March, 1940, however, the definition 
of the extraction rate was altered 
so that the rate was calculated as 
a percentage of all the end products 
of the milling operation including 
the screenings, seeds and dust ex- 
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tracted before milling. The flour was 
named “national straight run flour.” 
On April 21, 1941, the extraction 
rate was raised to 75%. 


85% Extraction Propagandized 


At the end of January, 1941, mill- 
ers were informed that the Ministry 
of Food, with a view to making 
available to the public a loaf in 
which were retained the valuable nu- 
trients which occur naturally in the 
wheat berry, would soon begin propa- 
ganda encouraging consumption of 
wheat meal bread, and that they, 
therefore, should be prepared to sup- 
ply bakers’ demands for a flour con- 


taining not less than 85% of the 
wheat berry to be sold at the same 
price as national straight run flour. 
However, the sale of national wheat 
meal, while the voluntary scheme 
was in force, did not exceed 9% of 
the total sales. 

In March, 1942, because of the 
acute shipping shortage and the 
necessity to reduce wheat imports 
to the minimum, the government 
decided to prohibit production of 
white flour and millers were ordered 
to mill only “national whole meal,” 
which required a minimum extrac- 
tion of 85%. This was to include 
the maximum quantity of the wheat 
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Au the HAKO-SHORT that could be had—up to our 


war-time plant capacity—was used by bakers all over the country 
last year to produce millions of loaves of better bread. (Many of 
these bakers have been using HAKO-SHORT regularly since 1933.) 


Now our enlarged production capacity for HAKO-SHORT 
enables more bakers everywhere to make more—and better—bread 
and rolls this year with HAKO-SHORT. 


Whatever amount, or kind of shortening you use, HAKO-SHORT, 
“The Bakers Colloid,” will improve your baking by more efficient 







dispersion and distribution of that shortening, and give you finer 
grain and texture, better volume and a freshness that lasts far longer. 


rb the HACHMEISTER representative to show you how easily, efficiently HAKO- 
SHORT works in your bakery, without any change in your present shop procedure- 


A Role beats Jeli” * 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Steps 


The Committee for Economic De- 
velopment recommends the following 
steps in planning the future of a 
wholesale and a retail business, re- 
spectively: 

Wholesale: (1) Selecting and devel- 
oping customers; (2) organizing prof- 
itable sales volume; (3) reviewing 
buying policies and receiving meth- 
ods; (4) analyzing physical plant and 
order handling; (5) reviewing con- 
trols of inventories and costs. 

Retail: (1) Making a plan for esti- 
mated sales; (2) deciding what lines 
to carry and improving relations with 
sources; (3) adopting methods for 
increasing sales to a. planned volume; 
(4) deciding what changes are need- 
ed in the store itself; (5) organizing, 
compensating and training personnel; 
< controlling costs and keeping rec- 
ords. 


se Feet eat tay ip Once OM pO ap ag 


germ, which, having regard to the 
type of milling plant, could be in- 
cluded in the flour. The name was 
changed to “national flour” in April, 
1942. 

During the winter of 1942-43, 
again as a means of economizing 
shipping, it was decided to dilute 
flour with cereals other than wheat, 
and for a short time a proportion 
of barley (varying up to 10%) and 
small quantities of rye and oats were 
included in the grist. This was dis- 
continued in November, 1943. 


Research Program Started 


As it was realized that the in- 
formation available concerning the 
occurrence and distribution of the 
nutrients in the wheat grain was 
insufficient, a research program was 
begun at the cereals research sta- 
tion of the Ministry of Food. (This 
laboratory had earlier been taken 
over from the Research Association 
of British Flour Millers.) 

Eminent cereal chemists set out 
to find out more about the distribu- 
tion in wheat of the more important 
nutrients, particularly vitamins, and 
to study the path taken by the vari- 
ous fractions of the grain during mill- 
ing. Two outstanding discoveries re- 
sulting from this work are that vita- 
min B,, formerly thought to be asso- 
ciated with the germ as a whole, is 
now known to be highly concentrat- 
ed in part of the germ, and that 
this particular fraction of the wheat 
can be segregated during milling in 
such.a manner as to insure the great- 
er part passing into the flour. The 
second discovery was that the outer 
endosperm adjoining the bran is rich 
not only in protein but also in iron 
and nicotinic acid. 

As an outcome of these two dis- 
coveries it was reported in December, 
1943, that as a result of this work 
and experiment on the part of the 
milling engineers, it would be pos- 
sible, with 14 days’ notice, to lower 
the extraction rate from 85 to 82%, 
while retaining an adequate propor- 
tion of essential nutrients. Shipping 
difficulties prevented the reduction 
from being made immediately, and 
it was not until October, 1944, that 
the government lowered the extrac- 
tion rate to 824%2%. With the com- 
pletion of experimental work a fur- 
ther reduction to 80% was effected 
on Dec. 31, 1944. 

Millers were told by circular to 
mill so as to include the maximum 
amount of vitamin B:; even at the 
expense of color. Weekly analyses 
were made of the flour from all the 

(Continued on page 61.) 
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Dsssiiiians to the Baking 
Industry by Special Markets Divi- 
sion, Winthrop Chemical Company, 
Inc. have been many, but chief 
among them and in order of impor- 
tance are, we believe, the BIG SIX 
shown here. 
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FIRST 


to Offer 


ADEQUATE POTENCY 


Great strides have been taken and 
made. Winthrop is pleased to have 
participated in and contributed to the 
Baking Enrichment Program, and we 
pledge continued research and prod- 
uct development to one of America’s 
leading industries! 


™B-E-T-S" TABLETS STOCKED FOR QUICK DELIVERY AT NEW YORK, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY (MO.), DENVER, LOS ANGELES, 
SAN FRANCISCO, PORTLAND (ORE.), DALLAS AND ATLANTA 


























































































REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


WINTHROP'S BRAND OF BREAD-ENRICHMENT TABLETS 
PAT. APPLIED FOR 


Address Inquiries to— 


Special Markets Division 


WINTHROP CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 
170 Varick Street, New York 13, N. Y: 
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Governors-at-Large 
Chosen for Southern 
Bakers’ Group 


Seven members-at-large of the 
board of governors of the Southern 
Bakers Association have been elect- 
ed by the board. As announced re- 
cently by George Ball, Opelika, Ala., 
association president, members who 
took office at the January meeting 
of the board in Atlanta, Ga., are: 

R. H. Bennett, Criswell Baking 
Co., Atlanta, Ga., representing pie 
bakers; Horace Small, Small and 
Estes Bakery, Gainesville, Ga., and 
Joe Swearingen, C. & S. Baking Co., 
Greenville, N. C., representing whole- 
sale-retail bakers; Harry Brown, 
Brown’s' Bakeshop, Winter Park, 
Fla., John Marshall, Jr., Electrik Maid 
Bake Shop, Mobile, Ala., K. G. Pat- 
terson, Quality Bakery, Asheville, N. 
C., and Vaughn Vincent, Vincent’s 
Bakery, Atlanta, Ga., representing re- 
tail bakers only. 

The new members were elected as 
provided by an amendment to the 
constitution and by-laws adopted at 
the recent convention in Daytona 
Beach, Fla. Under the amendment 
the board of governors has the right 
to elect a maximum of seven gov- 
ernors-at-large to give representa- 
tion to any group or groups it felt 
were not adequately represented on 
the board by virtue of elections by 


states. 
BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


TREAT YOUR BELTS 


Kindly 
By Ernest W. Fair 


K VERY belt on every piece of 
equipment in every baking plant 
should receive constant and consid- 
erate attention every day. The bet- 
ter care we give them, the fewer dol- 
lars we have to take from profits. 

It’s a dollar-and-cents proposition 
to treat every belt in our plant as 
though it were made of dollar bills. 
Here are time-tested and experience- 
proven pointers well worth remem- 
bering: 

1.—Select the right size of belt to 
handle the Joad. Every manufactur- 
er has rating tables he’ll be glad to 
supply. 

2.—Use only a steel tape to meas- 
ure necessary belt length. Cloth or 
paper measures easily make mistakes. 
Take the measurements around pul- 
leys when they are the closest to- 
gether. 

3.—Select the right size of pulley. 
Don’t guess and use as large a diam- 
eter pulley as possible. Avoid exces- 
sive belt flexing. 

4.—Keep tension tight enough to 
avoid slipping, yet not so tight that 
bearings will have too great a strain. 

5.—Keep belts away from heat— 
either in storage or in installation. 

6.—Use endless fasteners, if possi- 
ble, and make sure that belt ends 
are cut square before they are 
spliced. 

7.—Never force or pry a belt onto 
a pulley. Reduce the center distance 
between pulleys so that the belt can 
be slipped on easily. 

8.—Check belt tension frequently 
in order to guard against slippage. 

9.—At least once every 30 days, 
check alignment of pulleys and 
shafting. 
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10.—Wipe belts regularly with a 
dry rag. Keep oil and grease off the 
surface. 

11.—Remove belts very carefully. 
Best way is to reduce the belt ten- 
sion first. Then remove by hand- 
turning the pulleys. 

12.—If belts are made of rubber, be 
sure to store them in a dry, cool and 
dark place, away from heat and sun- 
light. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

Brown sugar, which has a sucrose 
content of 85 to 95%, does not have 
the sweetening value that cane or 
beet sugar have, as they are 100% 
sucrose, 


1945 Increase in World 
Almond Production 
Estimated by USDA 


The U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture estimates that the 1945 pro- 
duction of shelled almonds in leading 
foreign commercial producing coun- 
tries is 79,600 short tons (shelled 
basis), compared with 52,200 tons in 
1944 and 61,200 tons in 1943. The 


~ 1945 total is only 8% less than the 


record production of 86,100 tons in 


1938. 
Exportation of almonds to the 


SS 
BUSINESS... 





FUTURE BUSINESS.. 
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United States has been almost exclu- 
sively confined to Spain and Portu- 
gal. The shortage of food in France 
and French Morocco, together with 
small production and inflated prices, 
has tended to keep almonds in the 
domestic market. A number of po- 
litical and economic factors, plus 
poor quality and high prices, have 
kept United States importers from 
active purchasing in the Iranian 
(Persian) market. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
JOINS INGREDIENT FIRM 

General Ingredients, Inc., agents 
dealing with the manufacturing trade, 
announces that Ralph Swint has 
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taken over its territory of northern 
Ohio, exclusive of Cuyahoga and 
Summit counties. Mr. Swint taught 
paking for five years at the Ameri- 
can Institute of Baking in Chicago, 
and for the past 10 years has been 
selling for Stein, Hall & Co., in this 
territory. He has his headquarters 
in Toledo. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


HARRY GREEN PROMOTED 


Harry W. Green, formerly district 
sales manager for the Fleischmann 
division of Standard Brands, Inc., 
Detroit, has been promoted to the 
bread products department in the 
home office in New York City. 


ES, Sweetex means business. Hun- 

dreds and hundreds of bakers dis- 
covered that fact when ingredients— 
now scarce—were plentiful. Many of 
them saw their cake sales go higher 
and higher—50% to 400% higher— 
after changing to Sweetex and “‘High- 
Ratio’’ cake formulas. 
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Dried Peach Production 
Foreseen as Declining 


The 1945 preliminary estimate, by 
the Department of Agriculture, of 
dried peach production in the United 
States, Argentina, Australia, Chile 
and the Union of South Africa, the 
leading commercial - producing coun- 
tries, is 32,700,short tons, compared 
with 35,600 tons (revised) in 1944 
and 23,500 tons in 1943 (revised). 
This estimate represents a 31% in- 
crease over the five-year (1939-1943) 
average of 25,000 tons. Output in the 
United States showed a sharp rise 


while that in Australia and the Union 
of South Africa remained unchanged. 
Production in Argentina declined 17% 
and in Chile 20%. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PANIPLUS SALES MEETING 
TO HERALD 25TH YEAR 


The Paniplus Co. has completed ar- 
rangements for holding its annual 
sales meeting at the President Ho- 
tel, Kansas City, Mo., March 6-8, 
marking the twenty-fifth anniversary 
for the company. Several guest 
speakers will appear on the program. 
Other features are also being ar- 
ranged for the three-day session. 


and “High-Ratio” formulas. It’s easy 
to blend in the extra enriching in- 
gredients . . . the extra moisture... 
that make ‘“‘High-Ratio” cakes taste 
so good, keep so long, and sell so fast. 
The only thing that’s hard these days 
is keeping up with the demand for 
these fine-eating cakes. 


Truck Fleet Leader 
Courses Offered 
at U. S. Colleges 


The January issue of The American 
Baker carried an article by John 
Quinn, staff writer, which listed 
pointers on preventive maintenance 
for bakery truck fleets. Beginning 
this month at major universities and 
colleges throughout the country, the 
National Council of Private Motor 
Truck Owners is sponsoring a series 
of courses designed to acquaint fleet 
supervisors, and others connected 
with transportation in the industrial 
plant, on accident prevention, con- 
servation of manpower and equip- 
ment, and efficient operation. 

The courses include a minimum of 
40 hours’ instruction over a five-day 
period, are limited to 40 applicants 
to permit individual instruction, and 
furnish practical equipment for driv- 
er testing. Tuition will be around 
$10 per student. The American Bak- 
ers Association urges bakers who 
operate fleets to have their plants 
represented at the courses, a pre- 
liminary schedule for which is listed 
below, subject to change: 


Arizona—Tucson, University of Arizona, 
March 25-29. 

California—Berkeley, University of Cali- 
fornia, March 11-15; Los Angeles, Univer- 
sity of So. California, March 4-8, 

Colorado—Denver, Denver University, 
June 24-28. 

Florida—Gainesville, University of Flor- 
ida, Nov. 18-22. 

Georgia—Atlanta, Georgia School of Tech., 
Sept. 23-27. 

Illinois—Evanston, Northwestern Univer- 
sity, May 20-24. 

Indiana—Lafayette, Purdue’ University, 
Oct. 14-18. 

Iowa—Ames, Iowa State College, April 
29-May 3. 

Louisiana—New Orleans, Tulane Univer- 
sity, Feb. 11-15. 

Massachusetts—-Boston, Boston University, 
April 15-19. 

Michigan—Ann Arbor, University of Mich- 
igan, May 13-17. 

Minnesota — Minneapolis, University of 
Minnesota, Sept. 23-27. 

Montana—Bozeman, Montana State Col- 
lege, June 3-7. 

Nebraska—Lincoln, University of Ne- 
braska, Sept. 30-Oct. 4. 

New York—New York City, New York 
University, Oct. 21-25. 

North Carolina—Raleigh, No. 
State College, Jan. 21-25. 

Ohio—Columbus, Ohio State University, 
Oct. 14-18. 

Oklahoma—Norman, University of Okla- 
homa, April 1-5. 

Oregon—Portland, Oregon State College, 
Aug. 12-16. 

Pennsylvania—State College, Pennsylvania 
State College, Sept. 9-13. 

Tennessee—Nashville, Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity, Oct. 21-Nov. 1. 

Texas—College Station, Texas A. & M. 
College, Feb. 18-22; Houston, University of 
Houston, Nov. 4-8. 

Utah—Salt Lake City, University of Utah, 
June 10-14. 


Carolina 


Sweetex means business because 
Sweetex means quality. Sweetex means 
future business for your shop because 
it can help you turn out such fine- 
eating, long-keeping cakes. 

It’seasy to make cakes with Sweetex 


MAKERS OF SWEETEX AND PRIMEX 
Grroter-vlamble ALL-VEGETABLE HYDROGENATED SHORTENINGS 


Maintain your quality now, even 
though it means holding down your 
cake production. 

You’ll find this a paying proposi- 
tion, in view of the competition you’ll 
soon have to meet. 


Washington—Seattle, University of Wash- 
ington, Aug. 19-23. 

Wisconsin—Madison, University of Wis- 
consin, May 6-10. 

Wyoming—Casper, Casper Junior Collége, 
June 17-21, 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


R. M. FRIDAY PROMOTED 


R. M. Friday has been promoted to 
the position of president of Meyer’s 
Bakery, Inc., Pine Bluff, Ark. Mr. 
Friday, who became general manager 
of Meyer’s Bakery of Pine Bluff last 
year, is now a substantial Meyer’s 
stockholder. Previously, he had 17 
years’ experience with the Arkansas 
Baking Co., Pine Bluff. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
CONSOLIDATED GAINS 


The Consolidated Biscuit Co. of 
Chicago, Ill., has reported that for 
the third quarter ended Sept. 30, its 
net earnings were $94,580, equal to 
29c a share for the same period in 
1944. For the nine months, net earn- 
ings were $313,683, equal to 97c a 
share, compared with $207,575, or 64c 
a share in 1944. 











Editor’s Note: Traditionally and 
characteristically, Georgian interest 
is centered on peaches. This fruit, 
subject of the following frozen peach 
formulas by Charles M. Baker, At- 
Janta, Ga., representative for Stand- 
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Riven .. Peaches . 


IN JAMS, FILLINGS AND PIES 


popular everywhere in the country. 
For that reason these filling and jam 
ideas, broached by Mr. Baker at the 
recent retailers’ session of the South- 
ern Bakers Association convention 
at Daytona Beach, Fla., appear in 


Frozen 








S soon as frozen peaches are re- 
ceived, empty them out of their 
container into a suitable vessel, and 
without waiting for them to become 
completely defrosted, bring to a boil 
to reduce the possibility of discolora- 
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when needed and as recommended in 


peach pie filling, peach jam, cooked 
filling for sweet dough, basic peach 
pulp, peach shine, icing, sweet dough 
filling, and chiffon pie with gelatin 
and chiffon pie with starch. 


PEACH PIE FILLING 
Bring to a boil: 


5 lbs 8 oz peaches, juice and water 
Dissolve together and add to the 
boiling mix, stirring until smooth 
and thick: 
60z water 


3 0z starch (variable upon thickness 
desired) 


tion. After cooling they can be used Add and mix in: 


8 oz sugar (variable on desired 
sweetness) 


6 lbs 9 oz total weight (105 oz) 

If desired, sugar can be replaced 
with a clear colored syrup. 

An optional method for peach pie 
filling miay be used by (1) defrosting 
peaches completely, (2) mixing in 1% 
to 2 oz sugar to each pound of 
peaches and (3) filling pie shells im- 
mediately and baking in the usual 
manner. 

If greater thickness is desired, mix 
% oz of flour with the sugar for 
each pound of peaches. Each pound 
of peaches, plus the sugar (and 
flour) will fill an 8-inch pie. 

Peaches which have not been 
cooked must be used immediately 
after thawing; otherwise, they will 
darken rapidly, even when kept un- 
der refrigeration. 


BASIC PEACH PULP 
Boil until soft: 


5 lbs peaches, oe and all 
1lb 802 wate 
6 lbs 8 oz total weight (104 oz) 


Allow this to cool, then rub 
through a sieve so that all the pulp 
goes through. 


PEACH SHINE 


Cook to a thin syrup until it 
reaches approximately 215° F: 
2lbs 3 0z basic peach pulp (1 qt) 
1lb 8 oz sugar 
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HALSI 


Raisin Bread With That 
Fresh, Soft Flavor 


8 oz glucose 
4lbs 302 total weight 


This product should be used warm, 
but it can be made up in large quan- 








BREAD 














WHOLESALE FORMULA 

Sponge Lbs. Oz. 
Faeur Patent .:...2.... 60 
Idaho Potato Flour 2 
le LER taht 4A ia Sig ato 36 
NE Gog 5s ace nee alas 2 RETAIL FORMULA Lbs. Oz. 
gf are 4 PU cae kere rt cama 12 
Diastatic Malt ........ 4 Idaho Potato Flour .... 4 ; a 
Dough Water (1 gallon) ...... 8 ae ae cies Ck ee 
Flour Patent .......... 40 Milk Solids Non Fat... 8 trolled for humidity and tempera- 
Idaho Potato Flour .... 4 Sugar i Sr 2 IR Ae i ea 8 ture. Full laboratory control plus 
‘teen pidtac dG ice hak'vs . es civiea eh Geee - — beta poe Bonayg al 

Rae aac a ae Sia, iy se ; me 
NN a ok cas 5 ES 36d d ew mye nawn Rs 3Y, Tri-State Milling Co. 
Dee A Ae ac 2 Se a bas 6 tess eahieber 
Milk Solids Non Fat... 4 Cinnamon (optional) .. Vy 
Seedless Raisins ....... 60 Seedless Raisins ....... 7 8 


METHOD: Mix dough until smooth, 
about 4 minutes; then add raisins 
and mix slowly until raisins are 
well distributed, about 2 minutes. 

First punch—1'4 hours. 

Take to bench in 15 minutes. 


Sponge temperature—76° F. 
Mixing time—5 minutes. 
Fermentation time—4'4 hours. 
Mixing time of dough—5 minutes. 
Add raisins and mix until distributed. 
Rest dough 30 min. before dividing. 


ROGERS BROTHERS SEED COMPANY 


Established 1876 





INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


TRUCK COVERS 
TWINES 











“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Eyns Mitie Co., Inman, Kan. 


FOOD PRODUCTS DIVISION 
308 WEST WASHINGTON STREET CHICAGO 6 
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® Baking more “foam-type”’ cakes to 
save on shortening? 


Enjoy the extra quality advantage American 
Beauty Cake Flour gives you. The fineness 
and uniformity of this cake flour, milled from 
carefully selected soft wheat, means deli- 
ciously-flavored, fine-textured cakes of max- 
imum volume. American Beauty Cake Flour 
can help you maintain your sales and cus- 
tomer satisfaction. Try it! 


UNIFORM GRANULATION 


RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN. 
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tities and heated as desired before 
using. For a less sticky shine, add 
% oz plain granulated gelatin to 2 
oz water and soak together, then 
mix in with the shine while hot. 


PURE PEACH JAM 
Boil to 250° F: 


11b 8 0z peach juice, drained from 
boiled peaches 

8 oz water 

3 lbs sugar 

11b glucose 


Add and bring back to a boil at , 


220° F: 
31bs peaches (chopped and drained) 
9 lbs total weight (144 oz) 

_ After cooling this jam may be used 
for filling cakes, jelly rolls and other 
products which are enhanced by fill- 
ing. 


COOKED PEACH FILLING FOR 
SWEET DOUGH 
Bring to a boil: 
5 lbs peaches (chopped), juice and 
water 
40z water 
Drain juice before chopping and 
remix chopped peaches with drained 
juice before boiling. 
Dissolve together, adding to the 
boiling mix, stirring until thick and 
smooth: 


6 oz water 
30z starch (variable upon thickness 
desired) 


Add and mix in: 

8 oz sugar (variable upon sweetness 
desired) 
6 lbs 5 oz total weight (101 oz) 

This filling can be used in sweet 
goods for such products as sweet 
goods and coffee cakes—a heavy, 
moist, clammy filling. 


PEACH CREAM ICING 


Mix together: 
8 oz basic peach pulp 
2lbs 8 oz icing sugar 
Add and cream until light: 
40z margarine 
40z high ratio type fat 
3 Ibs 8 oz total weight (56 oz) 
PEACH CHIFFON PIE WITH 
GELATIN 
Bring to a boil: 
41bs basic peach pulp 
12 0z sugar 
¥% oz salt 
Dissolve together and add to the 
above: 
1% oz plain granulated gelatin 
6 oz water 
Let cool in refrigerator until it 
just begins to thicken and fold into 
meringue, formula for which is given 
below. 
Beat until firm and light: 
11b egg white . 


8 oz sugar 
vy 02 cream 


Add and beat in: 

1lb sugar 

Total weight of this chiffon mix- 
ture is 7 Ibs 15% oz (127% oz); 
meringue, 2 Ibs 8 1/16 oz. 

Fill into pre-baked pie shells and 
then chill in ice box. When filling 
has set, top with whipped cream or 
meringue. If meringue is used, sieve 
on sugar and brown in oven. In 
warm weather these pies should be 
stored in the refrigerator at all times. 


PEACH CHIFFON PIE WITH 
STARCH 
Bring to a boil: 


4 lbs basic peach pulp 
% oz salt 


Dissolve together and add, stir- 


ring until thick and smooth: 


10 oz water 
8 oz cornstarch (variable) 


Add and mix in: 
8 oz sugar (variable to desire) 
Add and fold in: 


2 lbs 8 oz meringue (shown above) 


It is important that the peach mix 


comes off the stove at the same time 
as the meringue is ready. It should 
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be folded in hot. Fill pre-baked pie 
shells, allowing them to cool. Top 
with whipped cream or meringue. 
With meringue, sieve with sugar and 
brown in oven. 


PEACH SWEET DOUGH FILLING 


Mix together: 


11lb dry cake crumbs 
1lb sugar 
8 0z margarine 


Add and mix in until smooth: 
12 0z basic peach pulp (variable upon 
consistency. desired) 
3 Ibs 402 total weight (52 oz) 
If moist cake crumbs are used, it 
will be necessary to reduce the pulp 
slightly. 
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Trailers Solve One Bakery’s Problem in 
More Ways Than One 


ONVERTED for truck-hauling 
duties, large trailers have solved 
for a western bakery a harassing 
transportation problem amidst short- 
ages and scarcities of equipment and 
manpower. These behemoths of traf- 
fic on highway and street have been 
the happy answer to the $64 ques- 
tion which puzzled Van de Kamp 
Holland Dutch Bakers, Seattle, 
Wash. 
The Van de Kamp system, which 
has little outlets that dot the Pacific 


coast landscape with windmills turn- 
ing in the breeze on the facade of 
Old Dutch type bakeries, found large 
trailers the real down-to-earth an- 
swer to their transportation problem 
in more ways than one. 

Two trucks that had been “retired” 
were converted into tractors for 
hauling two large trailers. By this 
means the two carry-alls were made 
to accomplish as much work as 10 
trucks. 

The trailers have enabled the com- 





Cnreourcireg The One-Man 


Streamlined Donut Department 


Producing 100 dozen donuts per hour, this unit is de- 
signed to help the baker build larger donut sales and 


COMPLETELY 


AUTOMATIC 


reduce manpower costs tremendously. One man can 
mix the dough, feed the machine, and package the 
finished donuts. Once the dough is in the hopper, the 


cooling, sugaring and delivery to packing table is eri- 
tirely automatic. 


BIGGER 
PROFITS 


We invite your inquiry on this new 
amazing streamlined department. Donut 
sales not only will hold their own, but 
will continue to increase just as they have 
always done. The one-man streamlined 
department ‘will be your finest post-war 


INQUIRIES 


INVITED 


The one-man streamlined department is the answer to 
the medium-sized baker’s need to get the very lowest — 
labor costs obtainable in the manufacture of donuts. 


approach to getting your share of the << a 
large and profitable donut volume. a : 


MAR 


aloo 


CF 








DOUGHNUT CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


393 SEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 1,N.-Y. 


Branches in Principal Cities Including Toronto and London. 
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pany to effect a number of unusual 
savings, among which was a 60% 
saving in tires. Furthermore, they 
have never had a breakdown or 
missed a single trip in 29 months 
of operation. 


‘Timely’ Cakes for New 
Year’s Trade Heavy 


In addition to a brisk and well- 
promoted trade on fruit cakes this 
season, Hanscom Baking Corp., New 
York, had a bigger demand than 
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supply of a special New Year’s cake 
which had a realistic design of the 
dial of a clock. Most mid-town shops 
had sold all of these timely cakes 
by noon or shortly thereafter on 
Dec. 31. In the branch at 66 West 
56th Street, for example, only one 
lone cake featuring a clock with the 
hands at midnight, remained as 
eager customers clamored for this 
holiday special. 

This specialty cake was covered 
with white butter cream icing on 
top and partially around the sides. 
The figures were designed in choco- 
late and “Happy New Year” was let- 


tered in pink script. 
Cakes, shown in abundance in the 


‘front window, included layers of 


chocolate and also coconut filling, 
at 60c for half-size. Fliers, designed 
attractively in green, were mounted 
on the plate glass, announcing small 
New Year cookies, specially priced 
at 35c Ib. 

Another window, catering to the 
need for holiday sandwiches, had a 
lavish display of bread. Types fea- 
tured included Pumpernickel long 
and round, Venetian, home made, 
White Mountain bread, small rye, 
sour rye (seeded), and Viennese rolls. 


‘50,000 yearly donut business 
in a one-man operation 





OCCUPIES ONLY 17’ x 10’ 


This remarkable volume sales de- 
partment takes only 17’ x 10’ in 
space. Every one-man streamlined 
donut department is standard in size 
and design. Each unit is preassembled 
at the factory and readily set up. 
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N. Y. Production Men 
Hear 1946 Termed 


“Question Mark” 


New York, N. Y.—The year. 1946 
was viewed as a “big question mark” 
with the one exception of a definite 
upward trend of total sales, in an 
address, “What to Expect in the Bak- 
ing Industry in 1946” presented by 
Peter G. Pirrie, editor, Bakers’ 
Weekly, at the January dinner meet- 
ing of the Metropolitan Production 
Men’s Club, George Washington Ho- 
tel. 

Citing the upward trend of per 
capita bakery sales from 1914 to 
1945, he predicted that curves would 
continue upward despite shortage of 
materials and labor problems. He in- 
dicated another trend showing the 
growth of retailers’ business, includ- 
ing chain stores and house-to-house, 
compared to that of wholesalers and 
predicted that 1950 would see all bak- 
ery goods sold through retail chan- 
nels exceeding 50% of the total sales. 
He cautioned wholesalers to be alert 
to these conditions and keep prod- 
ucts on a high standard of consum- 
er acceptance. 

As difficulties facing the baking 
industry in the new year, Mr. Pirrie 
indicated no relief in sight for sug- 
ar, a continued shortage of milk, the 
possibility of shortening supplies be- 
ing influenced by the packing indus- 
try strike and economic strife in for- 
eign markets affecting our flour 
stocks. 

The speaker cautioned bakers to 
buy equipment with discretion, not 
merely because of availability, and 
stressed maintenance of equipment 
and sanitation as important phases 
in production management. 


British Loaf 


(Continued from page 44.) 


mills in the country and each miller 
was advised of the figures obtained 
on his samples. The results as a 
whole were published periodically in 
the scientific press. 

A scheme was instituted in No- 
vember, 1940, for the inclusion of 
aneurin at the rate of 0.2 gram per 
280 lbs, but technical difficulties at 
the mills delayed the introduction 
of this plan on a national scale, but 
by the end of March, 1942, national 
straight run flour was being fortified 
with vitamin B, to the extent of 
38% of production. When 85% ex- 
traction was made compulsory, for- 
tification was discontinued. i 

The Ministry of Food added cal- 
cium in an amount greater than 
that present in wheat to give a meas- 
ure of protection against any ad- 
verse effects of phytic acid in high 
extraction. flour and other articles of 
diet and it was regarded as advan- 
tageous to raise in this manner the 
calcium content of the diet as a 
whole. The addition to national flour 
of calcium (Creta praeparata) at the 
rate of 7 oz per 280 lbs was intro- 
duced on a voluntary basis in April, 
1942, and became compulsory on Aug. 
1, 1943, by which date 95% of the 
mills in the United Kingdom were 
already fortifying flour with cal- 
cium. This fortifying with calcium 
is still in existence. 

Milk powder was added to nation- 
al flour at the rate of 2 lbs per 280 
lbs in December, 1942, but was dis- 
continued because of short supply in 
March, 1944. 
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A Product is Known 
by the Customers it Keeps 


In 1927, Anheuser-Busch made its first de- 
liveries of yeast to bakers. 

It is a source of constant gratification that 
among our customers today are hundreds of 
bakers whose confidence in the traditional 
quality of Anheuser-Busch products caused 
them to purchase their yeast from us during 
our first year in the yeast business. 

Even more gratifying, however, is the fact 
that year by year a majority of those same 


customers have grown and prospered until 
today they are outstanding leaders in the 
great baking industry. 

**A product is known by the customers it 
keeps’’—is not just a slogan. It is a promise 
—a promise to thousands of our good baker 
customers that Anheuser-Busch will continue 
year after year to produce the finest quality 
bakers’ yeast on the American market. 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc., St. Louis. 
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ALABAMA 

The Ambrosia Cake Co. has pur- 
chased new cake wrapping machines 
for its plants at Birmingham, Jack- 
sonville, Fla., and Greensboro, N. C. 

J. O. Bishop, recently discharged 
from the navy, has opened a retail 
bakery in East Gadsden. - 

The retail sales room of the Jones 


Bakery, Sylacauga, has been re- 
painted and redecorated. The plant 
recently built an addition. 


ARKANSAS 


Judd Dickens, operator of the Dick 
Cookie Co., of Fordyce, has purchased 
the City Bakery, Gurdon, from Frank 
Rudolph, and has taken charge of 


the establishment. He will operate 
a wholesale bakery, specializing in 
cakes, pastries and bread. 

The Cream Donut Shop was recent- 
ly opened in Jonesboro by Herbert 
Bandy and Bert Hillis, both veterans 
of World War II. 

Walter H. Koehler, owner of the 
Koehler Baking Co., Little Rock, is 
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¢ 
in or years, bakers throughout the world have 
F looked to American make-up equipment as 
the finest available—to produce a better product 
and to cut their costs as well. 


The exceptional accuracy of the American 
‘‘Ideal’’ Divider eliminates losses due to over- 
weights, assures a uniform loaf every time. The 
gentle, precise rounding action of the *‘Ideal’’ 
Rounder delivers balls of dough to the proofer 
in perfect shape for proper development. On the 
American Dry Belt Proofer, doughs ride free on 
a clean, dry, endless belt— with no pockets to 
heat or sweat the dough and no excess dusting 
flour to add to costs or alter bread 
texture. 


This combination of American 
equipment offers you the highest 
efficiency, ease of operation and min- 
imum maintenance expense. There's 
a type and model to meet every 
production requirement. Write to- 
day for technical details and prices 
for the machines that exactly meet 
your needs. 


1600 South Kingshighway Blvd., St. Louis 10, Mo. 


erecting a two-story brick and tile 
building for his bakery. 

Bernard Boullioun has reopened his 
bakery in Arkadelphia. He closed it 
when he entered the service. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Mr. and Mrs. A. Kryger have re- 
opened the Delta Manor Bakery at 
Trunk Road and Linden Drive, Lad- 
ner. 

Alfred C. Ablitt has taken over 
ownership of the Purity Bakery at 
Port Alberni from Alf Plant. 

W. K. L. Farquhar has sold the 
business of Farquhar’s Bakery at 
Duncan to Ernest Ross and Herb 
Knight who have been engaged for 
a number of years in the bakery in- 
dustry on the prairies. 

F. Glenn is now well established in 
the new building which serves as the 
home of the ABC Bakery at Port 
Alberni. The new premises have a 
full cement basement and the ex- 
terior is finished in granite stucco. 
Fluorescent lighting has been in- 
stalled and the premises have been 
finished in enamel throughout with 
brown trim. 

CALIFORNIA 

The Sally Thompson Pie Co. is 
planning alterations to cost $25,000 
at its plant in San Jose. 

The Martino Pie Co., Burbank, is 
erecting a new building to house its 
retail-wholesale bakery business. The 
new establishment will replace the 
present bakery at 3704 West Mag- 
nolia Blvd. and will be ready for 
occupancy shortly. 

G. A. Alm and E. D. Caton, both 
former service men, have purchased 
the Edmonds Bakery, La Jolla. 

D. R. Romaniello, proprietor of the 
Elsinore Bakery, has opened a bak- 
ery in Perris. The shop will be 
known as the Perris Bakery. 

Mr. and Mrs. G. Tulipani have 
sold the Model Bakery, Ukiah, to 
Ross and Charles Dodge. The name 
of the bakery will remain unchanged, 
but new equipment will be installed 
and the capacity expanded. 

Mr. and Mrs. R. H. Sonemans have 
sold the Carlsbad (Cal.) Bakery to 
Mr. and Mrs. A. R. Cramer and Mr. 
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New Mill Completed 1936 


“SLOGAN” 


A Modernized Flour for the Baker 


CANADIAN MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
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| re in Each Car... 


EAGLE RY-BATCH, Light 
EAGLE RY-BATCH, Dark 


and... | 


EAGLE RY-BATCH. Pumpernickel 


Retect Blends, Thoroughly Mixed, 
of the best types of Spring Wheat 
Clear and Rve Flours. Guarantee 
High and Uniform Quality and 
Uniform Baking Results. 
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«DANIEL WEBSTER 
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“GOLD COIN > 


Hard Spring Wheat ‘Patents 





cagle ROLLER MILL COMPANY 


Dependable Since 1856 NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 


















and Mrs. E. E. Henderson. The Sone- 
mans built and equipped the bakery 
about 20 years ago. 

Mrs. Dorothy H. Forbes nas sold 
the Sunlan Bakery, Los Angeles, to 
Lawrence and Virginia Murray. 


COLORADO 
Edmund Roeser has sold the Roeser 
Bakery and Cafe, Manitou, to C. R. 
Wright, who has been manager of 
the Wholesome Bakery in Salina, 
Kansas. 
FLORIDA 
Luke’s Bakery and the Phyllis Ann 
Bakery, both of Miami, have been 
renovated. 


Mr. and Mrs. Harvey Hall have 
sold the Little Dutch Bakery, St. 
Petersburg, to Herbert Niebaum, who 
has been connected with the baking 
business for 25 years. 

F. S. Inman has purchased the 
Liberty Bakery, Lake Wales, from 
D. A. Walker and has changed the 
name to Tasty Bakers, Ltd. A new 
doughnut machine and other equip- 
ment have been installed. 


GEORGIA 


Louis Rich is now associated with 
his brother, James, in the operation 
of Rich’s Bakery in Atlanta. 

A new addition has been completed 
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at Wilder’s Pastry Shop, Macon, 
owned by Hoke S. Wilder. Fluores- 
cent lighting has been installed and 
a new oven added. 

Horace Small and Carter Estes, 
owners of the Small & Estes Bakery, 
Gainesville, have purchased property 
on Summit St., where they plan to 
construct a new bakery. 

-Manager Ben F. McKnight of the 
American Bakeries Co., 453 Plum St., 
Macon, recently disclosed plans for 
the expansion of his plant. The new 
building will be of concrete blocks, 
equipped with a sprinkler system and 
designed to approximately double the 
number of company vehicles that can 
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ONE simple experiment will prove the great value of Veri-Short 
for you. Take one of your Cake (or Cookie) formulas, whether 
you are using regular fat or emulsified shortening; add 2% to 
244% Veri-Short based on the weight of these fats (usually from 
3% oz. to 5 oz. Veri-Short). Put this in just before your last 
cutback of-liquid, in the mixer. Do not change the mixing time 
and bake as usual. RESULTS: More fluid batter which will 
deposit cleaner and lay flatter in the pans, more uniformity, 
better texture, richer crust, improved flavor—by far the best 
cake you ever made with this identical formula. 





With the above information—if you must save fats—cut the 
shortening in the formula until you get as good a cake as you had 
before you added the Veri-Short. Always adjust your formula 
with flour and liquid to make up the loss of weight of the 


fat removed. 


VERI-SHORT Shortening Replacer 
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CLEVELAND 153, OAIWO 
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be stored and maintained on the 
grounds. It will house an increased 
truck fleet, planned for the concern’s 
expanded sales and delivery service. 


ILLINOIS 


A fire broke out in the furnace 
room of the Paschen bakery, Staun- 
ton, recently and the shop was badly 
damaged. The blaze started in a 
newly rebuilt chimney in the bakery. 

Elmer Redman, who operated the 
Hilltop (Ill.) Bakery for three years, 
while its owner, Elbert. Acree of 
Springfield, was in military service, 
has purchased the business from Mr. 
Acree. 

The Leuschke’s Bakery at Pinck- 
neyville, which was closed many 
months ago when the owner, August 
Leuschke, entered military service, 
was recently reopened, following Mr. 
Leuschke’s honorable discharge. He 
has purchased the property in which 
his business was located since return- 
ing to Pinckneyville. 


INDIANA 


Harold Bridges, upon his return 
from two and one half years of navy 
service, has sold his bakery in Rens- 
selaer. William Ward was the ac- 
tive manager of the Bridges Bakery 
during the owner’s absence. 

The Specialty Bakery, Fort Wayne, 
has opened a retail department at 
3201 South La Fayette St. In addi- 
tion to the daily retail business the 
new department features different 
week-end specials. 

The Rex Bakery, Columbia City, 
owned by Roy Rexroth, was recently 
severely damaged by fire which swept 
the shop. The loss, estimated at 
$75,000, is partially covered by insur- 
ance. 


IOWA 


Interstate Bakeries Corp. will in- 
stall a new overhead proofer and new 
proof box in its bakery at Des 
Moines. The present roof over that 
department is too low to house the 
equipment, and plans have been made 
to raise the roof from four to six 
feet at an estimated cost of $6,000. 

The Valentine Bakery, Manning, 
which was closed while the shop was 
redecorated, has reopened. The walls 
and ceiling were painted and papered 
and the equipment was given a new 
coat of aluminum. 

Mr. and Mrs. Cliff Conklin, proprie- 
tors of the Conklin Bakery, Atlantic, 
have leased the building occupied 





Evans Milling Co. 
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Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
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Baker: These spick and span Multi- 
wall Paper Bags have several im- 
portant sanitary advantages. 
Customer: You mean, they keep 
your flour clean and dry? 

Baker: Sure they do that, but in 
addition, they prevent flour from 
sifting through the bag walls and 
making our store room untidy. 
Customer: That probably saves 
you money, too? 

Baker: Indeed it does. . . siftage 
losses used to cost us plenty. 
Customer: Do you send your empty 
bags back to the mill? 


“THEY HELP KEEP OUR 
STOREROOM AS CLEAN 


AS OUR STORE” 


Pore eT ee 


Baker: No sir, Multiwalls are 
single-trip containers . . . no chance 
of infestation getting started by 
using the same bags over and over. 


Customer: What happens to your 
used paper bags? 

Baker: They can be sold locally 
any time. 


Customer: And, of course that 
means freedom from extra book- 
keeping, taking care of “empties”. 


Baker: That’s right, from every 
angle Multiwall Paper Bags are the 
ideal package for flour. 






MULTIPLY PROTECTION © MULTIPLY SALEABILITY 


ST. REGIS PAPER COMPANY 


TAGGART CORPORATION 










WMoneg- Saving 
Wdltiwall 


Hduantages 


1, Sanitary. Multiwalls provide max- 
imum protection against infestation 
and contamination. 


2. Full Weight. These paper bags pre- 
vent siftage or retention losses .. . 
you get all the flour you pay for. 


3. Salvage Value. Empty Multiwall 
Paper Bags can be sold locally. 


4, Easy to Handle. Multiwalls are easy 
to handle, load, and stack. 


5. Easy to Open. Multiwall Bags are 
quickly opened . . . quickly and easily 
emptied too. 


6. Moisture Resistant. These sturdy 
bags of special laminated paper con- 
struction protect your flour from 
dampness in transit and in storage. 


57 


NEW YORK 17: 230 Park Ave. CHICAGO 1: 230 No. Michigan Ave. 
BALTIMORE 2: 2601 O'Sullivan Bidg. SAN FRANCISCO 4: 1 Montgomery St. 
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by the Red Mill Cafe, and they plan 
to operate a combined bakery and 
cafe. The building is being repaired 
and remodeled. 

The Home Bakery, Cherokee, is 
now operated as a partnership with 
C. E. Lowry and Gerhart Baumann 
as owners. 

A pastry bakery was opened re- 
cently in Des Moines by Flossie Hig- 
dom, recently discharged from the 
WACs after two years of service. 
The shop is called Vera’s Bakery and 
is located at 2109 Ingersoll Ave. 

C. W. Sparks and his son. Dale 
have purchased the bakery in Bur- 
lington formerly owned by George 
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and Will Frudeger. This bakery firm 
was established in 1919. 


KANSAS 


Cecil Bowers has sold the Bowers 
Bakery, Wellington, to Otis Gregory, 
who was employed by Mr. Bowers 
for seven years as head baker. 

The Tribune (Kansas) Bakery has 
opened under the management of Mr. 
and Mrs. Lloyd Smith, who leased the 
shop from John Shafer and Floyd L. 
Carter. The bakery has been closed 
since last summer. 

Harold Foss, who for the past three 
years has been one of the bakers at 
the Hebrew Bakery in Goodland, has 


bought the Colby (Kansas) Bakery 
from Clyde Longberg. 

Paul Wilson has purchased the bak- 
ery in Horton formerly owned by 
Mrs. Nancy M. Davis. 


KENTUCKY 


Magee’s Bakery, Maysville, re- 
opened during January after having 
been closed for remodeling and mod- 
ernizing. The improvements include 
installation of new ovens and en- 
largement of the interior of the build- 
ing. The bakery has been in opera- 
tion since January, 1940, under the 
direction of Leslie Magee. 





An Editorial 





Do you want to SELL MORE BREAD? 


Vib aivs SINCERE and well-meaning persons, from time to time, have decried 
the lack of flavor in. white bread, some even going so far as to characterize it 
as ‘‘modern, tasteless, commercial white bread.’’ Many bakers are inclined to 
“‘pooh-pooh”’ such statements, and to point out that consumers still buy “lots” 
of bread . . . therefore . . . there can’t be anything seriously wrong with it. 


It is true that much bread is sold, but it is also true that there has been 
an appalling drop in the per capita consumption of bread over the years. 


Many reasons have been advanced for this adverse trend—competition 
of other foods . . . fickleness of the public’s eating habits . . . and so on and on. 


I sincerely believe that people eat less bread today because they do not 


like the taste of commercial breads. I also think that bakers have been seeking 


mechanical perfection . . . unfortunately . . . at the expense of flavor. There’s 
nothing so commonplace as a good-looking loaf without taste appeal! 


If the American baker is to sell more bread he must do something funda- 
mental about improving its taste appeal. Industry leaders have repeatedly 
stressed this point, and there is wide agreement about the trend this should 
take. It is easily within your power, as a baker, to supply your consumers with 
a loaf so superior in flavor that its appeal to the taste and effect upon the 


appetite will cause them to eat more of it for its own goodness. This can be done 
with the true, natural flavor of wheat, the one best flavor for bread. 


It’s up to you, as an individual baker, to decide whether you want to 


continue a never-ending competitive battle with an ordinary loaf or to develop 


a product so superior in wheat flavor that it will be outstanding in your market, 


thus helping the industry as well as yourself. Think it over. 


Mi 


THE BRYO COMPANY 
444 West Grand Avenue 


Chicago 10, Illinois 
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LOUISIANA 


Le Blanc’s Bakery, New Orleans, 
owned by B. Le Blanc, has moved 
to 6026 Lafaye St. 


MAINE 


John Crockett has sold Crockett’s 
Bakery, Guilford, to his son, J. Gor- 
don Crockett, and has retired after 
39 years in the baking business. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


A site in Newton Corner has been 
selected for another Betty Bakerite 
Shop and will shortly be readied for 
occupancy. There are a number of 
Betty Bakerite Shops in Boston 
suburbs. 

Another Jane Parker Bakery joined 
the group serving the Boston area 
as the A. & P. opened a spacious new 
baked goods department in its super- 
market in Belmont’s Cushing Square. 

Martin’s Bakery in Everett, man- 
aged by “Pep” Martin, former presi- 
dent of the Master Bakers Associa- 
tion of Greater Boston, is ready for 
service again, after a complete re- 
modeling job. 

Ken Mullens, owner of the Hazel 
Bakery in Brighton, has added to his 
managerial duties by the purchase 
of the Monument Square Bakery in 
near-by Jamaica Plain. , The new 
bakeshop will undergo complete al- 
teration before it is opened. 

The bakery owned_hy Mrs. William 
Horne in Oak Bluffs, was recently 
wiped out in a $30,000 blaze which 
razed the resort town bakeshop and 
several adjacent stores. ; 

A flooded oil burner was the 
cause of a fire which recently did 
$5,000 worth of damage to the Gracie 
Food Shoppe, East Boston. 

A recent fire caused damage esti- 
mated in excess of $10,000 to the 
Italian bakery and pastry firm of 
Vincenzo Spagnuolo, Boston. The 
fire is believed to have started from 
a defective oil heater. 


MICHIGAN 


Ralph Robertson has opened the 
B. & R. Bakery in Litchfield. 

Joseph B. Cook has sold Cook’s 
Sno-White Bakery, Cheboygan, to 
Hugh Ecker. 

John H. Yancey has purchased the 
Paris Bakery, Sturgis, established in 
1930, from Mrs. Roy Paris. 

James C. Cable, manager of the 
Schultze Baking Co., Springfield, Il. 
for the last 4% years, and Jack Cran- 
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dall, office manager of the bakery 
for the last 18% years, have pur- 
chased a bakery in Midland. Carl 
D. Williams, for the last 2% years 
supervisor of the Schultze Baking 
Co., will assume management of the 
organization. 


MINNESOTA 


Leo McAllister, recently released 
from the navy, has opened a bakery 
in Chokio. 

Harold H. Bergman, who has owned 
and operated the Litchfield (Minn.) 
Bakery for the past six years, has 
sold it to H. J. Roy, formerly em- 
ployed by the Zinsmaster Baking 
Co., St. Paul. 

After being closed for a year, the 
Albany (Minn.) Bakery has reopened 
under the management of Robert P. 
Durham. 

Manley’s Bake Shop has opened in 
Willmar. 

The Bertha Bakery, closed since 
last summer, has reopened. L. R. Lex 
bought the bakery from Marvin Orr, 
the former owner. 

Al Hagemann, former employee of 
the Krumholz Bakery in Fairmont, 
has returned to Fairmont and pur- 
chased the bakery, which he will 

perate under the name of the Hage- 
mann Bakery. The shop has been 
owned and operated by Ben McCar- 
gor as the Fairmont Bakery for the 
past two months. Since leaving Fair- 
mont, Mr. Hagemann has been work- 
ing in a Waseca bakery. 

Larry Phelps and Charles Gould 
have purchased the interest of Mrs. 
Ottena Puff in the Palace Bakery, 
Bemidji. 

Lauren Owens has become the 
owner of the Owens Bakery, Lake 
Crystal. 

Mrs. Walter Berry has sold her 
bakery in Norwood to Mr. and Mrs. 
Lawrence Bialke, who are redecorat- 
ing the shop. Mr. Bialke was for- 
merly employed in a bakery in Min- 
neapolis. 

The Kiester (Minn.) Bakery has 
been sold to D. K. Cleveland by Loren 
Waage. 

Mr. and Mrs. Alex Eberle have 
sold the Clarissa (Minn.) Bakery, 
which they have operated for the 
past eight years, to Olaf Berger. 

Clarence Stoneburg has sold the 
Cambridge (Minn.) Bakery to Frank 
Weisbrod, recently discharged from 
the service. Mr. Stoneburg had op- 
erated the bakery for 10 years. 

Harold McCarger, who has been 
operating the LeSueur Valley Bakery, 
LeSueur, for the past five years, has 
sold the shop to Leo Braun, owner of 
the Town Talk Bakery. The two 
shops will be consolidated into the 
present location of Mr. Braun. 

Norman Johnson, who has con- 
ducted the Johnson Bakery, Maple- 
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ton, for the past 16 years, has sold. 


his business to D. W. Robinson, who 
was recently discharged from the 
navy. 

The Hinckley (Minn.) Bakery has 
reopened under the management of 
Wes Halvorson. 

A bakery known as Pepin’s Pastry 
Shop has opened in the building for- 
merly occupied by the Golden Leaf 
Bakery in Lake City. Owners of the 
shop are Sam Pavnick and George 
McPherson. 


MISSOURI 


Fire that started in a closet in an 
apartment at St. Joseph on New 


HOFFMANN-LA ROCHE, 


VITAMINS by the TONS 


NIACIN 


NIACINAM DE 


Year’s Eve, badly damaged the Burn- 
stein Bakery at 817 South Eighth St., 
which occupied the ground floor of 
the building. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. Lindon Dawson 
have purchased the Homeway Bak- 
ery, Paris, from Mr. and Mrs. Glenn 
Collins. 


MONTANA 

Craig’s Bakery, owned by Craig 
Brawner, has opened in its new loca- 
tion in Great Falls at 502 Fifth Ave. 
S. All modern equipment has been 
installed in the shop. 

Louis Kinshella and Joe Winters 
have purchased the Electrik Maid 


iae., NUTLEY 
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Bakery, Kalispell, from W. A. Pasley, 
who has been proprietor of the bakery 
for the past 10 years. 

James B. Shaffer, recently dis- 
charged from the navy, has opened a 
bakery in Livingston at 202 South H. 
The shop is known as the Shaffer 
Bakery. 


NEBRASKA 
Alex Proch has. announced the 
sale of his bakery in Pierce to Eldon 
Wallen. Mr. Proch has been the only 
baker in Pierce for the past 20 years. 
Ben Bogardus has sold his interest 
in the Palace Bakery, Red Cloud, to 


(Continued on page 82.) 
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A Modern 


By MoheH. Solworth 
Sanitation Consultant 


Joseph E. Seagram & Sons 
Louisville, Kentucky 


ONTROLLED industrial sanita- 
i tion provides for the continu- 

ous control of the industrial 
environment in so far as the elements 
of sanitation are concerned. The 
achievement of that objective results 
in the facilitation of industrial pro- 
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Concept of Industrial Sanitation 


duction, the reduction of industrial 
costs, the promotion of health and 
safety, the development of esthetic 
values, and the promotion of better 
community and public relationships. 


Corrective Sanitation 


Controlled industrial sanitation can 
best be achieved through the proper 
balance of two methods of attack. 
The first of these, corrective sanita- 
tion, implies the removal of dirt al- 
ready collected, the proper handling 


pREsioEnt 


SALE 


$ WAWAGER 


of recurring sanitation problems, the 
protective care of property and ma- 
chines, the training of personnel in 
proper technology, and the projec- 
tion of the best available tools and 
products for the execution of sani- 
tation procedures. 

Although corrective sanitation is 
at present widely employed through- 
out all industry, it is a poor make- 
shift at best. The mop and the 
broom are symbols of failure in oth- 
er phases of industrial sanitation. 
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This article on sanitation 
control represents a book ab- 
stract recently published in the 
annual news letter of the Na- 
tional Safety Council. Mr. Sol- 
worth’s work will be published 
shortly in complete book form. 
This material cannot be = re- 
printed without his permission. | 




















Corrective measures, even when 
practiced effectively—a rare situa- 
tion in any but the most progressive 
modern industries—are never-ending 
and thankless tasks, for without some 
form of control, dirt accumulates 
almost faster than human effort can 
remove it. 

Corrective sanitation at its best 
demands laboratory research on both 
products and technology; it requires 
the education of janitors in more ef- 
fective cleaning methods, which can 
be re-enforced when the operators in 
production are also schooled in the 
principles and practices of maintain- 
ing clean working areas. 

At its worst, corrective sanitation 
can be more detrimental than dirt 
itself, for improper cleaning methods 
and unsuitable materials can destroy 
floors, walls and equipment with dev- 
astating speed. A detergent which 
eats the binder out of a terrazzo 
floor provides questionable cleanli- 
ness at an exorbitant price. 

Even a concrete floor is not inde- 
structible, and an acid detergent or 
the spillage of certain substances 
will leach out the concrete within 
a year. The destructive inroads of 
this type of sanitation can become 
almost spectacular when delicate fin- 
ishes on floors, walls, or furniture 
are involved. 

However, as more and more em- 
phasis is placed upon the preventive 
phase of sanitation, corrective sani- 
tation will automatically recede into 
the background as unnecessary, prim- 
itive and inefficient. 


Preventive Sanitation 


Preventive sanitation, by far the 
most important and the most widely 
neglected form of sanitation, involves 
the removal of the cause of industrial 
insanitation through long-range engi- 
neering and architectural planning, 
institution of mechanized devices such 
as exhaust hoods, air conditioning for 
production areas, vacuum outlets, etc. 
These measures can be accomplished 
in several ways. 

The Architect. Architects can de- 
sign buildings which exclude dirt ef- 
fectively and which are conducive to 
easy removal of any dirt which does 
come in. Both in correcting present 
industrial structures. and in planning 
new ones, industry must call on archi- 
tects and advise them fully regarding 
the requirements of sanitation. 

In their hands lies the planning of 
buildings and grounds, so that not 
only production but also sanitation 
may be carried out with the least 
possible waste of time and money. 

The Engineer. The same is true of 
the engineers who, with the archi- 
tects, hold the key to preventive san- 
itation. These men can control smoke, 
soot and fly-ash. They can design 
equipment and layouts of machinery 
which largely prevent the harmful 
effects of dirt, which eliminate the 
sources, and which make good house- 
keeping easy and simple. .They can 
plan the installation of air condi- 
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tioning on a scale which will do 
more than any other one factor to 
eliminate dirt and dust from the air. 
The perfection of operations to 
prevent spillage, seepage, dusting, 
splattering, heat and wetting con- 
tributes heavily to sanitation, espe- 
cially when equipment already has 
been so engineered that this can be 
accomplished without too much reor- 
ganization or process revision. 
Finally, preventive sanitation lo- 
cates possible sources of contamina- 
tion, deterioration, or dirt hazards be- 
fore they become active; these 
sources are eliminated either imme- 
diately by the sanitation crew or 


are reported to other branches of 
maintenance which may specialize in 
that particular work. 

Architecture and engineering are 
only two of many factors which de- 
termine industrial sanitation levels. 
In addition are the degree of interest 
and co-operation shown by manage- 
ment, personnel habits, sanitation 
personnel development, the quality 
and handling control of products, the 
degree of perfection in design and 
mechanization of tools, atmospheric 
conditions and plant location. 

By itself no single factor is suffi- 
cient to support an entire sanitation 
program, although conversely, any 
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one factor which falls below a satis- 
factory level may seriously impair 


the efficient functioning of the en- 
tire sanitation program. 

Management. Perhaps most impor- 
tant of these factors is the interest 
and co-operation of management, be- 
cause it influences every other force 
directly and determines the level of 
interest shown by the remainder of 
the industrial personnel. Therefore 
controlled industrial sanitation de- 
mands a special program of educa- 
tion for arousing management’s in- 
terest and motivating management’s 
action. 

Furthermore this interest must be 





IDEAL BATCH OVEN 





AMF Multi-Cycle is the standard popular oven famed 
for maximum flexibility and big-oven performance 
in limited floor space. It handles a wide variety of 


baked products with perfect baking results. iy. 


GOOD NEWS FOR BAKERS 


Now in Quantity Production 


POPULAR (fj MULTI-CYCLE OVENS 
With Completely Stabilized Trays 





We are producing a large quantity of the popular, flexible AMF Multi-Cycle Ovens with 18 com- 
pletely stabilized 26 x 112' trays. ® Price is right... makes AMF Oven history . . . because it is based 
on quantity production. ¢ If you act quickly you can get early delivery and installation. Wire for 
complete specifications and photographs. 


AMF STABILIZED TRAYS...Now for the first time AMF brings you stabilized trays as standard 
equipment on the AMF Multi-Cycle Oven making it perfect for milk pies as well as other goods. 
© These trays travel smoothly throughout the oven. They come to a vibrationless stop at the loading 
position and resume their travel into the baking chamber without a tremor. 


ECONOMICAL 


Like all AMF Thermo-Radiant Ovens it gives long 
service with only routine care. It is sanitary, safety- 
featured, economical. 
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511 FIFTH AVENUE, 


NEW YORK 
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maintained by continuous follow- 
through activities designed to keep 
management informed of develop- 
ments in every phase of the sanita- 
tion program. 

Management is the prime mover of 
the entire program; with manage- 
ment’s enthusiasm aroused, it is only 
a question of methods and technol- 
ogy. Without management’s backing, 
the best department finds itself help- 
less, for, through corrective means 
alone, it is forced to carry the bur- 
den of the entire-program. This, as 
we have seen, is impossible. 

Once management has been edu- 
cated in the elemental concepts of 
sanitation it can then pass along, 
through the sanitation department, 
the training necessary to encourage 
high personal standards among per- 
sonnel, for the success of any sanita- 
tion program depends upon the co- 
operation of personnel. : 

Industrial dirt originates largely 
at the points of contact between men 
and materials, men and machines, 
men and sources of power. There 
can be no clean plants without clean 
people. 

Hence it pays to go beyond the 
mere training of men and women to 
be industrially clean; it pays to give 
them some instruction in personal 
cleanliness and hygiene, for a clean 
worker is a good worker. 

Every precept of sanitation which 
can be transferred from the plant 
to the person, and hence to his home 
environment means better workers, 
better homes, better children and a 
better community. 

This type of sanitation education 
is to be distinguished from the high- 
ly organized technical training in 
sanitation methods and cleaning pro- 
cedures which is an integral part 
of a controlled sanitation program 
and which is given to department 
heads and individual janitors who are 
responsible for the execution of the 
sanitation program. 


Collection of Data 


The smooth functioning of any ef- 
ficient industrial sanitation program 
—either corrective or preventive— 
involves the collection of accurate 
data upon which to base efficiency 
ratings. This includes, first of all, a 
scientific determination of the sani- 
tation levels prevailing throughout 
various areas, which can be achieved 
through the use of a recently devel- 
oped sanitation rating form. 

In addition, it implies a carefully 
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compiled record of the cost of indus- 
trial sanitation, and an examination 
of the sanitation factors as they exist 
in industry. 

Once this data has been assembled 
it is a simple matter to keep it up 
to date in order that the growth and 
development of a sanitation program 
can be controlled. 

The collection of such data is in- 
dispensable in any attempts at cost 
control, which has two major phases. 

First, the control of labor costs, 
which are a major cost in all indus- 
trial sanitation programs, through the 
application of time motion studies, 
the systematic scheduling of clean- 
ing, painting and maintenance; the 
use of mechanized cleaning equip- 
ment; the utilization of architectural 
improvements such as the sanitation 
field station (a water change and 
storage cabinet on the job which 
saves much time formerly lost in 
fruitless trips to and from distant 
water connections); the institution 
of improved stockrooms; revision of 
present operational procedures, and 
the institution of training courses 
for sanitation employees. 

Second, the reduction in the quan- 
tity of products used, achieved large- 
ly through training programs de- 
signed to facilitate proper product 
handling and to eliminate waste; 
schedules designed to prevent cumu- 
lative damage to surfaces; mechan- 
ized equipment which uses controlled 
amounts of products, and the applica- 
tion of a single product to perform 
more than one task. 


Importance of Research 


Any efficient industrial sanitation 
program must also be sustained by 
adequate research of two different 
types. The first is plant research 
which examines methods, products, 
tools, equipment and technology as 
these are applied within the indus- 
try; and, second, laboratory research, 
which lays the groundwork for ap- 
plied or plant research. 

While laboratory investigation may 
be feasible only in larger industries 
equipped for this type of work or in 
foundations specifically concerned 
with research in sanitation, plant re- 
search can and should go on in every 
industry which has a sanitation pro- 
gram. 

A Sanitation Program 


The organization of the sanitation 
program within the plant is one of 
the most important elements upon 
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North Dakota and Montana 


FANCY SPRING PATENTS, CLEARS 
and WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 


Hi-Protein 


A Specialty 


Mills in the Heart of the 
Spring Wheat Section 
Capacity, 700 Barrels 


MINOT FLOUR MILL CO. 





MINOT, N. D. GLASGOW, MONT. 
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which its success or failure hinges. 
Since controlled industrial sanita- 
tion by definition refers to the con- 
tinuous control of sanitation factors, 
the traditional method of waiting un- 
til an area was dirty and then clean- 
ing it no longer suffices. 

The entire force of industrial per- 
sonnel, including the central office 
executive staff, on down through the 
plant executive staff to the depart- 
ment heads must be organized for 
maximum utilization in the sanitation 
program. 

Ultimately the actual responsibility 
for the administration of the sani- 
tation program falls upon the de- 


3 TYPES 


partment head. (A recently organ- 
ized sanitation program is experi- 
menting with this type of organiza- 
tion.) 

It is clear that no over-all sanita- 
tion program can be successful with- 
out some sort of unit-control; the 
natural units for control are the op- 
erating divisions of the plant—the 
departments and the departmental 
personnel. 

An. effective sanitation program 
must be integrated with operations 
so that sanitation is not a separate 
activity but a normal phase of opera- 
tions. If each department can be 
made self-sustaining (not dependent 
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KEYSTONE KOMEDY 
A woman customer tossed a lemon 
meringue pie at a bakery salesgirl 
in Syracuse, N. Y., scoring a direct 
hit. “If I thought this would hap- 
pen again I’d get a catcher’s mask,” 
the salesgirl said. 





on extra-departmental sanitation as- 
sistance), then plant control can be 
achieved. 


Importance of Personnel 


Perhaps one of the keys to a con- 
trolled sanitation program lies in the 


TYPE A 


Guaranteed Minimum Analysis 
Each Ounce Contains: Milligrams 


BICAP 


one quality 


TYPE B 


Guaranteed Minimum Analysis 

Each Ounce Contains: Milligrams 
Thiamine Chloride (Vitamin B,) . . 380 
Riboflavin (Vitamin B,) . . . . . 230 
Niacin (Nicotinic Acid) . .. . . 2740 
mee. . 4s ee ees 
Starch—To make one ounce. 

*Added in the form of reduced iron (ferrum reductum). 

e a e 

For straight and patent flours: use one-half 
(0.5) ounce avoirdupois of BI-CAP Type B 
per 100 pounds. Patent flour containing less 
than 0.34% ash should be analyzed to deter- 
mine whether slightly greater additions are 
necessary: 


Thiamine Chloride (Vitamin B,) - 380 
Riboflavin (Vitamin B,) . . . 
Niacin (Nicotinic Acid) . 
ment 5: ee 
Starch—To make one ounce. 
*Added in the form of sodium iron pyrophosphate. 

* e e 
For straight and patent flours: use one-half 
(0.5) ounce avoirdupois of BI-CAP Type A 
per 100 pounds. Patent flour containing less 
than 0.34% ash should be analyzed to deter- 
mine whether slightly greater additions are 
necessary. 


TYPE C 


Guaranteed Minimum Analysis 

Each Ounce Contains: Milligrams 
Thiamine Chloride (Vitamin B, ? ee 
Riboflavin (Vitamin B,) . . 3 
Niacin {Nicotinic hd oe ee eee 
re . oe 6 0 
Starch—To make one ounce. 

*Added in the form of reduced iron (ferrum reductum) 

* 7 e 


For straight and patent flours: use one- 


. quarter (0.25) ounce avoirdupois of BI-CAP 


Type C per 100 pounds. Patent flour con- 
taining less than 0.34% ash should be ana- 
lyzed to determine whether slightly greater 
additions are necessary. 





To help millers in matching BI-CAP more exactly to their individual 
flour enrichment needs, three types of this original enrichment concen- 
trate are now obtainable. To make product identification easier, the 
container label on each type is imprinted in a different color — Red 
for Type A... Brown for Type B... Green for Type C. 
Whatever type of BI-CAP serves your flour best, you can be sure 
that quality control is exercised with the strictness characteristic of 
_ Chas. Pfizer & Co. throughout its near-century as manufacturing chemists. 
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selection of better sanitation person- 
nel (and in the long view, fewer of 
them). Good men given training in 
the use of equipment and sanitary 
products and provided with good tools 
and sound technology, men trained 
in the importance of their work and 
aware of its relationship to the vitals 
of industry, cannot remain at a low 
level. Such knowledge and training 
give a man confidence and pride in 
his work. ~ 

When the sanitationist (the head 
of the sanitation program) succeeds 
in integrating all these elements—the 
efforts of the engineers and archi- 
tects, the representatives of manage- 


ment in all levels and grades, the 
employees from research workers 
and skilled mechanics to machine op- 
erators and laborers, the janitors, 
clean-up crews and maintenance men 
—into one massed front, we have con- 
trolled sanitation. 

Without it we have varying de- 
grees of industrial chaos, waste and 
inefficiency, along with the retention 
of primitive living and working con- 
ditions which are anachronistic in 
this modern age. 

With it we have conservation of 
materials and labor, efficiency, econ- 
omy, safety and the creation of an 
industrial environment which does 
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credit to our civilization, an environ- 
ment in which we can make full util- 
ization of our human and material 
resources, an environment in which 
the machine can become truly the 
servant of man in the fullest and 
best meaning of that term. 


——BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


WESSON SALES TOLD 

The Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales 
Co., for the three months ended Dec. 
30, showed sales of $33,131,116, com- 
pared with $32,369,393 a year earlier. 
Net income is reported at $563,021, 
after taxes and charges, compared 
with $502,205 a year ago. 
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Civilian Fat and Oil 


Allocations Show 
Little Change 


Washington, D. C. — Civilians will 
receive approximately the same 
amount of edible fats and oils in the 
first quarter of 1946 as they did in 
the final quarter of 1945, on the basis 
of the January-March allocations an- 
nounced by the Department of Agri- 
culture. Slightly more fats and oils 
are being made available for exports 
than in the final quarter of 1945, 
while military takings will be low- 
er. 
Civilian allocation of edible fats 
and oils—other than butter—for the 
January-March quarter is 1,047,500,- 
000 Ibs, compared with 1,047,000,000 
lbs in the last quarter of 1945. For 
1946 as a whole, civilians are ex- 
pected to have more of these prod- 
ucts than in the year just past, and 
consumption will likely be approxi- 
mately 90% of prewar. 

In line with declining needs, U. S. 
military and war services have been 
allocated 48,600,000 lbs of both edible 
and inedible fats and oils, compared 
with 95,600,000 Ibs in the fourth quar- 
ter of 1945. 

The allocation of edible fats and 
oils for exports and shipments in the 
first quarter of 1946 is 219,500,000 
lbs, compared with 179,300,000 Ibs in 
the October-December quarter. This 
increase is possible primarily because 
of smaller military requirements, 
both here and abroad. 

Production of lard and other edible 
fats and oils is normally high during 
the first quarter of the year, follow- 
ing peak hog slaughter and the har- 
vest of vegetable oil crops. Total 
manufacture of edible fats and oils 
will be higher in the first quarter of 
1946 than in the comparable quarter 
of 1945. However, since stocks of 
lard and other fats and oils at the 
beginning of 1946 are considerably 
lower than those of a year ago, and 
there is need to begin rebuilding the 
stock position, the quantities of these 
products available for consumption 
will be lower in the January-March 
period than in the same period of 
1945. 
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PROTECTING 
YOUR FLOUR NEEDS The. Mills of Shellabarger 
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EHIND this Shellabarger Crest stands your best guarantee of flour 
quality ... the realistic guarantee of extensive country elevator and 


mill wheat storage space. 








This Is SHELLABARGER’S 


A total flour milling capacity 
of 7,000 sacks per day in five 
modern units in the nation’s 
greatest bread wheat field. 
Backed by sufficient storage 
(3,500,000 bushels) to supply 
our wheat requirements for 
10 months, and by a line of 
26 country elevators to aid in 
collecting much of this wheat 
directly from the growers. 
Backed also by analytical and 
testing laboratories, the most 
rigid technical supervision 
and, finally, by the highest 
quality ideals and standards 
for every Shellabarger 
product. 








NASHVILLE SALES OFFICE 


808 Nashville Trust Bldg., Nashville 3, Tenn. 


The guarantee is more important to you now than ever before in the his- 
tory of the breadstuffs industries. Wheat storage space sufficient to hold 
10 months’ milling requirements, supplemented by 26 strategically located 


country elevators, is your assur- 
ance of consistent production of 
top quality Shellabarger flours. 


The well-known Shellabarger 


quality is the result of careful . 


planning that will give you con- 
sistently better flours. 


Every sack of every 
Shellabarger brand 
is milled strictly to 
long established 
quality standards 


THE SHELLABARGER MILLS 


Millers Since | 1776 


SALINA, KANSAS 


CENTRAL STATES SALES OFFICE 
900 Beggs Bidg., Columbus, Ohio 
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High -Speed Defrosting of Frozen Eggs 
* 


By William H. Cathcart 


Editor’s Note: The accompanying discussion of the high-speed method 
of defrosting frozen eggs was given by Mr. Cathcart before the National 
Egg Products Association in Chicago, IIl., recently. Mr. Cathcart is direc- 
tor of the national bakery division laboratory of the Great Atlantic & 


Pacific Tea Co., New York, N. Y. 


F REEZING, when compared with 
other methods, is relatively new 
as a method of commercial food 
preservation. 


Nero, back in the old Roman days, 
forced slaves to bring bales of snow 
from the Appenine Mountains and 
store it in deep trenches with sod and 
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straw insulation. Food could be pre- 
served in the cold pits for many 
weeks. 

Natural freezing temperatures have 
been used down through the ages to 
preserve fish and game. In addition 
to natural cold there has been dry- 
ing in the sun or by fire, and vari- 
ous preservatives, such as salt, vine- 
gar and spices, even fermentation, 
by which an earlier world maintained 
its stores of food. 

Mechanical refrigeration, or cold 
storage, didn’t come into existence 
until the latter part of the 19th cen- 
tury. In 1899 frozen eggs were first 
put on the market by White. The 
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Opinion on Packaging 
“It seems to me that many econ- 
mists have a tendency to look down 
their noses at modern packaging as 
merely a useless frill which adds to 
marketing costs. It is true that... 
packaging [sometimes] adds little to 
the utility of the product. ... But 
it also is a great assistance to low- 
cost self-service methods of retail- 
ing, helps to minimize spoilage and 
handling, and makes possible sanitary 
conditions which we would_ appreciate 
better after a visit to some countries 
where the packaging of foods is still 
in a rudimentary stage. On balance, 
it might be said that modern packag- 
ing constitutes one of the biggest ad- 
vances in food marketing.” — F. L. 
Thomsen, Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics. 





first cold-pack fruit’ experiments are 
credited to Baker in Denver, Colo., in 
1908. Ten years later the first com- 
mercial pack of fruit was made and 
estimated at 1,200,000 Ibs. 

The frozen foods industry showed 
little growth until about 1937, but 
since that time strides have been 
made by practically all branches of 
the industry. In 1941 frozen egg pro- 
duction amounted to 237,000,000 Ibs 
and the figure rose to 512,000,000 Ibs 
in 1944. But all of us, who have the 
welfare of the industry at heart, con- 
cern ourselves with normal gains 
made before lend-lease and other 
wartime factors created abnormally 
high figures. By simply following the 
production trend of the years before 
the war, it is possible to find good 
reason for being enthusiastic about 
the future of the frozen egg industry. 

We are not likely to go right back 
to prewar production figures, but if 
we are to maintain a progressive, 
stable industry, a great deal depends 
upon the quality of the product 
packed. 

Eggs are used for different pur- 
poses in baking, confection, ice 
cream, salad dressing and noodles. 
The manufacturers of all of these 
products have one demand in com- 
mon without which a formula is in- 
effectual and the product a failure. 
This is quality, which is pureness, 
freshness, good flavor, high nutrition- 
al value. The whole purpose of our 
work at the laboratories of the A. & 
P. Tea Co. is to obtain better quality 
in our ingredients. Our desire is to 
provide consumers with higher qual- 
ity merchandise. 

Whether it’s fruit, berries or eggs, 
we are concerned with as processors, 
the very act of freezing does not im- 
prove their quality. There is no 
doubt that freezing will kill certain 
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GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 














THE CROWN BAG CO. 


2549 Broad St. Memphis, Tenn. 
Telephone 4-3017 
Dealers In Used Bags 
..+ Cotton and Burlap 


Bags For All Purposes 











WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 


Menroe, Mich. 
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bacteria, but if the original food is 
in such condition that the bacteria 
count is already excessively high, 
freezing may reduce bacteria count 
but will not improve quality. 

To put it bluntly, freezing any but 
the very highest quality of food can 
prove a detriment to the industry. 
You can freeze overripe berries, or 
overripe eggs, and the frozen mass 
will look and even smell more like 
ice than like bad food. But remem- 
ber it must be defrosted to be used 
and slight off-quality in the original 
product may turn out to be a spoiled 
product on defrosting. In other 
words, products deteriorate during 
freezing. 

To develop this a little further, as- 
sume that eggs are of highest quality 
when frozen. In order to retain this 
quality, these eggs must be han- 
dled correctly through the freezing, 
through the storage period and 
through the defrosting. We do not 
intend to discuss what might be con- 
sidered correct freezing and storage 
conditions. We are interested here 
in the problem of defrosting. 

Assuming the freezing and the 
storage are handled correctly, the 
defrosting procedure should bring the 
eggs to the desired temperature 
above freezing and accomplish a re- 
absorption of the water that was 
frozen out of the cell structure dur- 
ing the freezing process. Also dur- 
ing this process, the bacteria should 
not have an opportunity to grow and 
enzymes should not have an oppor- 
tunity to cause chemical reactions. 
The only possible way to accomplish 
this is by quick defrosting. This 
fact is fairly well established in the 
industry. 

Let us consider for a moment the 
tried methods that have been used 
in the past. First, we’ll take a rela- 
tively safe defrosting method—thaw- 
ing in a special agitator which is so 
constructed as to give the can a re- 
ciprocating quarter-turn every second 
while immersed in water at 60° F. 
The time required to thaw the eggs 
by this process is about nine hours. 
After nine hours the eggs are uni- 
form and liquid in consistency and 
the increase in bacteria, considered 
small compared to other methods, 
amounts to about 40%. 

When the eggs are placed in a 
water bath at 50° to 55° without 
mechanical agitation, the process of 
defrosting takes about 15 hours, the 
thawed eggs have a moderately thick 
body, and the bacterial count zooms 
500%. If anyone attempts to pass 
this off lightly on the ground that 
the odor will be only slightly “off,” 
I'll have to take issue with him. 
When eggs are “off” a little or a lot, 
the finished baked goods will be off 
a little or a lot—and businesses like 





_ OF DOUGH STABILITY 


4, WisPom 


FLOUR 





A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
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the A. & P. Bakeries are built on not 
being off one iota. : 

Then there are other defrosting 
methods, such as thawing in running 
water at 60° F. In this case, the de- 
frosting process takes about 15 hours 
and the bacterial count increases 
about 225%. 

Thawing in air at 70° F. is another 
method. This method takes 36 hours 
with the resultant increase in bac- 
terial growth of 750%. When eggs 
are thawed in an ice box at 45° F., 
the time required is 63 hours and 
the bacterial count increases 225%. 

During the war years, many eggs 
were defrosted in bakeries at a tem- 


DAIRY GROUPS ASK 
CREAM CONTROL 
* 


Efforts by the dairy industry to re- 
instate wartime controls on milk and 
cream have prompted the Associated 
Retail Bakers of America to suggest 
that members who want unrestricted 
use. of cream products in their bak- 
ery goods write the secretary of ag- 
riculture their opinions and forward 
the association a copy of such let- 
ters. 
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perature of 80° F. Under this condi- 
tion, the bacterial count jumps near- 
ly 1,000%. 

Out of all of these methods, the 
only one that gives an egg that is 
normal in consistency and body is 
the first method. Even this leaves 
a lot to be desired. 

The most satisfactory of these 
procedures which have governed the 
industry through all these years 
leaves much to be desired both as 
to the element of time involved in 
defrosting and the degree to which 
the original condition of the eggs has 
been retained. 

The above figures on increases in 





Diafane Breadwrap does a double job! 
It provides plenty of transparency for 
impulse sales and at the same time it 
gives full display to your name and 
trade-mark...on the counter and in 
the home. Nothing but all-over printed 
transparency can do both these im- 


portant jobs, 





Diafane is fully moisture-proof, mod- 
erately priced, and works well on any 
automatic machine. Although our pres- 
ent output continues to go to old cus- 
tomers, additional tonnage should be 
available soon. Write now for prices 
and samples of the attractive Diafane 
wraps being used by leading bakers 


in every part of the country. 


RIEGEL PAPER CORPORATION 


342 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


Also sold by Fabricon Products, Inc. formerly The Detroit Wax Paper Co., Waxide Paper Co., and Western Waxed Paper Co. 
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4 BAKERY TYPES 


FOR BREAD « CAKE * PIE * DONUTS 


161 
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bacterial count, it must be remem- 
bered, are given at the time the eggs 
were considered to be completely de- 
frosted. In production, however, 
when many cans of eggs are being 
defrosted, they cannot be used at the 
same time. Thus, many of them are 
going to stand at 60°, 70° or 80° F 
for a few hours until they are used. 

In order to preserve the original 
structure of the egg in defrosting, 
heat must be added to the egg uni- 
formly and quickly. Too much heat 
must not be returned, only enough 
to liquefy the eggs. Many of the 
difficulties encountered with frozen 
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eggs are due to improper or hurried 
defrosting. 

Too much heat in the defrosting 
air or water will cause the outer 
crystals along the inside surface of 
the can to melt too quickly. The pro- 
tein structure of the egg itself may 
be so affected as to make it impos- 
sible to absorb the water. In ex- 
treme cases, this protein may even 
become coagulated. 

We have been using about 15,000,- 
000 lbs of frozen eggs a year. I 
won’t attempt to put you through the 
computations we have had to make 
on the time, space and labor involved 
in defrosting eggs for use in the bak- 





eries and other processes of the com- 
pany. But I will say that something 
had to be done to eliminate the seri- 
ous bottleneck which keeps the frozen 
egg industry from progressing much 
more rapidly than it has in recent 
years. In a few moments, I think I 
shall be able to show you that this 
something has been done. 

Before we get to that, I want to 
mention another problem or two that 
the baker must confront: when he 
serves a great number of outlets. 

The bakery business is subject to 
numerous hazards ranging from ex- 
treme weather changes to unforesee- 
able community events which affect 





A RECOGNIZED MARK OF EXCELLENCE FOR SIXTY-SEVEN YEARS 











ANOTHER GREAT FLOUR 


FLOUR FOR PERFECT BAKING 


Efficient, straight-line production charac- 
terizes today’s new bakeshop layouts. You 
get that same kind of efficiency when you 
buy HUNTER’S CREAM, milled from 


choice country run wheat from our own 


“backyard” 


wheat field to your plant. 


and moving directly from 


THE HUNTER MILLING CO. 


WELLINGTON, 


KANSAS 
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store traffic from day to day. A 
plant producing baked goods or any 
other perishable for such outlets has 
to be flexible enough in its operation 
to expand or cut back its production 
schedule, sometimes at an hour’s no- 
tice. 

Assume one of our plants is filling 
an order which involves use of 20 
30-lb containers of frozen eggs. The 
eggs are half through the thawing 
process and at this point an emer- 
gency order calls for a cut to half of 
the original schedule. Obviously, the 
baker cannot toss the half-thawed 
cylinders back into a refrigerator. If 
he does, I needn’t tell you what hap- 
pens to the eggs. You know, and I 
know, that waste runs high under 
these conditions. 

Now, I think we can proceed with 
a demonstration which is my prin- 
cipal reason for being here. 

I believe you: will be interested to 
know about a device at the Federal 
Telephone & Radio Corp., Newark, 
N. J., which produced it for several 
industrial uses not related to food. 
One use had to do with hardening 
the surface of metals. Another has 
become important in handling plas- 
tics. 

Many things like cups, saucers, 
brush handles and so on, are made of 
plastic material which begins as a 
sort of plastic pill. The pill is usu- 
ally heated to a point at which it 
can be molded into the desired shape. 
This heating has always been done 
in ovens or applied by some other 
external means. 

Many of the flaws once detected in 
plastic products were largely trace- 
able to the fact that the heating of 
the plastic pill was not uniform. In 
other words, the outside surface, 
even to a considerable depth, was 
ready for molding, but perhaps the 
core of the pill was still hard. Need- 
less to say, the cup or saucer or 
brush handle made of this unevenly 
heated substance might be durable 
in some places and brittle in others. 

The problem of the plastic people 
was how to get uniform malleability 
into a mass of plastic material. In 
other words, how to get at the core 
of the solid pill or block at the same 
instant they were heating the outside. 

At the Federal Telephone & Radio 
Corp. I watched them put hard plas- 
tic pills between two metal plates, 
turn on the current and then remove 
the pills in a short time and plunge 


ONLY THE HUNTER MILLS BETWEEN THE WHEAT FIELD AND YOUR BAKERY molds over them. The power that 








(Continued on page 76.) 
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Centennial Flouring Mills Co. 


f GENERAL OFFICES: 814 SECOND AVENUE BUILDING 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC ana EXPORT MILLERS 
6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 


GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 


DEALERS IN 
ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 
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NEW SPOKANE MILL... MOST MODERN IN THE WORLD 





















HE largest and most modern flour mill 

and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 

storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATTLg, U.s.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
OLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New YoRK CITY 
ESTABLISHED 1865 on 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 








General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Daily Capacity, 6,000 Cwts. 


Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. 














EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE C0., Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL 


GROWN 


MILES 
PORTLAND, OREGON 





Millers of High ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS 
Grade Bakers INSURANCE ON FLOUR CHUBB & SON 
; Policies of this fampoes United States Managers 
Pay ae Se are held by leading millers 90 John Street New York 
, port Flours. 
“THE FLOUR SUPREME” Atlanta, Georgia Insurance Exchange, Chicago, Ill. Montreal, Canada 




















SPOKANE FLOUR MILLS CO. WESTERN MILLING Co. 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT 
BLUESTEM—PATENT 
Specializing in Soft Wheat Pastry and Cake Flours FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington Mill at Pendleton, Oregon 














Over a Century of Milling Progress 
Since 1821 


ACME-EVANS 
COMPANY 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 








Cable Address: “ACME,” Indianapolis 
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SBA Board Shifts 
Convention Time 
to Fall Season 


Atlanta, Ga. — The board of gov- 
ernors of the Southern Bakers Asso- 
ciation, Inc., meeting in a recent 
January session, decided to convene 
the association in 1946 during the 
fall months, constituting a decision 
similar to that forced by Office of De- 
fense Transportation restrictions last 
year, and an unusual step for peace- 
time. 

Among hotels and cities recom- 
mended for the consideration of the 
convention committee are the Edge- 
water Gulf Hotel, Edgewater Park, 
Miss; Lookout Mountain Hotel, Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn; Grove Park Inn, 
Asheville, N. C., and St. Petersburg, 
Fla., hotels. The committee consists 
of Hugh Wasson, Chattanooga, Tenn; 
Donald Smith and Sam Marshall, Mo- 
bile, Ala.. and W. H. Attaway, Spar- 
tanburg, S. C. 

The budget and program instituted 
by the previous administration of the 
association were extended by the 
board for the rest of the fiscal year 
with few changes. A principal pro- 
gram feature is the scheduled series 
of regional meetings to be conducted 


GO GG 
Egg Predictions 


Although the predicted egg sur- 
plus of 1945 turned into a shortage, 
says F. L. Thomsen, marketing re- 
search man for the Department of 
Agriculture, some day maybe there’ll 
be frantic searching for ways of util- 
izing the surplus other than as hog 
feed. One way out of the surplus 
dilemma, he says, is possibly to in- 
crease consumption of dried eggs, 
frozen eggs and roasted eggs. The 
latter, a new and experimental prod- 
uct recently tried out in Boston, 
looks something like hard boiled hen 
fruit, and keeps well without re- 
frigeration. 


OO I I GG gm 


by C. M. McMillan, secretary, dur- 
ing the spring and summer. 

Mr. Wasson, fund chairman for 
the association, reported that $700 
was still needed for the $10,000 re- 
serve association fund, and the in- 
come and expenses report revealed 
that the association is in sound finan- 
cial condition. 

The meeting also developed plans 
for a membership drive, a committee 
for which was appointed as follows: 
C. S. Broeman, Atlanta, Ga., chair- 
man; B. F. Lacy, Atlanta, vice chair- 
man; state chairmen—Alabama, Joe 
McGough, Montgomery; Arkansas, 
Garvim Shipley, Fayetteville; Flor- 
ida, Louis E. Natt, Miami; Georgia, 
Horace Small, Gainesville; Kentucky, 
W. D. Jones, Harlem; Louisiana, Jos- 
eph Huval, Lafayette; Mississippi, 
George Rayl, Meridian; North Caro- 
lina, Joseph Swearingen, Monroe; 
South Carolina, W. W. Barr, Augusta, 
Ga; Tennessee, James Swan, Knox- 
ville; Virginia,- Peter M. Dorsch, 
Staunton. 

Mr. Dorsch announced he would 
give a loving cup for the committee’s 
use in stimulating activity, the basis 
of award to be worked out by the 
committee. Mr. Lacy, who is presi- 
dent of the Southern Bakers Allied 
Association, announced -he would 


shortly appoint an allied man to serve 
as vice chairman in each state. 

Other standing committees ap- 
pointed were: constitution and by- 
laws, William J. Colby, Birmingham, 
Ala., chairman, H. W. Fisch, Atlanta, 
Ga., and W. H. Kelley, Gastonia, N. 
C; finance, George Rayl, Meridian, 
Miss., chairman, C. Medina, Tampa, 
Fla., and K. G. Patterson, Asheville, 
N.S 

President George Ball, Opelika, 
Ala., presided at the meeting in the 
absence of B. R. Fuller, chairman. 
Other board members present in- 
cluded Joe McGough, Montgomery, 
Ala; Louis E. Natt, Miami, Fla; H. 
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W. Fisch, Atlanta, Ga; W. D. Jones, 
Harlan, Ky; George Rayl, Meridian, 
Miss; W. H. Kelley, Gastonia, N. C; 
W. H. Attaway, Spartanburg, S. C; 
Peter M. Dorsch, Staunton, Va; R. 
H. Bennett, Atlanta, Ga; Horace 
Small, Gainesville, Ga; Joe Swear- 
ingen, Monroe, N. C; John S. Mar- 
shall, Jr., Mobile, Ala; K. G. Patter- 
son, Asheville, N. C; C. Vaughn Vin- 
cent, Atlanta, Ga; H. F. Wasson, 
Chattanooga, Tenn., ex officio and B. 
F. Lacy, ex officio. 

Following the meeting, Atlanta 
members of the board entertained 
the visitors with a cocktail party 
at the Biltmore Hotel. 
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PURITY-CONKLIN MERGER 
ANNOUNCED AT DECATUR 


Merger at Decatur, IIll., of Conk- 
lins’ and Purity bakeries and the re- 
tirement of V. W. and R. O. Conklin, 
owners of the bakery and veteran 
businessmen of Decatur, Ill., was an- 
nounced recently. It was explained 
the two plants would continue to op- 
erate under their present names for 
an indefinite period. Necessary ad- 
justments will be made in the Conk- 
lin plant at 756 North Main Street 
so that at a later date, probably 
within the next year, operation of 
both companies there can be started. 
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ST BAKERS could sell more bread 
... if they-could get more supplies. 


It's a tough situation. We know... we could 
sell tons more of dextrose, if we could pro- 
duce it. To those bakers who realize the 
value of dextrose sugar in baking we extend 
our assurance that we are working to pro- 
duce every possibe pound .. . striving to 
meet the present, exceptional demands 


for dextrose. 













CERELQOSE is dextrose 


CORN PRODUCTS SALES CO., 17 Battery Place, New York 4, N.Y. 




















Meantime, the educational advertising of dextrose continues. 
We are implanting firmly in the public mind a true conception 
of the value of dextrose... the basic energy sugar of the body. 


Perhaps you would like to use this illustration in advertising 
your own brand of bread. We'll gladly provide a finished 
print for you to adapt to any advertising purpose. (No cost 
or obligation.) Ask for Ad Photo No. 105. Advertising Depart- 
ment, Corn Products Sales Company, 17 Battery Place, New 
York 4,N. Y. 
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“SUPER 
FLOUR” 


It is so easy to bake with 
SUPER-FLOUR . . . thanks 
to the care with which we 
produce it. The proven 
performance that has made 
SUPER-FLOUR a baker's 
favorite is firmly based on 
superior wheat selection 
and good milling technique. 


_ WILLIS NORTON COMPANY 
Quality CMillers Since 1879 


WICHITA, KANSAS 3,000 Sacks Daily 











“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


ALsoO SEMOLINAS 


CROOKSTON MILLING COMPANY 


CROOKSTON, MINN. 





LITERATURE 





Following are summaries of re- 
cent publications of interest. In 
most cases copies of the book- 
lets or other literature can be 
obtained by writing the compa- 
nies mentioned or The Miller 
Publishing Co., 118 South Sixth 
Street, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
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AIB Building Program 


The new building program for the 
American Institute of Baking is dis- 
cussed in a booklet entitled ‘“Let’s 
Complete the Job,” recently issued 
by the American Bakers Foundation. 
Reasons for a new building and the 
cost are explained in this leaflet 
which is illustrated with appropri- 
ate drawings of the proposed building 
which will be built on or near the 
campus of one of the universities in 
Chicago. 
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Volume Baking 


A colorful, factual circular, illus- 
trating in detail the adaptability of 
the Thermo-Radiant Single-Lap oven 
for diversified big-volume baking jobs 
has been released by the American 
Machine & Foundry Co., 511 Fifth 
Ave., New York City. This circular 
is one of a series being issued by 
AMF as timely and permanent ref- 
erence material for bakers now mak- 
ing plans for their improved bakery 
layouts. Copies of this circular may 
be obtained from the oven division 
of the company. 
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Agitair Bulletin 


The Agitair wind-actuated, weath- 
erproof exhauster—a unit that can be 
mounted atop any building, vent, or 
even horizontally to suck hot, stale 
air, steam or odors out of the build- 
ing when only a slight breeze is 
blowing from any direction—is fully 
described in the new 12-page Bulle- 
tin EX-101 of Air Devices, Inc., 17 
East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
The bulletin gives much technical 
data for the exhauster, which has no 
moving parts, in both ventilating and 
flue-capping applications. 
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A Bag of Tricks 


More than 100 articles which can be 
made from sack cloth are shown in 
a booklet distributed by the National 
Cotton Council, Memphis, Tenn. En- 
titled, “A Bag of Tricks,” this book- 
let contains helpful sewing hints and 
many ideas on articles of clothing 
and household items which can be 
made from cotton sacks. Home dem- 
onstration clubs and home economics 
teachers have found this booklet par- 
ticularly useful, and more than 1,500,- 
000 copies have been distributed dur- 
ing the past 18 months. 

¥ ¥ 


Film to Prevent Fire 














SOFT WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
Family - Commercial - Export 


Long Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address—“Smithstalk” 


J. ALLEN SMITH & CO., INC. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 








Impressing employees with their 
part in preventing fires in the aver- 
age plant is the subject of a 35 mm. 
sound-slide film recently produced by 
the visual training division of the 
Syndicate Store Merchandiser, 79 
Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
This 10-minute film, “Fire Is Your 
Responsibility,” covers the major 
causes of store fires by showing a 
series of actual fires, their results, 
and how they could have been pre- 
vented. 
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As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


cAn Independent WGill 
WOLF MILLING CO. 


ELLINWOOD, KANSAS 



































HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 








MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 


WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Manufacturers of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 











ACME RYE 


A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 


FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA WISCONSIN 











Kansas City, Kan. 
Atlanta 
St. Louis 
New York 
Dallas 
Minneapolis 
New Orleans 
Denver 


QUALITY BAGS FOR 75 YEARS 














“RUSSELL’S BEST” 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 

















BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1963-1944 
FLOUR 1,000 BBLS. 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 
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~ Your Flour Needs... 
As Near As Your 
Telephone 


Schultz-Baujan customers like the friendly, 
direct service they get from “The Beards- 
town Mills.” When the occasion demands, a 
phone call or wire produces QUICK help 
from the top men of this firm . . . men who 
understand the bakers’ problems and can 
help solve them. 
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If you, too, would like to get this time sav- 
ing, money saving service, write or phone 
us at once. 


SOFT WHEAT FLOURS + BREAD FLOURS + FAMILY TYPE FLOURS 


One Million Bu. Storage @ 300 Tons Commercial Feed @ 4,000 Cwt. Flour Daily 


BEARDSTOWN, 
ILLINOIS 


SCHULTZ, BAUJAN & CO. 





“The Beardttouwn Mills” 











ACME 


BAKERS SHORT PATENT 
FLOUR 


A great flour for volume, loaf production, 
flavor, all-around performance. 


Another Good One 


“GOLD DRIFT” 


These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


ACME FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 








Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country. 
INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 








; _WATTTROGALSIY MILLING co. 

















Wisconsin Rye Flour 


Performance and Satisfaction 
Distinctive Quality and Flavor 


EXCLUSIVE MILLERS OF RYE FLOUR 
GLOBE MILLING CO. 


WATERTOWN, WIS. 
“WISCONSIN MAKES THE BEST RYE FLOUR” 


or 
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SUNNY 
KANSAS 


Smooth and efficient bread 
production doesn t just 
happen. It is based on many 
things, but one of the most 
important is a flour that fits 
right in with your shop pro- 
cedures. SUNNY KANSAS is 
that kind of flour—milled 
from wheat of adaptable 
baking qualities. 

+ -* 


The Wichita Flour Mills Co. 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels Storage 


WICHITA : KANSAS 
Cable Address, “SENTINEL” 





























For Over Fifty Years... 


KING’S GOLD 
KING’S BEST 
GOLD MINE 
EXCELSIOR 





. Made in Minnesota 
H. H. King Flour Mills Company 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 

















The Moundridge Milling Co. Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. 
FAMILY FLOUR — BAKERY FLOUR ae 
CRACKER FLOUR Quality Flours 
SPECIALTY PRODUCTS hae as Seles 
General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE. KANSAS Glencoe, Minn. Minneapolis 





























MINNEAPOLIS 


Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
Grain Merchants + 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


DULUTH 









. 









1012 Baltimore Ave. 


Jones-HETTELSATER Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


Kansas City 6, Missouri 


















344 DELAWARE AVENUE 





A.E. BAXTER ENGINEERING Co. 


he Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
i and Feed Mills 


BUFFALO, MEW YORK 

































WHEAT, RYE, CORN and OATS 
FEED WHEAT and FEED BARLEY 
Any Grade—Any Quantity 




















Cable Address “RAYBAR” 


TIDEWATER 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 
Export and Domestic Forwarders 





Members all leading Exchanges 
Established 1927 
Bourse Building Chamber of Commerce 
PHILADELPHIA 6,PA. BALTIMORE 2, MD. 








IF BUYING 
MILO * KAFIR 


Phone—Wire—or Write 


FORT WORTH 1, TEXAS 


Handling ALL OTHER GRAINS 
and FIELD SEEDS 








We are always ready to fill your 
requirements of 


MILLING WHEAT 


MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 


Operating Kansas City 
Southern Elevator Kansas City, Mo. 








UHLMANN 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Operating 
KATY and WABASH ELEVATORS 


Kansas City, Missouri 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 


Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Me. 




















Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CoO., INC. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
















WE ARE LARGE BUYERS 
of PURIFIED MIDDLINGS 
and PURIFIED WHEAT GERM 


We t 





The Crisis of Wheat Bi stbestion 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 












DAVIS -NOLAND-MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 
Operating Elevator “A” 
Capacity 10,200,000 Bus 
KANSAS CITY - MISSOURI 
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World Wheat Crop Down 8%,;; Surplus 
Stocks Largely in North America 


Washington, D. C_—The 1945 world 
wheat crop, excluding that of the 
U.S.S.R. and China, is estimated to 
be about 8% below the production 
in 1944 and about 7% below the 
1935-39 prewar average. Decreases 
in Canada, Europe, and North Africa 
more than offset increases in the 
United States, India, and Southern 
Hemisphere countries, the United 
States Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics reports. 

The 1945 crop in Canada is now 
placed at 308,600,000 bus, which is 
about the prewar average, but sharp- 
ly below the 436,000,000 bus produced 
in 1944, With a crop of 1,123,000,000 
bus for the United States and about 
14,000,000 for Mexico, the total for 
the three North American countries 
is 1,446,000,000 bus, which compares 
with 1,523,000,000 a year ago. 

European production, based largely 
on unofficial reports, is estimated at 
about 1,100,000,000 bus, which is be- 
low any other recent year and be- 
low the prewar average for the sixth 
consecutive year. On the continent 
the best crops were in Northern 
Europe and those least favorable 
were in the Mediterranean area and 
the Balkans. Denmark, Sweden and 
Switzerland were the principal coun- 
tries with about normal crop condi- 
tions. The crop in the United King- 
dom is placed at 80,000,000 bus, which 
is above the prewar average, but be- 
low the 117,000,000 bus produced last 
year. The Soviet Union is the only 
important European country with re- 
ported grain production much above 
1944, 

Production in India is officially 
placed at 390,400,000 bus, which com- 
pares with 361,800,000 bus in 1944 
and 411,900,000 in 1943. The first of- 
ficial estimate of the crop in Ar- 
gentina is 165,700,000 bus, which 
compares with 150,000,000 bus pro- 
duced in 1944. The acreage is 14,200,- 
000, which is somewhat smaller than 
the 15,400,000 acres seeded a year 
earlier. The crop in Australia is ex- 
pected to be about 135,000,000 bus, 
which is over 2% times as large as 
last year’s crop of 52,000,000 bus, 
though it is still less than the 1933- 
42 average of 162,000,000 bus. 


Canadian Seedings Down. 


Winter wheat seedings in Canada 
are estimated at 480,000 acres, a de- 
crease of 216,000 acres, or about 31% 
less than the fall acreage sown a 
year ago. The condition of fall wheat 


on Oct. 31 was reported at 81% of . 


the long-time average condition, as 
compared with the condition of 101% 
a year earlier. 

In Europe, the fall wheat acreage 
for some of the countries is reported 
larger than a year ago, but scarcity 
of fertilizers and equipment continues 
to cause concern. Moisture in some 
areas has been inadequate and em- 
phasizes the importance of planting. 
The condition of the crop in France 
is better than a year earlier and a 
considerable increase in seedings is 
indicated. The winter acreage is of- 
ficially estimated at 9,750,000 acres, 
which is below the prewar level, but 
is above the 6,270,000 acres seeded a 
year earlier. In North Africa rains 
have provided temporary relief from 
drouth conditions. In the Soviet 
Union, where moisture has _ been 
abundant, the winter wheat acreage 
has been reported as having been in- 
creased considerably.. Snow protec- 
tion is reported adequate. 





The bulk of the supplies of wheat 
available for export in 1945-46 is in 
North America. Exports from the 
United States and Canada are ex- 
pected to total 700,000,000 to possi- 
bly 750,000,000 bus, a record quantity. 
Aug. 1 stocks in Canada amounted to 
258,000,000 bus, which with the pro- 
duction of 309,000,000, makes total 
supplies of about 567,000,000 bus. If 
domestic requirements, estimated at 
160,000,000 bus are subtracted, it 
leaves about 407,000,000 bus avail- 
able for carry-over and export. 

Exports in the January-June period 
from Argentina and Australia may 
total only about 100,000,000 bus, per- 
haps two thirds of which would be 
from Argentina. Transportation dif- 
ficulties have curtailed the movement 
to the seaboard in Argentina and ex- 
ports have been reduced considerably. 
However, with the importatior of 
fuel, the situation is expected to be 
relieved. 

The small harvests in 1944 in the 
southern hemisphere also sharply cur- 
tailed export supplies. Stocks in 
Australia on Dec. 1, 1945, at the be- 
ginning of its marketing year were 
estimated at only about 6,000,000 
bus. With production of about 135,- 
000,000, total supplies amount to 
about 140,000,000 bus. Allowing 
about 80,000,000 bus for domestic re- 
quirements, it leaves only about 60,- 
000,000 bus available for both car- 
ry-over and export in 1946. 


World Needs Great 


World needs are very great and 
considerably exceed the available sup- 
ply in the principal exporting coun- 
tries. In addition to the demand from 
regular importing countries, which is 
somewhat larger than usual but 
could be easily covered in full from 
the present surplus, there are very 
large requirements from a number of 
countries, many of which are usually 
about self sufficient or even exporters. 
It is this unusual combination of cir- 
cumstances that makes it necessary 
to restrict shipments to many reg- 
ular markets,. in order that other 
deficit areas may also be supplied. 
The United Nations Relief and Re- 
habilitation Administration list of 
countries includes Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, Yugoslavia, Greece, Albania, 
Italy, and China. The liberated areas 
in western Europe procure their re- 
quirements directly rather than in the 
form of relief from UNRRA. 
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Chester Bowles Praises 
Rationing Program 

“The outstanding fact about ra- 
tioning,” Chester A. Bowles says on 
the closing-up of most OPA con- 
trols, “is that despite the extreme 
dislocations and critical shortages 
which always accompany war, peo- 
ple had enough to eat, essential auto- 
motive transportation kept moving, 
homes were kept adequately, if not 
comfortably, warm, and no one went 
barefoot for lack of shoe ration 
stamps. 

“At one time the rationing depart- 
ment was operating 15 major pro- 
grams, including the rationing of 
such necessities as meats and dairy 
products, coffee, canned foods, sugar, 
automobiles, tires and gasoline, type- 
writers, shoes, stoves and fuel oil. 
While few people had as much of 
these things as they wanted, all peo- 
ple had enough to keep them from 
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ESTHONIAN BREAD MARKET—This open-air bread market in the 
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city of Tallin in Esthonia is a far cry from the sanitary, spotlessly clean 
and shining bakeries of our American cities. In spite of the unsanitary 
conditions, these bread markets are a popular place. 





knowing real hardship and distress. 
That fact, through more than three 
years of all-out war, testifies to the 
department’s success. 

“This success was made possible by 
people—people working hard in 
Washington and throughout the coun- 
try. With the beginning of rationing, 
when newly established boards be- 
gan to issue tire certificates soon 
after the outbreak of war, the basic 
principle of ‘neighbor rationing neigh- 
bor’ was adopted. Decisions were 
made by volunteers. This thoroughly 
democratic practice was continued 
through the war. 

“Thus hundreds of thousands of 
volunteer workers—at one time 320,- 
000 of them—played a vital part in 
making rationing work—in getting 
food and gasoline and shoes and fuel 
oil to the people needing them and 
at the time they needed them. The 
many, many hours put in by these 
patriotic people—board members and 
volunteer assistants—form one of the 
brightest spots of the war period. 
The nation’s school teachers, for ex- 
ample, did a magnificent job in get- 
ting ration books into the hands of 
every man, woman and child in the 
country. 





TRIPLE XXX FINE GROUND 


ALFALFA MEAL 
Ideal for Poultry Mashes 
THE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 
PRODUOTS OO. Merchants Exchange, 
Lamar, Oolo. St. Louis, Mo. 








CHARLES H. KENSER 
Member Omaha Grain Exchange 
MILLING WHEAT 
MILLFEED e@ CLEARS 
440 Omaha Grain Exchange 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 








Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant 
Grain Co., Inc. 


Line country houses in five states 
Terminal houses at Kansas City and St. Joseph 


Kansas City, Mo. 








MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


FOR POLICY HOLDERS 


Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 





400 West Madison St. Chicago, Ill. 








“Immediately after V-J Day we 
were able to ease the board work- 
load by dropping rationing of gaso- 
line, fuel oil and canned goods. Since 
then, as supply conditions have per- 
mitted the dropping of other ration- 
ing programs, we have been able 
to ease the strain on boards still fur- 
ther. Now, with only sugar rationing 
remaining, we are able to relieve the 
boards of all rationing responsibility. 
Boards will now give their whole 
attention to making price control 
work at retail. 

“They will still need the aid of 
thousands of volunteers. We are 
confident that the needed help will 
be forthcoming from among the mil- 
lions of people who want to avoid a 
dangerous boom and collapse in prices 
during the critical transition period 
and who will give generously of their 
time toward keeping prices stable.” 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


BUCKWHEAT OFFERS LIGHT; 
PANCAKE EATING MAY RISE 


Buckwheat grain buyers who had 
expected heavier receipts after the 
first of the year have been greatly 
disappointed, as only a few cars have 
been marketed to date, according to 
Blodgett’s Buckwheat Bulletin. 

As a result, the market continues 
firm at top prices for the season. 
There still is a good waiting demand 
for all cars offered, although flour 
buyers are covering only their mini- 
mum requirements at the currently 
high prices. 

The shortage of meat supplies may 
again cause increased buckwheat 
pancake consumption. Apparently 
very little buckwheat is left in ship- 
pers’ hands and most of this may 
be needed later for planting, the 
bulletin adds. 
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ALFRED E. SCHULTZ HONORED 


Toledo, Ohio.—The annual dinner 
of the Toledo Board of Trade was 
held at the Hillcrest Hotel here re- 
cently in celebration of the return of 
Alfred E. Schultz, secretary, after an 
absence of over two years in the 
navy. A. C. Hoffman, a former presi- 
dent and manager of Sheets Elevator 
Co. and the Toledo plant of the G. 
E. Conkey Co., Cleveland, acted as 
toastmaster. Sixty-seven members 
attended the dinner. 
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J. M. CHILTON, Mgr. Grain Dept. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains 
MINNEAPOLIS 








MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
DULUTH, MINN. 



















Mill and Elevator Insurance 
of all kinds 


MARSH & McLENNAN 


MINNEAPOLIS OFFICE 1515 NORTHWESTERN BANK BUILDING 



















CONTINENTAL GRAIN CO. pocinc'secrion or THE UNITED STATES 


TERMINAL ELEVATORS i a i care CES icon 
ow or as. eo ‘eo. 
St. Tous Portland” Cine, te, 8 Se 
y nneapo ortlan: 
Kansas City Galveston St. Davenport San Francisco 
Omaha Enid Omaha Buffalo Vancouver, B. C. 
Toledo Buffalo Columbus Winnipeg 


















The BARNETT & RECORD CO. - 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
DESIGNERS BUILDERS 
Grain Elevators—Mill Buildings—Industrial Plants 

















SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. GRAIN 


Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushels Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS 
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High-Speed Defrosting 





(Continued from pdge 68.) 


softened those pills was high fre- 
quency or dielectric heat—invisible 
heat broadcast between two plates 
by a transmitter, just as a radio 
station broadcasts impulses. 

The outstanding value of this pow- 
er is that it goes to the core and the 
surface of the substance at the very 
same instant. That created an in- 


teresting possibility in its application 
to frozen food. We reasoned that 
controlled heating of a dry, hard sub- 
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stance bore a resemblance to con- 
trolled defrosting of solidly frozen 
food. Federal Telephone & Radio 
Corp. generously supplied us with the 
experimental equipment. Its power 
output was adjusted and then we be- 
gan the tests which may have a 
revolutionary effect upon the entire 
frozen food industry. 

We took blocks of frozen foods of 
all kinds and broadcast heat through 
them. Further adjustments had to 
be made because different types of 
food have different texture (physical 
characteristics). But we carefully 
recorded each step in the process and 
used various quantities of fruit, ber- 


ries, eggs and other frozen items. 

As a result of our experiments I 
can report that besides defrosting 15- 
hour items in 15 minutes and 4-hour 
items in 15 seconds,..we made the 
much more important discovery that 
electronic defrosting isso rapid that 
there is no time for chemical changes 
to take place in the food. Further- 
more, there is no breakdown in the 
fiber and structure of the food and 
bacteria growth is held to a negligi- 
ble minimum. 

There’s something else I’d like to 
call to your attention. The presence 
of metal in a carton or other con- 
tainer placed in the machine will pre- 










There is nothing in modern milling 
technique that is overlooked in the 
production of REX and CHARM, nor 
any expense spared to mill them from 
the finest wheats. That’s' why these 
flours do such a fine job in the bakery 
under today’s difficult shop conditions 
and ingredient shortages. REX and 
CHARM will help keep your loaf the 
way you want it all the time. 


OVERLOOKED 








J. F. Imbs Milling Co. 


420 MERCHANTS EXCHANGE 
_ §t. Louis, Mo. 
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vent it from operating properly by 
shorting. Even metal stitching in a 
paper carton will have this effect. 
But the possibility of bringing high- 
speed defrosting into the frozen foods 
industry certainly warrants the de- 
signing of packages that are suitable 
for this purpose. 

We are at the point now where we 
desire to experiment with different 
type cartons for use in packaging 
frozen eggs and other frozen foods. 
We are soliciting the co-operation of 
each and every one of you and if any 
of you have any packages which you 
would like to try in these experi- 
ments, we are interested in trying 
them. 

We expect to have our first com- 
mercial unit in operation around the 
first of the year and this commercial 
unit will be much larger than the 
model. 

One other point that I would like 
to mention is that the frozen egg in- 
dustry as well as the rest of the froz- 
en food industry should consider a 
package smaller than the 30-lb con- 
tainer. This is particularly true 
when an electronic defroster is being 
used since with a smaller container, 
say 15 lbs, all of the eggs are used 
as they are defrosted and it will not 
be necessary to allow any portion of 
them to stand because it was neces- 
sary to defrost more than was need- 
ed at any certain time. 

I might also point out that a small- 
er package might be more desirable 
for the small baker or restaurant 
user. This small package should fa- 
cilitate freezing and allow quicker 
freezing which in itself will improve 
the product. 

The necessity for a quicker freez- 
ing of eggs will show up when the 
defects caused by slow defrosting 
have been eliminated.. Many of the 
ills of slow freezing have not been 
noticeable because so much damage 
was done by slow defrosting. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


OVER 100 BAKERS, ALLIES 
ATTEND BUFFALO MEETING 


Buffalo, N. Y.—More than 100 bak- 
ers and allied men attended the Jan. 
16 meeting of the Buffalo Master 
Bakers Association in the plant of 
Henry & Henry, Inc. After a dem- 
onstration of cake baking, bakers 
made an inspection trip of the plant 
where they witnessed production of 
bakers’ supplies. 

Peter Falter, president, announced 
that the next meeting, to be held 
Feb. 20, at Hotel Markeen, would 
be a “membership party” and mem- 
bership cards must be presented for 
admittance. Clint Buehlman and 
Bob Smith, Buffalo radio entertain- 
ers, will perform. Refreshments will 
be served. 

Mr. Falter also announced that the 
next meeting would be held in the 
Electric Building on March 20. Abe 
Saltzman, chairman of the educa- 
tional program committee, is making 
arrangements to have a baking spe- 
cialist address this session. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MICHIGAN BAKERY ALLIES 
CHOOSE OFFICERS FOR ’46 


R. A. Belanger of the Red Star 
Yeast & Products Co., Detroit, was 
re-elected secretary of the Michigan 
Bakers Allied Trades Association, at 
the association’s annual meeting. 
Other officers elected were: W. H. 
Hines of Procter & Gamble, presi- 
dent; Warren G. Davisson, Midland 
Flour Milling Co., Jackson, vice presi- 
dent. 
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MILLS STRATEGICALLY LOCATED 
IN THE CENTRAL WEST AND ON 
THE PACIFIC COAST... 


IGLENEART BROTHERS 


EVANSVILLE INDIANA 


"Golden loaf: 


TENNANT 6&6 HOVT COMPANY 
ctirvy , MINNBSOTA 





For the future, too, GOLDEN 
LOAF will always be the big 
value in uniform, strong, fine 
spring wheat flours. 
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E. S. THOMPSON 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange Building 
New York City 








a eee sea 
Quality Flour for Every Need 


Cliff H. Morris& Co. 


x} 





5 Beaver Street NEW YORK y 








ULYSSES DeSTEFANO 


Mill Agent 


FLOUR AND SEMOLINA 
Correspondence Solicited 
447-449 Produce Exchange New York, N. Y. 

























WHITE & COMPANY 


’ “The Flour People’’ 
313 Chamber of Commerce Bidg 
Baltimore 2, Md. 





Domestic and Export 
Flour and Cereul 
Products 


280 Madison Ave. New York 
























HUBERT J. HORAN 
rorzicn R]_LOUR pomestic 


31st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 















KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 
Flour Brokers 


OMAHA, NEB 
(ORS ire) 
New York City and San Francisco 








L.C. SPINDLER 


QUALITY FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK 














Fort Morgan Mills 


Family and Bakery Flour 
Milled only from the very choicest 
Colorado highland wheats 
FORT MORGAN “te COLORADO 











Grain Products 
Continue to Lead 
Food Shipments 


Washington, D. C.—The United 
States Department of Agriculture has 
announced that during the month of 
November, 1945, deliveries of gov- 
ernment-owned food for foreign ship- 
ment and for domestic and territorial 
programs totaled 431,524,691 lbs. De- 
liveries in the month of October, 
1945, totaled 458,446,688 Ibs. 

Grain products continued to be 
the largest single item in foreign 
shipments reported on a commodity 
basis. Approximately 60% of all de- 
liveries to foreign countries consist- 
ed of grain products, with the total 
reaching 172,363,122 lbs. Deliveries 
of dairy products remained second 
highest, 51,988,476 lbs, accounting for 
18% of the total. 

Of the total of the food items 
covered by the report, November 
deliveries for foreign shipment ac- 
counted for the major portion—67% 
—of the total deliveries, 286,639,838 
lbs compared with 277,591,242 in Oc- 
tober. 

The 286,639,838 lbs was divided 
among the United Kingdom and 
British Services Overseas—171,976,- 
604 lbs in November compared with 
98,511,652 lbs in October; the U. S. 
S. R.—24,031,861 lbs compared with 
15,110,300 lbs; other foreign claim- 
ants (Metropolitan France, French 
West Africa, French North Africa, 
French Colonial Supply Mission, 
Czechoslovakia, Italy, Netherlands, 
Belgium, Netherlands Asiatic Col- 
onies, Norway, Sweden, British Col- 
ony Supply Mission, British Domin- 
ions and Colonies, Iceland Purchas- 
ing Commission, Philippines) — 90,- 
631,373 Ibs. 

Deliveries to claimants of the 
United Nations Relief and Rehabili- 
tation Administration totaled 104,- 
251,513 lbs for November, compared 
with 123,547,461 lbs in October. The 
UNRRA claimants include Czecho- 
slovakia, Italy, Poland, the Ukraine, 
Yugoslavia, Greece, Albania, China, 
Byelorussia. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BAKERY ALLIES TO MEET 
DURING ENGINEER PARLEY 


The first annual meeting since 1944 
of the Allied Trades of the Baking 
Industry will be held March 12 at 
the Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, 
during the annual convention of the 
American Society of Bakery Engi- 
neers. Walter D. Warrick, J. R. 
Short Milling Co., Chicago, Ill., has 
been appointed program chairman, 
according to F. J. Bergenthal, presi- 
dent. 
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ASSUMES NEW DUTIES 

Winnipeg, Man.—Dr. K. M. King, 
Dominion Entomologist at Saskatoon 
since 1922, has assumed new duties 
with the Dominion Entomological 
service of British Columbia. Dr. 
King has gained a wide reputation 
in his insect control work, particu- 
larly in grasshopper and wheat-stem 
sawfly control campaigns. Dr. King 
was born in Montana, and was edu- 
cated in the United States. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BEMIS TRANSFERS AYERS 


F. A, Ayers has been transferred 
to the San Francisco, Cal., plant of 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co. to work in sales 
promotion of multiwall bags. Mr. 
Ayers until recently was connected 
with the sales service force of the 
company’s Peoria, IIl., office. 
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FLOUR— GRAIN Propucts 


Oilseed Cakes and Meals 
Feedstuffs — Vegetable Oils 
* 
BRADLEY & BAKER 


Commerce Building New York 17 
Cable Address: Bradbake — All Codes 

















ANALYSES | 


Deeper ible, PromptService 


A 
i 


Siebel Institute of Technology 
900 Montana CHICAGO AU 








H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. 











THE FRANK R. PRINA 
CORPORATION 


Domestic FLOUR export 


LIVE WIRES—CONNECT! 
500 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 








S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents” 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 











We are always in the Market for 


Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY 

















Francis M. Franco 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange, NEW YORK 











rua ae 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 











Flour Specialists fie four 
M. S. Brownold Company 


Successors to D. G. Van Dusen & Co. 
Produce Exchange NEW YORK 











Andrew De Lisser 


GOLD LEAF 
CAKE FLOUR 


99 Wall St. New York, N. Y. 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 








M. STANNARD E. A. GREEN 
Established 1870 


STANNARD, COLLINS & CO. 
FLOUR, GRAIN anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


Cory Buildings, 


Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C. 3 





Cable Address: ‘Dorrracu,’’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 





COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17. Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “Coventry,’’ London 





HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 


COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 

Corys’ Buildings 
57/59 St. Mary Axe LONDON, E. C.3 


9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL 
68 Constitution Street EITH 
81 Hope Street GLASGOW 





PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 





Cable Address: ‘"TRONTOPRI,’’ London 
SIDNEY SMITH _ . 
(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN, LTD.) 
52 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C. 3 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 


Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 





Cc. E. FEAST & CO. 
(CHAS. E. FEAST) 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address “Feastanco,” London. 


FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 


LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS, 


FEED, ETC. 
20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 


Cable Address: “FENNELL,” Liverpool 


CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C.2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 








Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 


ood... 
THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C.2. 


C. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: ‘‘Glencairn,”’ Glasgow 





WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 


GLASGOW 





| 


| 


TARVO MEELFABRIEK M. J. VOS 


(Successor M. J. Vos) 
HAARLEM, HOLLAND 
(Established 1908) 


IMPORTER OF 
ALL KINDS OF FLOUR AND CEREALS 


Samples and Offers Solicited 


Bankers: 
Nederlandsche Handel Mij. N. V. 


_Cable Address: 
“Tarvo,” Haarlem 





McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


| 
| 
| 
| FLOUR IMPORTERS 





19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “Marve,” Glasgow 
| 
ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 


(GLASGOW) LTD. 


IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMEALS, 
GRAIN 


163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “Goldenglo,”’ Glasgow 


| ROBERT CARSON & CO. 





FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘‘DipiomA,"’ Glasgow 





| WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St., GLASGOW, C. 5 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 
. Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: 
| 
| 


‘“‘PuiLip,” Dundee 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 

FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
| OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL LEITH 


DUBLIN BELFAST 





JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd. 


FLOUR anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 


Cable Address: “ANCHOR,” Belfast 





VERHOEFF’S MEEL-IMPORT 
(late Hatenboer & Verhoeff) 
| Importers of 
FLOUR, FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETC. 
| ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Cables: Radium Corr.: Postbox 1151 
Ref.: Incasso-Bank N. V., Rotterdam 
Guaranty Trust Co., New York 





| 
\N. V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel 
v/h P. C. VIS & CO. 
AMSTERDAM 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Eatablished 1874 Cable Address: “Visco”’ 





Comm. Venn. Handelmij. v. h. OSIECK & Co. 


(Successor to H. F. Osieck) 
AMSTERDAM (Holland) P. O. Box 84 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND ALL KINDS OF FOODSTUFFS 


Cable Address: 
All codes used 


“Osieck,’’ Amsterdam 


Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 


Sole Agents for the 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 


SINCE 1889 


AMSTERDAM 


Cable Address: 
Codes: 


Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 





Established 1885 


BULSING & HESLENFELD 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Also Handling Bakers’ Sundries. 
Solicit Correspondence From Manufacturers and Exporters, 


Cable Address: ‘‘Heslenfeld,”” Amsterdam 


Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (C) 





FELIX COHEN 


FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 


Provenierssingel 81A 
(Postbox 196) 


Cable Address: ‘'FELIXCOHEN” 


ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 


Reference: De Twentsche Bank 





-LUCHSINGER, MEURS & CO.’S. 
HANDELMAATSCHAPPI, N. V. 
AMSTERDAM—C. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Correspondence on Bakery Products Solicited. 


Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel-Maatschappij N. V. 


Cable Address: “Matluch” 





FLEMMING BANG 
FLOUR MILL AGENT 

Vodroffsvej 11 COPENHAGEN, V. 

Denmark 

Solicits Correspondence With Exporters 
of Flour, Semolina, Feedingstuffs. 

Cable Address: Flembang, Copenhagen 
Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase 

A.B.C. 5th Edition 
Riverside 1901 and Improved 





E. W. Bouwman c. L. Kirchheiner 


E. & W. BOUWMAN 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Established 1833 ROTTERDAM 


Cable Address: “‘Bouwman,” Rotterdam 





LOKEN & CO. A/S 
Established 1871 OSLO, 1 
Working Norway, Finland, 
Denmark and Sweden 
Reference: 

Chase National Bank of Pg City 
of New York, 

Midland Bank, Ltd., uigiiey & 
Princes St., London 


N. V. GEBRS. VAN DEN BERGH’S 
KONINKLIJKE FABRIEKEN 
P. 0. BOX 82, ROTTERDAM 
BIGGEST BUYERS OF ALL KINDS OF 
FLOUR AND FEEDSTUFFS 
References: 
De Twentsche Bank, N. V., Rotterdam 
The Guarantee Trust Co., New York 
Cable Address’ ‘‘Locomotion,”” Rotterdam . 








STOLP & CO., LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Damrak 47-48 


AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Cable Address “‘Cleo.”” All codes used. 
Bankers: Amsterdamsche Bank 
Importers of all kinds of 
WHEAT and RYE FLOURS, 
SEMOLINA and ROLLED OATS 


Represented in Central Europe 
and Belgium 








Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave, CHICAGO 





HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR cases 








410-420 N. Western Ave.., CHICAGO, ILL. 








ELLYAauwrtm 
min erchandisers 
CHICAGO 









JOHN E. KOERNER & co. 


FLOUR 


781 LaSau.e Sr. 
NEW ORLEANS, U.S. A. 


P. O. Box 646 
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HIGH PROTEIN 


BAKER’S FLOUR 


Milled for bakers, in a bakers’ flour 
mill, from wheat that is selected 
for bakery performance! 


Milling Company 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


LA GRANGE WESTERN STAR 
FLOURS.. . KANSAS STAR 
rng y loge GOLDEN CREST 


that have characterized the products of 


La Grange Mills over the half century * * * 


and more of their operation. 








yA Det = wm se A 


i —-ie | 


This quality pattern is not an acci- It is no idle boast when we ony 




















dent but the result of painstaking care in you are assured of good baking 
wheat selection and careful milling. results with these three supe- 
ye rior bread flours. They are 
milled with an extra measure 
You can depend on of care in wheat selection, mill- 
LA GRANGE FLOURS ing technique and laboratory 

control. Ne 

a ¢ . 

* * * : erie 

) 

soci 

4 ad & sho 

A GRANGE |} The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. : 

MILLS MINNESOTA SALINA, KANSAS oa 

age 

Star 

M 

Cfor More Than 45 Years cnt 

These Flours Have Been Dall 

M 

Sold on QUALITY ... Not Price = 

Ou “WINGOLD” “WINONA” “STRONGFELLOW” Pan 

“BOXER” ““WINGOLD” Whole Wheat - 


A i“ “WINGOLD” Wheat Graham Vi 


“WINGOLD” Rye Flours—White, Medium, Dark Ju 


Assoc 


“THERE IS NO Asso 
SUBSTITUTE Bay Stare Mut1ine Co. = 
‘Roy mmol Vb m Au HARD SPRING WHEAT & RYE FLOURS Cm 

WINONA, MINNESOTA = 
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CONVENTION 
CALENDAR 


March 10-14. — American Society 
of Bakery Engineers, national meet- 
ing at Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Ill; secretary, Victor E. Marx, 
1541 Birchwood Ave., Chicago 26, Ill. 

March 25-26. — Associated Retail 
Bakers of America, national conven- 
tion at Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Il; 
secretary, Frank G. Jungewaelter, 
1185 W. Fullerton Ave., Chicago 14, 
Til. 

April 1-3.—Oklahoma Bakers As- 
sociation, annual convention at Okla- 
homa City, Okla; secretary, George 
Cox. 

April 15-17.—Kansas Bakers Asso- 
ciation, Missouri Bakers Association, 
joint spring meeting at President Ho- 
tel, Kansas City, Mo; secretary, Kan- 
sas Bakers Association, J. H. Shell- 
haas, 709 North Jackson St., Junc- 
tion City, Kansas; secretary, Mis- 
souri Bakers Association, Fred L. 
Callicotte, 4410 Hunt Ave., St. Louis, 
Mo. 

April 22-24 (tentative).—Tri-State 
Bakers Association, convention at 
New Orleans, La; secretary-treas- 
urer, Sidney Baudier, Jr., 401 Board 
of Trade Bldg., New Orleans 12, La. 

April 28-29.—Associated Bakers of 
Illinois, annual convention at Faust 
Hotel, Rockford, Ill; secretary, Thel- 
ma E. Dallas, 53 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago. 

May 12-14.— National Association 
of Flour Distributors, annual con- 
vention at Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago, Ill; secretary - treasurer, 
Wayne G. Martin, 23-25 Beaver St., 
New York 4, N. Y. 

May 14-15.—Associated Bakers of 
Minnesota, annual convention (city 
not chosen); secretary, James M. 
Long, 623 14th Ave., SE., Minneap- 
olis 14, Minn. 

May 14-15—Millers National Fed- 
eration, annual convention at Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago; secre- 
tary, Herman Steen, 309 W. Jack- 
son Blvd., Chicago. 

May 18-19 (tentative)—New Mex- 
ico Bakers Association, annual con- 
vention at Hilton Hotel, Albuquerque, 
New Mexico; secretary-treasurer, A. 
T. Hogan, National System of Bak- 
eries, Albuquerque, New Mexico. 

May 19-21.—Wisconsin Bakers As- 
sociation, Inc., convention and trade 
show at Milwaukee Auditorium; sec- 
retary, Fred H. Laufenburg, 161 W. 
Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee 8, Wis. 

May 24.—Oregon Feed and Seed 
Dealers Association, meeting at Mult- 
nomah Hotel, Portland, Oregon; man- 
ager, Leon S. Jackson, 308 S.W. 
Stark St., Portland 4, Oregon. 

May 26-28.—Texas Bakers Asso- 
ciation, annual convention at Bucca- 
neer Hotel, Galveston, Texas; secre- 
tary, B. R. Braden, 63386 Gaston Ave., 
Dallas 14, Texas. 

May 27-28. — American Millers 
Association, annual convention at 
Brown Hotel, Louisville, Ky; secre- 
tary, H. N. Jernigan, 186 So. Arcadia 
Park, Lexington 10, Ky. 

June 2-4.—New York State Asso- 
ciation of Retail Bakers, annual con- 
vention at Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N. 
Y; secretary, Percy M. Stelle, 2 
Broadway, New York 4; N. Y. 

June 8-11.— New England Bakers 
Association, annual spring convention 
at Poland Spring House, Poland 
Spring, Maine; acting secretary, R. E. 
Sullivan, 52 Hagen Road, Newton 
Centre, Mass. 
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COTTON AND BURLAP PRICE TRENDS 


1934 1935 1936 - 1937 
Pgh seg dgr gags 
£ 2235233 58 
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1938 1939 1940 1941 
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PRICE INDEX’ 


Burlap acssscecesnsce 


Cotton 
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1942 1943 1944 1945 

- “oA cet 7 5 
See ci gesisgd gig 
oe ee § IB 5 





17.00 
16.00 
15.00 
14.00 
13.00 
12.00 
11.00 
10.00 
9.00 
8.00 
7.00 
6.00 
5.00 
4.00 
3.00 
2.00 


1.00 


Composite figures, computed by the Bemis Bro. Bag Co., reflecting duty paid early shipment prices of heavy and lightweight Calcutta 
burlap (in cents per Ib of cloth), and wholesale prices of principal cotton cloths used in making bags (in cents per yard of cloth). 








CCC Commodity 


Inventory 








The third report of the Commodity 
Credit Corp. inventory series has 
been released, showing holdings of 
various commodities as of Nov. 30. 
Considerable variation in individual 
commodity totals is evident as com- 
pared with the second release, pub- 
lished in the Dec. 18 issue of The 
Northwestern Miller. 

Complete™details of food and feed 
inventories are shown in the accom- 
panying tables. 


BASIC COMMODITIES INVENTORY 


The basic commodity inventory covers 
products which came under the former 
Office of Basic Commodities. These com- 
modities, with some exceptions, are those 
acquired by the department in carrying 
out price support commitments, or those 
held as collateral for commodity loans. 

Summary of Commodities Owned as of 

Nov. 30, 1945 
Commodity 

Grain— 

WN AEM: ~Saded 6 ek 43 aw eee .s b6 
SO ke arr ioe 
SE RD a ce. bc og Cohn 84% 
EE asc EP LS) WG eve VAs ee 
0 a: NS See eee ee 
Grain Sorghums, bus ......... 
Pais. NE F666 dpc oped ve cc's > 
Hybrid Seed Corn, Its ....... 
Hay and Pasture Seeds, lbs 

dice, tl... BIE Sk A Cee eee 
Cover Crop Seeds, Ibs ....... 1,683,600 

*Includes 1,620,959 buS in inventory rec- 
ord pending adjustment and approximate- 
ly 2,200,000 bus which have been sold. 

**Includes 572,000 bus sold for export. 

Sugar— 


96,131,200 
4,075,159 





Cuban Refined, tons ......... 31,555 
Puerto Rican Raw, tons ...... 15,409 
Peruvian Raw, tons ......... 47,306 
Peruvian Refined, tons ...... 18,180 


Oils and Oilseeds— 
Vegetable Oils: 

Me Eg 5:88: F35 Vv RBs ws ws 

Serer 2 Se ear 
Other Oils: 


6,480,900 
5,900,000 


OO TR, CUM soo thee Hw a\nee 49,831 
Cottonseed, tons ........... 55 
OO RS a eae 5,854 
ee ERE a Ce 234 
Palm Kernel, tons ......... 10,025 
SG: EEN 6b. G.0'd-0 wiodidie so 0'G-0 97 
Fempenees, CONS: ......6ese.. 2,926 
BOP, POO 8 62F ov 60:05 0a . 456 
Sunflower Seed, tons ...... 324 
i CO he Teds ree e ee 362 


12,740,244 
87,018,761 
Total—Oils and Oilseeds, tons 502,081 
*Includes soybeans held by processors for 

repurchase from Commodity Credit Corp. 
Other Programs— 

Feed for Government Institu- 


RO 8 CR sw 5 oe 
a 2 RIE Ke see eb acoiasd.0 ees 





tions and Facilities, tons ... 65 
Peanut Bags, bags .......... 8,369 
Cotton Bagging, bales ........ 1,515 





Total—Other Programs, 
ROEM 5.6 6.0)0 oinid wv PES oin's bee 444 
Total—Basic Commodities 


Owned, TOMB ci cwevasais 5,009,972 


Summary of Collateral for Loans Held by 
Commodity Credit Corp. and Lend- 
ing Agencies 
Grain— 
Wes! UE ae en bcc wk POR ead ole ys 
Corn, bus 
PA Eee reese ee 


50,542,951 
901,850 
931,213 








a ee ey Sk oP arias eee 2,456,693 
MGS MN a iele bigse eis ainda ah eten ap ak 18,905 
Grain Sorghums, bus ......... 41,780 
a EEE ><. os ee 666 Vig ses SEs & 130,482 
at Eee. tee re ee 76,300 
Hay and Pasture Seeds, lIbs.... 3,877,756 
Total—Grain, tons ....... 1,610,787 
Oilseeds— 
BO wees DU Posey 0 Os fb vie aes wes 3,939 
POR: CED Wek ee tees vetey 6,563 
Total—Ojilseeds, tons ..... 6,681 
Total—Collateral for 
| eee eee ee 2,430,065 


GENERAL COMMODITIES INVENTORY 


The general commodities inventory  in- 
cludes food and other agricultural products 
purchased in the past by the former Office 
of Supply. These items are purchased for 
so-called government supply programs, such 
as for former lend-lease programs, for meet- 
ing requirements of food programs for lib- 
erated areas and for United States terri- 


tories. 

Dairy— 

Besar; TWH. wavs ts sleek e'n dé ioe 665,163 
Wee IE. 56 664 645 o pe bees 6958 54,056,929 
BEI, COMNOG, TBS wc cnccseces 160,371,680 
pee eee 134,109,611 
Milk Producta, I06 ......2..0%8 299,300 
Rennet Powder, ibs ......... 2,881 


Total—Dairy, lbs ......... 349,505,564 
Poultry—- 

Meee, Stied,. WOO. erie cie cscs 
Sggs, frozen or liquid, Ibs 

Poultry and Poultry Products, 
| eee ert YEE Rae ee eee 


10,027,290 
6,339,575 


652,754 
Total—Poultry, Ibs ....... 17,019,619 
Fats and Oils— 


Oleomargarine, Ibs ........... 26,134,647 
a ee eee ee ee 1,087,920 
Shortening, SOB™ oo cdowics cvs. 4,727,608 


Soap and Related Products, lbs 19,986,924 
oe ee | ie ee eee eee 60,321 
Soybeans, field type, Ibs ..... 795,900 
Vegetable Oils, Ibs ........... 2,331,576 





Total—Fats and Oils, Ibs.. 55,124,896 
Grain -Products— 


Bakery Products, Ibs ........ 61,725 
jeans, Garbanzos and Lentils, 

Fe 90a ek 6S bie oe Pa abw se REEDS 22,710,961 
Beans, dry, canned, lbs 242,497 


783,895 
402,714 
,054,350 
947,702 


Breakfast Cereals, Ibs ....... 1 
Feeds and Grains, lbs ........ 2 
Flour Grits and Meal, lbs... 14 
| ey ARE SRS Se ea s 
Reeee, SEO, “TBE: cn «csc ska’ 41,840,655 
|) Se eae Gee eee Coe ,033,196 
Soup, pea or bean, Ibs ...-.. 18,971,584 






Vegetable Stew Mix, Ibs 53,920 
Laundry, starch, 1bs_ ........ 289,488 
en, Se Ep schoo 00 Le 20,087,143 
Seed, vegetable, Ibs ......... 11,968,368 
Biscuits and Crackers, lbs ... 2,795,559 


Corn Products, wet milling, lbs 
Macaroni and Vermicelli, Ibs.. 


3,544,047 
2,498,555 
Total—Grain Products, lbs. 396,086,359 
Livestock and Meats— 


Beef, frozen or smoked, Ibs.. 27,361,735 
Calf and Veal, frozen, Ibs 4,465,690 
Casings, hog, salted, Ibs ..... 352,382 
Lamb and Mutton, frozen, lbs 3,951,353 
Lard and Other Animal Fats, 

PRE ORT eC ee ee 46,502,042 
Meat Products, canned, lbs 104,255,351 
Meats, barreled, Ibs ......... 646,800 


Pork, fresh or frozen, lbs 2,075,394 


Pork, salted, smoked or sweet 


WES. ME i 6 On 0k > 00 ee 0 ors 2,108,356 
Total—Livestock and 

Fruits and Vegetables— 
a Ne aT ere 37,125 
Fruit Butters, Jams, Jellies 

and Marmalades, Ibs ....... 5,356,116 
Pruits, CANNOG, IDG .2cscccees 63,327,832 
Fruits, dried or dehydrated, lbs 15,410,635 
Hops, baking and brewing, Ibs 34,716 
Juices and Juice Powders, lbs 9,837,390 
Pesce, Ge, B06. cA senssoadece 38,300 
Pickles and Relish, Ibs ...... 5,423,550 
eo RR Pe Re ears 484,840 
ag ee ee eee ee 19,859,303 
Soup, picnic cans, lbs ........ 509,332 
Vegetables, canned, lbs ...... 40,467,625 


Vegetables and Soups, de- 


ey. SU hn chad ce paeies 27,718,872 


Vegetables, fresh, lbs ........ 247,800 
Total—Fruits and Vegeta- 
CODIOS, IDS wc cesseicares 188,753,436 
NG PEE. o'r bors 0 46 00 04 191,719,103 
Special Commodities— 
Baking Powder, lbs ......... 271,752 
Chocolate, Cocoa and Related 
PEOGGCs,, WOR vise iscerecccs 3,999,428 
Citric Acid, granular, lbs .... 1,100 
WOnlectiais, IWS oe cvcshss ce yer 503,079 
Dessert Powders and Gelatins, 
See ee ee ee een 1,629,853 
Enzyme, diastatic, Ibs ....... 4,600 


Fertilizers, Insecticides and 


Related Products, Ibs ...... 115,532 


4 ee eer eee 118,900 
Flavoring Extracts, Food Col- 

oring and Feuntain Syrups, 

SR ees re ere 2,925,000 
pl a A en ee ae 1,219,384 





Sauces and Spices, Ibs 204,581 


Vitamins and Vitamin Prepara- 


Ee ee cp ae. 2 tr ar 722,534 
OO 6 bb ates 6 bs ove P68 sles 345,319,000 
BMAD | ebb dws OB bw hined 6:4 ame 8,428,307 
BRO Eos Orcs aveceeew sce 3,497 

es ES Cen eea cr bas oe oan 66,152 
pS eS Se eer 6 oe ae 2,232,000 


Total—Special Commodi- 
ee Oe re 2 ee ee 
*Does not include Vitamins, Yeast and 
Flavoring units shown in tablets, kilos 
and M/U. 


107,455,066 























A PLAN FOR SPRING—The Bon Ton Bakery, Fort Wayne, Ind., will be- 
gin a $425,000 expansion program this spring, with the construction of 
a $145,000 bakery and office building, 150x140 ft, as shown in the accom- 
panying architect’s drawing. John W. Haley and Talbot Denny, owners 
of the bakery, report that this program will enable them eventually to 
expand to a delivery service including 60 fluorescent-lighted trucks and 
embracing a rural area within a 25-mile radius. Other improvements, al- 
so to be installed as soon as the materials situation permits, include a 
$45,000 garage to house the truck fleet and air-conditioning for its office 


and order-filling section. 
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Established 1877 





These are days when brand 
reputation means more than 
ever to the flour buyer. For 
nearly 70 years, this Imperial 
Crest has stood for superior- 
ity in bread-making flours. 
Today that brand is still a 
mark of merit, your guarantee 
of flour that produces con- 
sistently good results in your 


bakery. 
~ 


“VELVET” 


with the same background 


Also offers you 
SUPERLATIVE QUALITY 


fe 
THE 


WALNUT CREEK MILLING CO. 


T. H. SHERWOOD, Vice President and General Manager 
GREAT BEND, KANSAS 














Bakeshop Notes 





(Continued from page 59.) 


his son, Clive. They have operated 
the bakery for the past 10 years. 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles Schank are 
the proprietors of the new bakery in 
Minatare. 

The Grant (Neb.) Bakery, formerly 
owned by Mrs. R. L. Hurlburt, has 
been taken over by Eugene Kurkow- 
ski, recently discharged from the 
navy. 

Lloyd Bradford has bought the in- 
terest of E. J. Fuesler in the Wayne 
(Neb.) Bakery. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Palmer’s Bakery has reopened at 
210 Lowell St., Manchester. 


NEW JERSEY 


The Jarvas Bread Co. which has 
tenanted a building located on Lom- 
bardy Street in Newark, has an- 
nounced the purchase of the property 
from the estate of Jennie A. Somer- 
ville. The sale includes the commer- 
cial bakery structure on the premises 
and a residence. 

NEW YORK 

Hennig’s Bake Shop, Inc., has been 
chartered to conduct a general bak- 
ery business in Hempstead. Direc- 
tors are: William E. Hennig and 
Anny R. Schuttler, 54 Sunset Drive; 
Charles McWhortler, 1 Weeks Place, 
Hempstead. 

Weston Biscuit Co., Inc., chartered 
in Wilmington, Del., now maintains 
New York state offices for the con- 
duct of a bakery products business 
at 120 Broadway, New York City. 
R. E. Watson is president. Capital 
stock is 50,000 shares, no par value. 

Weston Biscuit Corp., a Dela- 
ware corporation, has been dissolved. 
Papers to this effect have been filed 
with the ‘secretary of state in Al- 
bany by C. H. A. Armstrong, 80 
King St. W., Toronto, Ont. 

Doughnut Corp. of America of New 
York has increased its capital stock 
from $1,100,000 to $7,500,000. 

Mersel Bronx Bakers, Inc., has 
been chartered to conduct a business 
in the baking of bread and other 
products, in the Bronx. Capital stock 
is $20,000, $100 par value. Directors 
are: William H. Kracke, William 
Klein and John P. Griffin, 11 Park 
Place, New York City. 

Mayflower Bake Shop, Inc., has 
been chartered to manufacture bread, 
rolls, pastry, etc., in Great Neck. 
Directors are: Henry Goetz, 145-74 
8th Ave., Melba Gardens; Morris H. 
Friedman and Sylvia Shainberg, 299 
Broadway, New York City. 

Doughnut Foundation, Inc., has 
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been chartered as a nonprofit mem- 
bership group. Attorney Max A. 
Goldhill of New York City filed the 
incorporation papers. 

Lafayette Baking Co., Inc., has 
been chartered to conduct business 
in the Bronx. Directors are: Leon 
Rothberg, Sylvia Eisenberg and Caro- 
line Calabacher, 301 E. 149th St., 
Bronx. 

Avon Bakery, Inc., of Queens, has 
been dissolved, according to papers 
filed with the secretary of state in 
Albany. 

Baum’s Bakery, Inc., has been char- 
tered to deal in pastries and confec- 
tionary, with offices in Kings County. 
Directors are: George Fafner, 7438 
Park Lane South, Woodhaven; Ben- 
jamin L. Seid, 164 Arlington Ave., 
and Betty Lee Deitz, 25 New Lots 
Ave., Brooklyn. : 

A baking plant will eventually be 
added to a $500,000 warehouse which 
Schaffer Stores of Schenectady, oper- 
ating Empire Super Markets, will 
erect on a large plot of land at Men- 
ands, a. village north of Albany. 
Henry Schaffer, president of the 
company, in revealing plans for a 
one-story modern structure, with of- 
fice space on the second floor, stated 
the warehouse would be completed by 
the fall of 1946. 

A certificate of partnership has 
been filed in -Buffalo for Schutz 
Home Bakery, 425 E. Ferry St. Part- 
ners are Adolph and Charles Schutz, 
Jr., of the same address. 

Ward Bramer, former superinten- 
dent of the Perry (N. Y.) Bakery, 
has opened a new retail bakery at 
Medina, N. Y. Mr. Bramer had been 
associated for many years with his 
brother, Howard, in operation of 
the Perry Bakery. 

A business name has been filed in 
Buffalo for the Home Bakery Cake 
Shop, 356 Esser Ave., by Richard 
Tresselt. 

K. & T. Bakery, 20 Tudor St., Bing- 
hamton, has discontinued business. 
It occupied the premises of the for- 
mer Verzaro Bakery. 

Saunders Bakeries, Binghamton, 
has been forced to close its Robinson 
Street retail shop because of the ex- 
piration of its lease. The shop will 
reopen as soon as a suitable location 
can be found. Three other stores are 
operated in Binghamton and Endicott. 

Bakers Share Corp. of New York 
has been dissolved, according to pa- 
pers filed with the secretary of state 
in Albany. . 

Coronet Bakery, Inc., of Queens 
County, has been dissolved. Papers 
have been filed with the secretary 
of state in Albany. 

Aries Bake Shops, Inc., of Monti- 
cello, has changed its capital stock 
from 100 shares, 50 class A at $100 


AMERICAN MAID FLOUR 
ARROW PROTEIN CONCENTRATES 
ARROW LIVESTOCK FEEDS 


HIGH PROTEIN HARD WINTER WHEAT 


Leaders in Domestic Quality Trade 


Direct Exporters 
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Oven to Freezer to 


Oven 


Although many people look upon 
precooked frozen foods, including 
baked goods, as an interesting tech- 
nological freak, says F. L. Thomsen, 
head of the division of marketing and 
transportation research, Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, his own view 
is that they have important commer- 
cial possibilities within the next 10 
years. Here is one of his predic- 
tions: 

When self-service food stores are 
fully equipped with low temperature 


cabinets, the housewife will have a _ 


choice of “blue plate” luncheons or 
dinners, complete with baked goods 
and dessert. Preparation will in- 
volve only a pause during her read- 
ing of the evening newspaper. 


get NaF Wig an eg Oc IPO gO rag 


par and 50 class B at no par value, 
to $50,000, $100 par. 

Spaulding Bakeries, Inc., Bingham- 
ton, has purchased a 66x165-foot plot 
of land at 75-77 Susquehanna St. for 
future expansion of its bakery. Prop- 
erty on Isbell Street was acquired 
a few months ago for the same pur- 
pose. 

NORTH CAROLINA 

Royal Cake Co. is to operate a 
bakery business in Winston-Salem, 
the authorized capital stock being 
$200,000. The principals are C. G. 
Welch, Harry Hicks and J. G. Welch. 

Fire recently destroyed the Green- 
ville (N. C.) Bakery with a loss of 
$18,000. 

NORTH DAKOTA 

G. L. Olson, formerly with the 
Sweetheart Bread Co. at Fargo and 
Bismarck, has assumed the manage- 
ment of the Bon Ton Bakery, Dick- 
inson. 

W. W. Whiston, president of Sweet- 
heart Bakeries, Inc., has announced 
the purchase of the former Foley 
building in Williston. The bakery 
will open in the summer or fall and 
about 35 persons will be employed 
in the shop. 

OHIO 

Akron Rye Bread, Inc., has been 
incorporated in Akron. Principals are 
Herman Rockefeller, R. R. Fischer 
and H. B. Trussell. 

Continental Baking Co., Toledo, 





WHITEGOLD 


(Standard Patent) 


BIRCHMONT 


(Short Patent) 
Sd 


ST. CLOUD MILLING CO. 


Mills at Sales Office 
ST. CLOUD, MINN. MINNEAPOLIS 








Here Actually Is A 


PURE 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


CERES 


@ Uniform and Highest 
Quality. Location permits 
choice of best Montana, 
North Dakota and Minnesota 
Spring Wheat. 


RED RIVER MILLING CO. 








Cap. 2000 Bags FERGUS FALLS, MINN. 
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has awarded a contract for construc- 
tion of a one-story 30x80-foot brick 
addition to its plant at 1425 Starr 
Ave., Toledo, to George W. Lathrop 
& Sons. Inc. This is part of a 
$40,000 building expansion program 
which will be completed in the 
spring. 

Tiffin (Ohio) Bread Co. has been 
sold by Edgar F. Printice, who is 
retiring, to Frank, Joseph and Ber- 
nard Easelman. 

Allan C. McCleary, who recently 
served 34 months in the navy, has 
purchased Viola’s Bakery, Clyde, 
from Mr. and Mrs. Edward Dick. 

Rosen Bakery, Inc., Cleveland, has 


been incorporated with 250 shares of 
no par value common stock, by F. F. 
Chapin, Lawrence M. Rich and Har- 
old F. Kahn. 
OKLAHOMA 

A new wholesale and retail bakery 
has been established in Eufaula, by 
Raymond Gilbert, a returned veter- 
an from Fairfax, Okla. 

The Purity Bakery, Norman, owned 
by Harold Roberts, has been sold to 
Ernest Tucker. 


OREGON 


Victor Luthe’s Bakery, Portland, 
has been remodeled. 
Harold Lacy has sold the Independ- 
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ence (Oregon) Bakery to M. J. 
Hoerauf. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


The Dixie Cream Donut Shop has 
been opened by Oliver H. Laine at 
343 Adams Ave., Scranton. Mr. 
Laine was discharged from the serv- 
ice after serving for three years in - 
the European theater as aerial photo 
interpreter and intelligence officer 
with the 20th Bomber Group. 

The Horn & Hardart Baking Co. 
of Philadelphia recently celebrated 
the fifty-seventh anniversary of the 
founding of the company. The com- 

(Continued on page 86.) 
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There, my friends, is a work of art—’cause 


the baker put in lots of BOWMAN UPC* 


A QUALITY LOAF OF BREAD! 


To sell a quality loaf of bread—put in plenty of 
Bowman UPC*—nonfat dry milk solids. 

Bakers and consumers both know that milk solids 
in bread gives it delicious flavor, fine silky texture 
and the softer freshness that lasts much longer. Then 
there’s the richer color and aroma of perfect toasting: 
That’s what bread quality means to them: 

Scientists say that milk in bread supplies biologically 
valuable proteins that can be added in no other way 
without deleterious effect on bread quality. Nutrition- 

















BOWMAN DAIRY CO 


ally valuable vitamins and minerals; too; are better 
supplied through milk solids. So they recommend 
lots of milk in bread. 

Put in plenty of Bowman UPC* nonfat dry milk 
solids, your best quality ingredient, into your bread, 
and everybody will be better satisfied: You_can use 
it in any desired quantity, even above 6%, with 
perfect baking results, because it’s preconDITIONED 
for uniformity control, and gives you beautiful 
full-volume loaves. 







*BowMAN UPC nonfat dry milk solids, 
preconditioned with not more than 1.25% 
Specially treated cereal flour. 








140 WEST ONTARIO ST. 
CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 
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Canada’s Wheat Supply Less Than 


Demand Until New Crop Harvest 


Winnipeg, Man.—Canada has ap- 
proximately 200,000,000 bus of wheat 
available for export and carry-over 


stocks until the 1946 crop is harvest-. 


ed. This amount, spread over the 
next seven months, is less than 30,- 
000,000 bus per month and the Cana- 
dian wheat supply therefore is far 
short of requirements in a world 
crying for food. 

Combining the 1945 wheat produc- 
tion in the Dominion with the carry- 
over on July 31, 1945, and deducting 
home requirements as well as exports 
of wheat and flour, there is at the 
present time only about 200,000,000 
bus available for other than domestic 
needs from now until Sept. 1, 1946. 
While the crop year ends July 31, 
sizable amounts of new crop wheat 
will not be on hand until one month 
later. 

It will be impossible to sweep every 
elevator bin clean by July 31. Mills 
are operating to capacity and require 
about 10,000,000 bus of wheat month- 
ly, or about 70,000,000 bus. Part of 
this is taken care of in domestic re- 
quirements, leaving only about 158,- 
000,000 bus to be exported as wheat 
or carried over into the new crop 
year on Aug. 1. 

At the Dominion-Provincial con- 
ference on agricultural production 
held in Ottawa in December last, the 
government recommended no increase 
in the acreage to wheat in 1946, 
but advocated increases in the acre- 
ages to oats and barley. Producer 
organizations agreed with the latter 
but argued that all-out wheat produc- 
tion in 1946 was necessary to meet 
the food shortage in Europe and 
other parts of the world. 

This was again argued at the Ca- 
nadian Federation of Agriculture an- 
nual convention at London, Ont., Jan. 
22 and 23, and it appears as though 
wheat producers in western Canada 
will boost their wheat: acreage this 
year at the expense of summer fal- 
low. The stand taken by the pro- 
ducer organizations applies only to 
1946 to relieve the serious food short- 
age. They made this point clear in 
their discussions. 


Fr 


‘Canadian Officials 


Urge Speed-Up for 
Wheat Deliveries 


Winnipeg, Man.—The Canadian 
Wheat Board is urging western grain 
producers to deliver as much as pos- 
sible of their marketable grains in 
the next three months. In urging 
producers to deliver their grain, the 
board pointed out that Canadian 
wheat supplies are dwindling rapidly, 
and stressed the urgency of the situa- 
tion and the need for food in Europe 
and parts of Asia. In these war- 
torn countries, despite all that has 
been done to date, hunger and near- 
starvation was the lot of many mil- 
lions .of people. 


Reviewing the Canadian situation, 
the Wheat Board said that country 
elevator stocks in western Canada 
were a little more than a third of 
last year’s supplies at the present 
time, and stocks in shipping posi- 
tions in the prairie provinces were 
particularly low in Saskatchewan and 
Manitoba. The board’s statement, 
outlining the urgency of the situa- 
tion, follows in part: 

“The causes for this tragedy are 
not hard to find. The war was long 
and destructive. On the continent 
of Europe, food supplies had deteri- 
orated under the German occupation, 
causing malnutrition and starvation 
of many people prior to their libera- 
tion. The war itself caused a break- 
down in transportation over the 
greater part of Europe. But more 
important, still, the 1945 grain crop 
in Europe, seeded on a relatively 
small acreage, was one of the poor- 
est crops in history. In all these 
countries there is a_ shortage of 
meats and fats, with the result that 
breadstuffs constitute the most im- 
portant item in their daily ration. 

“There is not enough wheat avail- 
able for export from the four chief 
exporting countries to meet the re- 
quirements during the first six 
months of 1946. 

“It.is apparent that if the problem 
in Europe is to be met to the great- 
est possible extent, it will be neces- 
sary during the next six months to 
use substantial quantities of grains 
other. than wheat for human con- 
sumption. This will apply to oats, 
barley, corn and such supplies of rye 
as are available.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WHEAT HEADS EXPORTS 
FROM CANADA TO PERU 


Toronto, Ont.—In a report on Can- 
ada’s trade with Peru, the commer- 
cial secretary of the Canadian em- 
bassy at Lima says that one of the 
principal Canadian products brought 
into Peru during war years has been 
wheat. Trade in wheat is spasmodic, 
depending on the availability of sup- 
plies from other countries and ship- 
ping opportunities from Canada. Re- 
cently several full cargoes have ar- 
rived from Vancouver. 

Imports of flour from Canada by 
Peru are small. The United States 
is the chief supplier with Argentina 
and Uruguay also shipping substan- 
tial quantities. Flour arrivals in 
Peru are practically all destined for 
Iquitos on the Amazon river, ship- 
ments being made via Para, Brazil. 

The market is strictly a price one 
and the demand is based largely on 
the number of troops in the area, 
plus the amounts used by develop- 
ment enterprises in that district. In 
1944, due to the food shortages in 
the Lima district, large imports were 
permitted, but this is unusual and 
ordinarily the Pacific coast area is 
supplied by the local flour mills. The 
market for Canadian flour is limited 











and cannot be expected to increase 
due to prevailing restrictions which 
protect the local industry. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


FEDERATION RENAMES OFFICERS 


Winnipeg, Man. — The officers of 
the Canadian Federation of Agricul- 
ture were all re-elected for 1946, at 
a meeting of the board of directors 
held in London, Ont., following the 
conclusion of the 10th annual con- 
vention of the organization. H. H. 
Hannam, Ottawa, is president and 
managing director; W. J. Parker, 
Winnipeg, first vice president; J. A. 
Marion, Montreal, second vice presi- 
dent, and Colin G. Groff, Ottawa, sec- 
retary-treasurer. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


G. T. LANNING TO HEAD 
EXPORTERS ASSOCIATION 


Montreal, Que.—G. T. Lanning of 
the G. T. Lanning Co., Ltd., Toron- 
to, was elected president of the Ca- 
nadian Exporters’ Association at the 
second annual convention held in the 
Windsor Hotel here Jan. 24. Other 
officers include—R. T. Pinder, Wel- 
land, Ont., and D. P. Hatch, Mon- 
treal, vice presidents, and W. J. Wel- 
don, Toronto, honorary treasurer. Mr. 
Lanning replaces S. E. Diamond, 
Montreal, who continues on the board 
ex officio. 




















W. J. Henning 


PROMOTION—The Robin Hood Flour 
Mills, Ltd., Montreal, has announced 
the appointment of W. J. Henning as 
general manager of sales in western 
Canada. Mr. Henning has been as- 
sociated with the Robin Hood firm 
for 25 years and, with the exception 
of six years spent in Montreal, has 
been situated in western Canada dur- 
ing that time. Other appointments 
announced in the western sales divi- 
sion are: J. S. Clogg, sales manager, 
Manitoba; W. J. Kennedy, sales man- 
ager, Saskatchewan; W. J. Hinchey, 
sales manager, Alberta; S. E. Knight, 
assistant sales manager, Alberta; W. 
S. Thain, sales manager, British 
Columbia, with the exception of Van- 
couver, and Alex C. Rae, sales man- 
ager, greater Vancouver. 


Canadian Export 
Flour Price Up 
10c for April 


Toronto, Ont.—Announcement of 
the wheat export price for April by 
the Canadian Wheat Board enabled 
millers to offer government regula- 
tion flour for that month and the 
usual order was placed by the British 
Ministry of Food. The price for 
April shipment was $11.73, an in- 
crease of 10c over the March level. 
Mills are now booked up until the 
end of April. 

Canadian mills are being bombard- 
ed with flour orders from every im- 
porting country. Norway placed a 
substantial order some days ago. 
Holland is another market which has 
been active recently, but no confirma- 
tion of sales to that country has as 
yet been obtained. Brazil is also 
anxious for supplies of flour. 

Apparently, the need is urgent in 
the Brazil market and any mills 
which were in a position to do so 
took on the business. In addition to 
those named many other inquiries 
are being received. However, most 
mills have their capacities fully cov- 
ered and can take no more orders for 
the time being. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


Canadian Official 
Denies Reports of 
British Wheat Deal 


Toronto, Ont.—Reports that Great 
Britain had contracted for 200,000,- 
000 bus of Canadian wheat per year 
for two years at the prevailing price 
of $1.55 bu were denied by J. A. 
MacKinnon, Canadian minister of 
trade and commerce, upon his re- 
turn to Ottawa from Europe. 

Mr. MacKinnon said that a con- 
tract is under discussion but no com- 
mitment had, as yet, been made as 
to quantity or price. If Canada had 
agreed to supply such a quantity of 
wheat yearly that arrangement would 
leave little wheat to be disposed of 
in other regular markets. 

At the same time that quantity 
might have represented Britain’s to- 
tal import requirements for those 
years and it would not be likely that 
British authorities would consent to 
an exclusive arrangement of this kind 
which would interfere with imports 
from other countries. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BERMUDA ALLOWS IMPORTS 
OF TOP PATENT FLOUR 


Toronto, Ont.—The government of 
Bermuda has advised that effective 
immediately the importation of top 
patent flour will be permitted. Mills 
are now free to offer top patent flour 
under their regular mill brands in 
that market. Canadian millers are 
gratified that the flour market of 
Bermuda is now back on the old pre- 
war basis of commercial brands. 
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British Public Begins Defense 
of White Bread in Daily Press 


London, Eng.—The categorical dia- 
tribes, which in big doses have been 
dished up to the public about the 
outstanding nutritional value of 
wholemeal bread as compared with 
white bread, by various food special- 
ists and food faddists, have held the 
platform in regard to Britain’s post- 
war loaf during the last few weeks. 

First came the report of the .Lon- 
don conference on the postwar loaf. 
Then as a sequence to that report 
came an article in a leading Sunday 
newspaper, by Lord Hankey—a brown 
bread enthusiast—extolling whole- 
meal bread as the one and only kind 
of bread to eat. 

Now, at last, defenders of the 
white loaf from among the consum- 
ing public are beginning to make 
themselves heard by letters to the 
public press. One of these letters, 
signed Edward Shanks, appeared 
in the London Sunday Times contra- 
verting Lord Hankey’s views. Mr. 
Shanks says: 

“Lord Hankey in his article on the 
white loaf appears, somewhat inex- 
plicably, to take the view that this 
dispute is almost entirely a matter 
between the dietetical experts and 
the trade. But surely the wishes of 
the consumer should be consulted as 
well. Many people, of whom I am 
one, simply want the old white loaf 
back, and we see no reason why we 
should not be allowed to indulge our 
taste. 

“We are quite prepared to take the 
responsibility for balancing our own 
diet and do not want to have it done 
for us by somebody else. One mem- 
ber of the government, or so I am 
informed, lives entirely on uncooked 
vegetables, because he thinks they 
are good for him, and presumably he 
thinks that they would be good for 
everyone else. But even he has not 
yet introduced a bill to prohibit 
cooking—though it would, of course, 
give him a grand surplus of pots and 
pans for export. ‘ 

“Vitamins are a mysterious sub- 
stance, and I suspect that even now 
their properties are not fully under- 
stood. It would not be surprising if 
suddenly some scientist were to an- 
nounce that they are beneficial only 
When the foods in which they are 
contained are eaten with enjoyment.” 

Another consumer—Kenneth H. 
Leech, M. Inst. C.E.—thinks a sadden- 
ing feature in Lord Hankey’s views 
is his assumption that it is right 
for the nation to be coerced into eat- 
ing what is theoretically good for it 
and that individual taste and dis- 
crimination are not to be permitted 
to operate. 

Continuing he says: “By his (Lord 
Hankey’s) own account he was able 
to obtain wholemeal flour long -be- 
fore it became a compulsory tribula- 
tion. Very well: let the stuff con- 
tinue to be available to him and to 
others of similar taste, but let the 
far more -palatable and digestible 
White flour be available also. For 
myself, I would willingly pay a higher 
Price for this.” 


Still another letter appeared in the 
Glasgow Herald, signed James G. 
Carson, criticizing the findings of the 
conference, and was as follows: 

“Is the public aware that it may 
never have white bread again? The 
government white paper embody- 
ing the reports of the conference of 
experts upon the postwar loaf is a 
very interesting document, from 
which may be drawn the conclusion 
that white bread may never return, 
although there is an admitted and 
well-known public preference for it. 

“The conference recommends that 
bread should have a definite food 
value, or nutritional standard, 
through the medium of flour, which 
standard is supplied either by the use 
of the present dark flour or the pre- 
war grade of white flour with the 
addition of certain necessary nutri- 
ents. é 

“A subcommittee reported that the 
use of the present long extraction 
dark flour would in the future be 
‘impracticable and _ unenforceable,’ 
and there one would suppose the 
matter would have ended and white 
bread would have reappeared in due 
course. The medical and scientific 
members of the conference, however, 
while agreeing that the standard 
required would be fully met by ‘en- 
riched’ white flour, maintained, with- 
out producing evidence or proof, that 
the dark flour was nevertheless bet- 
ter, inasmuch as they thought there 
might be some unknown and unspeci- 
fied nutrients in it which would not 
be in white flour. How, in view of 
such vagueness, these gentlemen as- 
sume the unknown nutrients to be 
beneficial is somewhat difficult to un- 
derstand. 

“The conclusion of the conference 
was that, in the meantime, to give 
these individuals an opportunity to 
produce something more than mere 
pious expression of thought, and the 
government the chance to reach deci- 
sion on fact and not on fancy, the 
present loaf should be maintained. 
But the only conclusion the man in 
the street can reach is that he may 
be denied the right to eat the bread 
he wants, and that by a small minor- 
ity of men who would have had us 
all eating only wholemeal bread for 
many years past. It is interesting 
and revealing to note that the con- 
ference unanimously agreed that 
wholemeal bread was- quite unsuit- 
able.” 
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CHURCHES TAKE UP RELIEF 
FLOUR PLAN FOR HOLLAND 


Oklahoma City, Okla.—Feeding the 
hungry and at the same time putting 
in a plug for Oklahoma City, is part 
of a plan recently inaugurated here 
by local churches. Flour for the 
destitute of The Netherlands. is the 
primary goal. Every church that 
contributes as much as one carload 
will have the name of the church 
printed on it in addition to its Okla- 
homa City address. 


Contributions of wheat, flour or 
money are being solicited. The gov- 
ernment of Holland will pay for the 
shipping and distribution. The Okla- 
homa City Chamber of Commerce 
and the Oklahoma Council of 
Churches are receiving donations. 

Rev. Harvey Stump, who is in 
charge of the relief program in Okla- 
homa City, reports that the program 
is making progress and that other 
cities in the state have become inter- 
ested in the project. 


a " 


Omaha, Neb.—The residents of 
Henderson, Neb., have raised enough 
funds to purchase two carloads of 
flour for shipment to Holland and 
France for distribution among the 
needy. The collection was directed 
by members of the Mennonite Cen- 
tral Church Committee. The flour 
will be purchased from an Omaha 
mill which will pack it in 100-lb bags 
for export. Each carload will hold 
600 bags and cost $2,304. The bags 
will be distributed without cost to 
the needy by Mennonite relief work- 
ers overseas. 
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British Farm Group 
Asks Higher Wages 


for Farm Workers 


London, Eng.—Since the. Labor 
government came into power in Great 
Britain the question of workers’ 
wages has been one of its major 
problems. It now appears probable 
that the recent refusal of the Agri- 
cultural Wages Board to raise the 
minimum rate of farm workers from 
its present figure of $14 per week 
to $18 is likely to endanger the future 
of agriculture by preventing the in- 
dustry from getting the full return 
of men from the armed forces and 
the new recruits required. 

Early in the month the board re- 
jected an application from represen- 
tatives of the farm workers for an 
increase in the national minimum 
wage for men employed on farms. 
This decision has resulted in a great 
deal of criticism in the press as it 
is felt that it will discourage the 
recruiting of much needed farm help. 

The small number of applications 
in the case of the government’s train- 
ing scheme has already demonstrated 
the reluctance of people generally to 
take up a career in which wages, 
housing and amenities are inferior to 
the majority of other industries. The 
seriousness of the position led to 
much discussion this week, including 
meetings of the representatives of 
the unions and the Minister of Agri- 
culture. In reply to the represen- 
tatives’ expression of profound dis- 
appointment at the board’s refusal 
to entertain their claim, the minister 
explained that he had no power to 
intervene. 

As a result of this meeting the 
workers’ representatives have signi- 
fied their intention to approach the 
Minister of Labor on the question of 
labor controls in the industry. They 
feel that as the wages in the indus- 
try are so low in comparison with 





others, that it is unfair that agri- 
cultural workers are not free to leave 
their jobs without permission from 
the Ministry of Labor. 

If it were not for this restriction 
it is considered likely that many 
workers now in the industry would 
seek more lucrative jobs. It has been 
suggested that: familiarity with farm 
machinery has fitted many farm 
workers for taking up engineering 
or other mechanical work. The Na- 
tional Farmers’ Union stresses the 
fact that $14 is the minimum weekly 
wage and claims that the average 
earnings of farm workers are consid- 
erably in excess of this figure. This 
is possibly true but it is still felt by 
a large number of well-informed peo- 
ple that in proportion to the skill re- 
quired, farm wages are considerably 
below the level of urban industries. 

In February the government will 
be faced with the task of setting farm 
prices for the coming year after 
studying the representative farm bal- 
ance sheet information obtained by the 
National Farmers’ Union and from 
other sources. When this is done the 
government should be able to decide 
whether or no the farmer should be 
able to contribute a higher minimum 
wage and will consider the advisabil- 
ity of raising prices of farm produce 
to meet the wage crisis. 
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HEADS CORN TRADE GROUP 


London, Eng.—At the recent an- 
nual meeting of the Glasgow Corn 
Trade Association, Ltd., J. B. Rus- 
sell of the flour importing firm of 
D. T. Russell & Baird, Ltd., Glasgow, 
was appointed chairman of the as- 
sociation for the year 1946-47. James 
Blain was elected to serve with him 
as vice chairman. Mr. Russell is 
also president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Flour Importers this year. 
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DUTCH MILLERS VISIT 
N. W. MILLER IN LONDON 


London, Eng.—A recent visitor at 
the London office of The Northwest- 
ern Miller was N. T. F. Moens of 
N. V. Moens’ Handelmaatschappij, 
Amsterdam, who was spending a 
short time in London in the inter- 
ests of his company and contacting 
old friends. He does an extensive 
business in feedstuffs as well as flour. 
The business, of course, during the 
occupation, was brought to a stand- 
still, but he managed to weather the 
storm by handling such commodities 
as were obtainable. Now he is ac- 
tively engaged in handling flour and 
feedstuffs again as a distributor, un- 
der government control. He hopes 
eventually to be able to do a direct 
business with his former connections 
in the United States and Canada. 

With Mr. Moens was a miller 
friend, A. F. van Kouten of the 
Stoom Meelfabriek “Holland” N.V., 
Amsterdam, who also was visiting 
London in the interests of his mill. 
This mill escaped damage during the 
war but at one time was idle due to 
the lack of electricity to run it and 
because stocks of wheat were ex- 
hausted. 


















>/The Baking Industry is on the move... and we 
\ ‘Suppliers, Wholesalers, Retailers and House- 
to-House operators can help it go forward on 
the basis of Wartime gains—or we can sit back 
and watch it resume the downward trend of 
.pre-Pearl Harbor years. 

Circumstances that brought the Baking Indus- 
try increased sales during the War are History. 
All the old competition from other foods has 
returned. Baking’s 31% cent share of the con- 
sumer food dollar can increase—or it can decrease. What 
share we get from now on is up to us! 

Baking’s “ONE WORLD” has become too small for jeal- 
ousies, bickerings, and cut-throat competition among our- 
selves. Salvation lies in cooperation throughout ALL the 
Baking Industry. We must work together to sell more baked 
foods to more people—that this business of ours—‘“‘the best 
business in the world’—shall thrive and prosper, and con- 


tinue to bring “good eating’ to the Nation’s homes. 
* * * 




































Why should there be any inter-industry competition when 
there is such a large home baking market to be won by 
the Commercial Baker? You who are ‘“‘Going Our 
Way” will go out after new markets for Baked Foods. 


CHAPMAN & SMITH COMPANY 
1017 WASHINGTON BLVD., CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 


NATIONAL 


or Nut Products 
Famous f Since 1915 


Manufacturers of Top Quality 
Almond Paste, Macaroon Paste, 
Sliced Nuts, Nut Flours and Butters. 


NATIONAL ALMOND 
PRODUCTS CO. 


129-131 PATCHEN AVENUE, BROOKLYN 21 N.Y 
* Write For Price List Today! 














High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 


Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


King Milling Company 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 




















DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 


Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 
Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS Southern Sales 


CRETE, NEB. 

























THE BUHLER MILL & + ada co. 


Office 
933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 
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Bakeshop Notes 
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pany now has 157 restaurants and 
bakeshops in metropolitan Philadel- 
phia and in New York. 

The New Wyoming Bake Shop has 
been opened by Mrs. Anna Maus, 
1365 Wyoming Ave., Scranton. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Fire slightly damaged Duckworth’s 
Bakery, Pawtucket, recently. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Edens’ Bakery, Columbia, has 
moved from Taylor Street to Rose- 
wood Drive. The new location is in 
a building adjoining its warehouses 
for the several shops in Columbia 
and neighboring cities. Drake Edens 
is the head of this firm and A. M. 
Klugh is the manager. 

A new revolving type oven has 
been installed in the Home Bakery, 
Sumter, owned by Bernard Watkins. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


The Snow Flake Bakery, Mitchell, 
has been sold by Paul A. Hoffman 
to Gerard Schoep, recently discharged 
from the navy. He was formerly en- 
gaged in the bakery business with 
his father in Platte. 

W. B. Pharris, who has been con- 
nected with the bakery business for 
16 years and was recently discharged 
from the navy after three years of 
service, plans to open a bakery in 
Gregory in the near future. 


TEXAS 

Mrs. Gus V. Bohnet, owner of Mrs. 
Bohnet’s Bakery, San Antonio, has 
announced plans for the erection of 
a brick and tile addition to the pres- 
ent bakery building. 

H. C. Knott has purchased the O. 
B. Eakins Bakery, Denison. 

Vernon Lewis has sold the Aunt 
Betty Baking Co., Tekarkana, to Jo- 
seph A. Elliott. 

John Pier has purchased the Fa- 
mous Bakery, Houston, from Lloyd 
Holder. 

VERMONT 

Zeno’s, wholesale bakery in Bel- 
lows Falls, was recently severely 
damaged by fire, forcing the proprie- 
tors to move to an adjacent building 
to maintain a semblance of produc- 
tion. 

WASHINGTON 

The Smith Bros. Bakery, Kelso, 
was swept by fire recently and the 
loss was listed at $20,000. Carol 
Smith, manager of the bakery, an- 
nounced plans for reconstruction of 
a new plant. 


WEST VIRGINIA 
J. W.’ Weese’ and W. W. Goodwin 
have purchased the Lambert’s Bak- 
ery from John E. Lambert. 


WISCONSIN 


Frank L. Buettner has sold Beut- 
tner’s Bakery, Clintonville, to Loren 
Hamers, formerly employed by a 
bakery in Wisconsin Rapids. 

Frank and Harold Penkwitz have 
sold their interest in the Quality Bak- 
ery, Cedarburg, to their brother, 
Lorry. 

The City Bake Shop recently 
opened in Oconomowoc in the build- 
ing formerly occupied by the Bon 
Ton Bakery. The shop is owned by 
Max R. Gruender and his two sons, 
Ralph and Robert. The building has 
been completely remodeled and re- 
decorated. 

The boiler room of the Service 
Bakery, Appleton, was recently dam- 
aged by a fire which is believed to 
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DAIRYLEA PROVIDES PERFECT 
BAKING RESULTS 







In Post-War— Plan to use Dairylea! 






DAIRYMEN'’'S LEAGUE 
CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, Inc 
1l West 42nd St., New York City 











For imparting a rich, straight 


BUTTER TASTE 
to SWEET GOODS 
there is nothing finer made than— 
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Sold by Jobbers or supplied direct 
$5.90 gal. $22.42 per 4/1 gal. case 


THE FERBO COMPANY 
MADISON, N. J. 

















SCIENTIFIC TRAINING 


(New Groups Start the First of Each Month.) 

A five-million dollar Institute con- 
ducted without profit offers instruc- 
tion in Bread and Rolls (4 months) 
and Cakes and Pastries (4 months). 

Training on large formulas is car- 
ried on in large bake shops. Smaller 
formulas are covered in experimen- 
tal bake shops. Instruction in cake 
decorating is also given. 

Special study and shop work is 
given on variable control. factors. 
Write for free catalog and descrip- 
tion of courses. Reservations must 
be made in advance. Heavy enroll- 
ment of World War II veterans may 
delay admission for several months. 


DUNWOODY INSTITUTE 


Minneapolis 3, Minnesota 
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WE SPECIALIZE IN 


PRINTING CELLOPHANE 
And All Transparent 
Wrappings for Bakers 

Write for Catalog of Samples. 
U. S. CELLOPRINT COMPANY 
GREEN BAY, WISCONSIN 














LABORATORY SERVICE 


Exclusively a Cereal Consulting 
and Control Laboratory for the 
Flour, Feedand Grain [Industries 


ST. JOSEPH TESTING LABORATORIES, In 


Corby Bldg. St. Joseph, Mo 
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ect Ibs of government-owned frozen eggs 
ase because the War Department has re- 
called for its own use 70,000,000 Ibs 
y of frozen eggs which it had previous- 
ly declared surplus. 
At the same time, the department 
a canceled requests for bids on 2,000,- 
—= 00 Ihs of frozen eggs from the same From World War II comes the new 
IG stocks, which it had offered the trade Red Star Active Dry Yeast that 
for domestic resale. 
.) Army ‘withdrawal of its frozen egg worked wonders for the Army and 
nel stocks from “surplus” was necessitat- Navy under the most diffi + 
hs) ed by present shortages of all types ‘ 5S 3 ey + x cult a 
s) of protein foodstuffs, it was ex- ating conditions. During the War 
od plained. ree A 
ar. De iimctaaint hal: plated to Uncle Sam requisitioned the entire 
in dry 24,000,000 Ibs of the frozen eggs supply, so you had to do without... 
ake obtained from the army to meet its but now it can be sold! Yow ca t 
present foreign commitments for the ' n ge 
is dried product, which would have this wonderful new product that 
ag necessitated purchasing an equiva- di 
of lent amount of dried eggs on the leading laboratory tests have shown 
ust open market. to be outstanding in baking per- 
yll- ——=—BREAD IS. THE STAFF OF LIFE: * # 
ay WISCONSIN MEMBE formance and efficiency. It’s the 
a HITS err oo ie 1945 “coming thing” in the baking indus- 
TE . try! So be sure to ask your Red Star 
Milwaukee, Wis. — Forty-six new l b th d 
= members were taken into the Mil- salesman about the new Red Star 
waukee Retail Bakers Association for Active Dry Yeast. 
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have started from an overheated fur- 
nace. Operations at the bakery were 
resumed as soon as the fire depart- 
ment had left. 

Robert Cunningham has purchased 
a bakery in Edgerton from Arnold 
Wikum, who has operated the bak- 
ery for the past nine years. 

The interior of Schade’s Home Bak- 
ery has been redecorated. 

The E. A. Kalupa Bakery, Apple- 
ton, has been purchased by J. E. 
Mason, recently discharged from the 
service. _Before he enlisted in the 
navy, Mr. Mason was associated with 
the Elgin Food Co. 

The Saemisch Bakery has opened 
in Mauston in a new building near 
the former bakery which was de- 
stroyed by fire about a year ago. 

Nottleman’s Bakery, Shawano, has 
been purchased by Walter Du Pont, 
who has been connected with the 
bakery business for the past 20 years. 
The shop has been operated by Mr. 
and Mrs. George Nottleman for the 
past nine years. 

Adolph Jasper, who has been en- 


gaged in the baking business in She- 


boygan for several years, has, with 
Leo and Ernie Gerk, acquired the 
Wagner Market. The shop is operat- 
ing as the Jasper & Gerk Bro. Food 
Market at 1126 North Eighth Street. 


WYOMING 


Dick Presnall, former employee of 
the Wigwam Bakery, Cody, has pur- 
chased an interest in the Greenleaf 
Bakery, Greybull. He will be asso- 
ciated as a partner in the business 
with John Kawulok. 
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Surplus Frozen Egg 
Deal Folds Up 


Washington, D. C. — The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has rescinded 
requests for offers to dry 60,000,000 





the period ending Dec. 31, a new high 
im members received during a one- 
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Philadelphia Club 
Committees are 
Appointed 


Philadelphia, Pa. — John Hagy, 
president of the Bakers’ Club of 
Philadelphia, has appointed the fol- 
lowing committees for 1946: 

Entertainment, C. H. Bollinger, H. 
Muller-Thym, Frank M. Hawkins and 
G. Leonard Conly. 

Publicity, Theodore Staab and 
George H. Householder. 


Membership, Lee Stureman, A. M. 
Christy, Thomas Williams, L. M. Cle- 
land, George Gotwolle, H. Muller- 
Thym, Fred Hauser and Lawrence 
Russell. 

. Collector of Levies, G. A. Jahn and 
Frank Virnelson. 

Auditing, Essler D. Schaffer and 
Leon King. 

Speakers’ Committee, William J. 
Donahue, R. E. Weaver, George H. 
Householder, Harry Kidder and G. 
Leonard Conly. 

Sick Committee, Charles J. Fritz, 
E. P. Coats, John Baumann, A. D. 
Stevenson and Daniel Smith. 

Pinochle, John Baumann and E. P. 
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Coats. 

Bridge, Gus Luyben, Dick Conly, 
William Oldach and Larry D. Edson. 

Trade Relations, G. Leonard Con- 
ly, Arthur West, Frank Virnelson, 
David C. Wiley and Herbert G. Mill- 
er. 

Nominating, Philip S. Lord, David 
C. Wiley, H. Muller-Thym and Gus 
Becker. 

Blue Cross, Frank M. Hawkins. 

Banquet, R. E. Weaver. 

Golf, Frank M. Hawkins, A. N. 
Eckardt, T. M. Holt, Lawrence H. 
Ellis, R. P. Smith, Lawrence D. Ed- 
son, D. A. Jahn, W. McCarthy and 
Frank Virnelson. 





“IT WILL MAKE AS 
BIG AHIT WITH YOU 


AS WITH THE U. S. 
ARMED FORCES!” 





NEWS! 


NOW! RED STAR ACTIVE 
DRY YEAST for BA 


EADY 





KERS! 


Red Star Active Dry Yeast is 
available in 10 Ib. and 50 Ib. 
containers; and in 100 Ib., 200 
Ib., and 300 Ib. drums. 


RED STAR 


E year period, according to the report 
made at the monthly meeting of the 
association at which Joe Vann, Vann’s 
Pastry Shop, was installed as presi- 
dent for his second term. 
= According to Fred Laufenburg, sec- 
- retary of the Wisconsin Bakers As- 
sociation, 44 of these members also 
became affiliated with the state 
group, in addition to 40 more new 
members coming from the state at 
large, also establishing a new record 
P members enrolled during any one 
ear, 








SERVICE FOR BAKERS 


Red Star Yeast & Products Co., Milwaukee 1, Wisc. 
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luffed Straights 


FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR'S SIFTER 











“WHEN HE SINGS, YOU WRITE 
THE MUSIC.” — Mr. Dirksen, the 
gentleman from Illinois, complained 
to the House the other day about 
OPA’s third-degree methods of deal- 
ing with ceiling culprits. He read 
from an OPA instruction sheet which 
tells investigators what are the most 
effective “techniques of interview- 
ing.” The techniques, Mr. Dirksen 
thinks, are worthy of Scotland Yard, 
the Paris Prefect of Police, the FBI 
or any other organization engaged in 
hunting down hardened criminals. 
Only in this case, he says, they are 
the, techniques for hunting down a 
humble grocer who _ inadvertently 
charged 2c more for a can of beans 
or a baker confounded by some 
cranky ceiling. The inquisitorial 
formula is long, but Mr. Dirksen boils 
it down thus: 


Get him (the witness) to talk about him- 
self. . . . He has likes, dislikes, hobbies, 
pet ideas. ... When the facts in the case 
indicate that another person may be in- 
volved with the witness, phrase your ques- 
tioning to transfer the blame. ... Make 
the witness feel that he is not telling you 
anything that you do not already know. 
° Sometimes the factual situation is 
such that you can work a good “bluff’’ on 
the witness. . . . Ascertain the status and 
degree of friendship between the witness 
and third parties ... or any degree of 
animosity. . . ». Play this factor up by in- 
ference to the witness’ mind. . .. Point 
out that he is possibly being played for a 
sucker. ... Each little pin-point penetra- 
tion that you make in the witness will 
make him want to “sing’’ to get even. 

. When he sings, you write the music. 

. Play-up any reason, alibi, or excuse 
the witness may have. ... The use of the 
double or alternate question is sometimes 
an effective way. ... Play upon his sym- 
pathies in connection with his family, his 
standing in the community, his citizenship, 
his business associates, his lodge affiliations, 
his friends, his business, or any other fac- 
tor that you are able to ascertain....A 
set of golf clubs, mounted game heads, 

. Pictures of hunting dogs, a volume 
of coin collections, ete., all give clues to 
possible subject matter to resort to in or- 
der to make your subject more receptive. 

. Filing the evidence is somewhat of a 
pressure technique. . .. Use a slow, de- 
liberate, and methodical summation of the 
facts. . This crystallizes the witness’ 
adverse position. ... Don’t be afraid of a 
little silence on the part of the witness. 
. . . It generally indicates that his -ner- 
vous tension is building up, which is exactly 
what is desired. ... If you have a par- 
ticularly “hard to get at’’ witness and all 
other attempts to “coach”? him have failed, 
it may be appropriate to “pile the evi- 


dence.” ... A second contact will have 
given the witness some time to ‘‘stew” 
mentally. ... 


That there was no avoidance of or 
aversion to the principle of vitamin 
enrichment in Britain during war- 
time is evidenced by the fact that 
A and D were added to margarine. 
It was feared that the supply of 
fresh butter might fail, and there- 
fore it seemed desirable to make 
margarine nutritionally a complete 
substitute. As for bread, it is well 
known that vitamin supplies were 
inadequate for complete enrichment 





By Carroll K. Michener 


and that in any event the decision 
not to enrich but to make flour of 
higher extraction was to conserve 
shipping space. 
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NO FABLE.—It may be fabulous but 
it’s no fable—the fix in which the 
flour milling industry finds itself be- 
cause of the complexities involved in 
ceilings and subsidies. But the left- 
wing syndicated newspaper colum- 
nist, Samuel Grafton, whose writings 
appear in papers of 
a pinkish hue, prefers 
to think of the situa- 
tion in that way. His 
caption for a recent 
column was “Fable of 
Flour Millers and Sad 
Plight on Prices,” 
which is fancy but at 
least gives some clue 
at to what it’s all 
about. 

Mr. Grafton says he 
has seen a dull story in the financial 
papers—‘“‘a dull little story about the 
flour millers; flour millers being, as 
I understand it, gentlemen who de- 
vote their lives, for some reason, to 
grinding wheat. It is a dreary tale, 
lacking in sex interest and sustained 
dramatic construction, .and yet per- 
haps it is worth kicking around for 
a minute or two.” So he kicks it, 
somewhat less skillfully than a fair 
shuttlecock player or a second-string 
quarterback. But at least he picks 
up the ball and really carries it 
somewhere in his conclusion: 

“It is the first of many such stories 
of business disorder which will pile 
up as we come nearer the date when 
controls are scheduled to expire, with- 
out congressional action. We had a 
record wheat crop last year, but it is 
already almost impossible to buy 
wheat; farmers are holding it, wait- 
ing for higher prices when the ceil- 
ings crack. Builders are deferring 
their new construction, waiting to 
see what happens to rent control. 
As June 30 approaches, more and 
more businesses, including many 
which have no desire to speculate, 
will be caught up in this dilemma, 
finding themselves increasingly un- 
able to buy, and increasingly reluc- 
tant to sell. 

“If we ever reach the stage at 
which only a few weeks of contro!s 
remain, the effect may be either that 
of a general paralysis, or of a kind 
of explosion, as prices blow through 
the ceilings, of their own force. The 
very fact that Congress leaves the 
issue open exerts an upward mag- 
netic pull on prices and a downward 
drag on production; it is as if the 
national legislature had tipped the 
country a collective wink. 





@Congress to Blame.—‘Meanwhile 
we see Congress in a passion about 
strikes; it is furious about the eco- 
nomic disorder of January, even 
while it prepares a much more dis- 
orderly show of its own for May and 
June. If ceilings blow their tops in 
late spring, the strike settlements 
now being negotiated so painfully 
may have to be reopened. Congress’ 








only answer is to propose repres- 
sion, which amounts to sitting on 
the safety valves. 

“If Congress were genuinely inter- 
ested in economic order, it would, 
within the next fortnight, renew price 
control, and reinstate subsidies, and 
give us a perspective of about 18 
months of production and stability. 
Failing that, Congress is in the posi- 
tion of one who runs frantically 
about, breaking the windows and 
smashing the furniture, while shout- 
ing ‘Order!’ at the very top of his 
voice.” 

e®e@ ®@ 


#% % % National Grocers Bulletin 
says that during and since the war, 
because of red point, sugar, shorten- 
ing and baking-time shortages, retail 
flour volume appears to have been 
running from 15 to 50% under pre- 
war levels, according to a spot sur- 
vey just completed by that magazine, 
which finds that the main question 
among retailers now is: “With wom- 
en returning to their kitchens again 
will flour volume bounce back to pre- 
war size?” ® & ® The Bulletin com- 
ments: “Since we’re not out of the 
woods yet on sugar and shortening 
shortages, flour volume hasn’t shown 
a tendency to ‘bounce back’ to nor- 
mal yet. Too, there is the matter of 
economic conditions—people with so 
much ‘money in their purses have 
been crowding the bakery counters. 
Business over there is booming. Re- 
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sult is some new habits are being 
formed. Habits once formed are 
hard to break. So the question now 
becomes ‘what are the best ways 
and means of rebuilding flour volume 
again,’ a matter of deep concern to 
many, especially because of the other 
long profit home baking items, which 
healthy flour sales lead to, shorten- 
ing, spices, extracts, eggs, butter, to 
name a few.” 


That story about the Japanese plan 
to eke out the supply of bread flour 
with pulverized silkworms and lo- 
custs, appearing recently in this jour- 
nal, contains a lot of other nutri- 
tional idea-germs that seem ready- 
made forthe concocter of health 
breads right here on the home front 
—some of them, indeed, sound start- 
lingly familiar. Incorporated in the 
ersatz bread flour are such intriguing 
edibles as the stems and leaves of 
sweet potato plants, mulberry leaves, 
acorns, refuse from starch manufac- 
ture, seaweeds, radish leaves, mug- 
worts (a type of sagebrush), refuse 
from grape and cider presses, pump- 
kin seeds, water oats and arrow- 
root. When these and other such 
things are’ compounded and mixed 
with wheat or rice flour in the pro- 
portion of one part to two of flour 
and then baked into bread, biscuits 
or noodles the result nutritionally is 
said by the Japanese authorities to 
be about equivalent to that which may 
be obtained from eating brown rice. 


England’s long-extraction four 
would not keep, as was to be expect- 
ed, and Sir Jack C. Drummond, the 
renowned British biochemist and nu- 
tritionist, informs-us that among the 
large amounts of food _ stored 
throughout the islands as a counter- 
invasion mechanism there were great 
quantities of imported white four 
enriched with thiamine. This flour 
represented from 8 to 9% of all the 
flour consumed. 





NOT ALL MILLS ARE FLOUR MILLS—You can’t tell merely by lookirg 


at them — as we found to our chagrin recently. 
idyllic set-up was an ancient (though perhaps restored) grist mill? 


Wouldn’t you think this 
That’s 


what we thought when we bought. And then came the disillusionment. Our 
library research came in and embarrassed us; for this mill, it seems,’ ws 
never used for grinding flour but rather was devoted, when it was operative, 


to the cutting of sandstone for building purposes. 


The original was built, 


history says, in the early 1800’s. It is now owned by Dr. Franklin F. Moore, 
president of Rider College, and stands on his property in the suburbs of 
Trenton, N. J. 
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HOW TO SEPARATE 
A CAT FROM A MOUSE 





@ Simply a matter of screening... a 
useful trick for a mouse to know. In 
fact, screening is a useful trick in any 
trade. ... even the salt business! 





You seé, in the salt business we’ve got 
to fit the salt to the job. Butter-makers 
don’t want large, slow-dissolving crys- 
tals in Butter Salt. We remove the “big 
ones” so completely, you won’t find 
even a trace on a 28-mesh Tylor screen. 
But they don’t want fine dust, either, 
to cause pasting in the churn. Diamond 
Crystal Butter Salt contains only 3% 
of particles small enough to pass 
through a 65-mesh screen! 

Yes, it’s as vital to the butter-maker 
that we remove over-sized and under- 
sized salt crystals...as it is to the 
mouse to screen out that cat. (Well, 
almost as vital!) 





Happily for the mouse, he got results. 
And so do we at Diamond Crystal. 
That’s why you can always be sure of 
clean screening whenever you specify 
Diamond Crystal. Take your choice 
of grade or grain size —it’s tops by 
actual tests! 





Want Free Information on Salt? Write Us! 
If you have a salt problem, let our 
Technical Director help! Just drop 
him a line in care of Diamond Crystal 
Salt, Dept. B-11, St. Clair, Michigan. 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL 


"process, SALT 














For Quality, Economy and Reliability, Use 
BROWN’S HUNGARIAN 
America’s Premier Cake Flour 
BROWN’S HUNGARIAN CORPORATION 
25 Broad Street New York City 








EVERYTHING 
FOR THE PIE BAKER 


Crust Rollers — Rimmers 
Automatic Pie Machinery 


COLBORNE MFG. Co. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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WINTER WHEAT CROP 
PROSPECTS IMPROVE 


Santa Fe Reports Normal Outlook in 
Eastern Part of Belt—Western 
Areas Remain Dry 


After making an auspicious start 
early in the season, only to sag for 
two or three months under an attack 
of dry weather, winter wheat pros- 
pects have materially improved, and 
the general outlook is now about 
normal, the Santa Fe Railroad re- 
ports in a Feb. 1 survey. 

This is particularly true in the east- 
ern two thirds of the wheat belt. 
Farther west it is the familiar story 
of needing additional moisture, espe- 
cially along the western borders of 
Kansas and Oklahoma, and extending 
into adjoining states. 

Drouth and high winds have caused 
some damage in the western area, 
but so far acreage abandonment has 
not been heavy. Plant growth is 
small, however, and with the top soil 
dry and loose, more such damage 
will result if the dry weather con- 
tinues, the Santa Fe says. Summer 
fallow wheat is in good condition. 

Moisture in Kansas is excessive in 
the eastern third, fair to adequate 
in the middle section, and deficient 
in the western third. Condition of 
wheat ranges accordingly, with some 
freezing and thawing in the eastern 
section and the crop barely holding 
its own in a number of western coun- 
ties. Little field work is possible. 

The eastern two thirds of Okla- 
homa has an abundance of moisture, 
and drouth in the southwest has defi- 
nitely been relieved. That section 
now has ample surface moisture, but 
in the northwest, including the pan- 
handle, both subsoil and surface mois- 
ture are needed to overcome a long 
dry spell. Preparation of land for 
planting spring oats and barley has 
been delayed by wet weather, the 
railroad report continues. 

Sufficient moisture, mostly in the 
form of snow, has fallen over a good 
share of northwest Texas to be of 
material benefit to wheat, and the 
crop condition is better now than it 
was a month ago. Growth varies 
widely, but since there has been lit- 
tle or no wind damage, moisture from 
now on would insure a normal crop. 
Despite a long fall and winter drouth, 
farmers in this part of Texas are 
optimistic over the outlook for 1946, 
and expect to increase production of 
cotton, grain sorghums and other 
crops. 

Dry land wheat in eastern New 
Mexico is only in fair condition. It 
is small and does not cover the 
ground sufficiently to protect the crop 
against wind damage, although to 
date very little such damage has 
taken place. Recent snows and light 
rains have been helpful, but only with 
more moisture will the crop have a 
normal possibility. Farmers through- 
out the irrigated valleys of the state 
are already making plans for opera- 
tions on a large scale this year, and 
an increase in the acreage of all 
crops is expected. 


Colorado Acreage Up 


Conservative estimates indicate an 
increase of 20% in the wheat acreage 
in eastern Colorado, and present con- 
ditions are above normal. The crop 
has enough moisture to carry it well 
into the spring, although some locali- 
ties report that a little surface mois- 
ture would be helpful at this time. 
All crops have been harvested and 
about 25% of the land in the Arkan- 
sas Valley has been prepared for 
spring planting. 
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them from becoming dry and stale. . 
that stay fresh, glossy, soft, and smooth. 





wm ‘Lhe Secret 


of MAKING DELICIOUS, 
FAST-SELLING CAKES 
AND ICINGS... 


insure their tender- 
ness and freshness 

. .. make certain that 
they retain enough 
moisture to keep 

. make icings 


TO PROTECT AND PRESERVE 
USE 





to make baked goods that look fresh .. 
taste fresh ... and remain fresh ... 
until they are sold and consumed. 


WRITE FOR OUR FORMULAS! 


THE NULOMOLINE COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Nulomoline 


STANDARDIZED INVERT SUGAR and SYRUPS 
120 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
330 East North Water Street 151 Terminal Street 
Chicago 11, Illinois Los Angeles 21, Cal. 
NULOMOLINE LIMITED 
1410 Stanley Street, Montreal 2, Canada 








Dependable 


CAKE FLOURS 


“‘Made Good” Since 1855 by 


The Sfenkel Hour Mills. 


323 E. Atwater St. Detroit 26, Mich. 















C. C. Reynolds 


ACME MANAGER—C. C. Reynolds, 
director of sales for the Acme Flour 
Mills Co., Oklahoma City, since 1930, 
has been appointed general manager 
of the company to succeed the late 
Jerry L. Yergler. Mr. Reynolds joined 
the Acme company in 1930, having 
been connected previously with the 
Wichita (Kansas) Flour Mills Co., as 
traffic and assistant sales manager. 
He is a former president of the Okla- 
homa Millers Association and the 
Oklahoma Sales Executives Club and 


William A. Silver 


is now head of the Oklahoma City 
Kiwanis Club. 


COMMANDER POST — William A. 
Silver, of Fort Wayne, has been ap- 
pointed Indiana representative for 
the Commander-Larabee Milling Co., 
succeeding the late Wayne Ferguson. 
Mr. Silver was the area sales man- 
ager for the Fleischmann division of 
Standard Brands, Inc., and recently 
observed his 25th anniversary with 
that company. He has a wide ac- 
quaintanceship with the baking and 
restaurant trades in Indiana. 








MOSTLY PERSONAL 





Herman Steen, vice president in 
charge of the Chicago office of the 
Millers National Federation, recently 
called on Pacific Coast mills and at- 
tended the meeting of the North Pa- 
cific Millers Association. 

* 


Among recent visitors to the Chi- 
cago office of the Millers National 
Federation were Bradshaw Mintener 
and George Wagner of Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; T. A. O’Sul- 
livan of Flour Mills of America, Kan- 
sas City, Mo., and A. W. Quiggle, H. 
H. King Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis. 

& 


F. A. Owens, Chicago manager for 
International Milling Co., is on a 
several weeks’ vacation trip to 


Mexico. 
we 


Leon Davis, member of the Boston 
flour firm, Dawson-Davis Co., Inc., 
recently paid a visit to James Haffen- 
berg, New York flour broker. 

® 


F. E. Roth, president of the Gooch 
Milling & Elevator Co., Lincoln, Neb., 
and Mrs. Roth, were recent visitors 
in Kansas City. A. L. Jacobson, 
chairman of the board, Arnold Mili- 
ing Co., Sterling, Kansas, also visited 
that city recently. 

@ 


A. A. Lederer of Arthur Lederer 
Milling Co., Cleveland, Ohio, with 
Mrs. Lederer, will vacation during 
February at the Hollywood Beach 
Hotel, Hollywood, Fla. 

we 

Among Minneapolitans attending 
the one-day midwinter meeting of the 
National Association of Macaroni 


Manufacturers at a resort park near 
Atlantic City, Feb. 4, were: W. M. 
Steinke, vice president, King Midas 
Flour Mills; Paul M. Petersen, presi- 
dent, Capital Flour Mills, Inc; Wil- 
liam J. Warner, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
and Thomas L. Brown, Commander- 
Larabee Milling Co. 


Lewis F. Bolser, president of the 
Champion Animal Food Co., Minne- 
apolis, and for many years promi- 
nent in national bakery circles, has 
been named program chairman for 
National Boy Scout Week in his area. 


Harrison F. Anderson, former di- 
rector of public relations for Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., has been appointed 
to the newly created post of director 
of informational services of the 
Brand Names Research Foundation, 
Inc., New York, N. Y. 


Earl J. Heseman, president of Igle- 
heart Bros., Inc., Evansville, Ind., has 
been elected vice president of the 
Evansville Chamber of Commerce, in 
charge of the salary division. 


William B. Hanna, New England 
representative for Standard Milling 
Co., has welcomed home his son, 
Robert E. Hanna, petty officer, first 
class. Mr. Hanna received his hon- 
orable discharge from the navy in 
Boston after serving on Calicoan 
Island in the South Pacific. 

* 

W. D. Minter is now associated 
with A. Simandl in the sales depart- 
ment of B. A. Eckhart Milling Co., 
Chicago. For the past 32 months 
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Mr. Minter served in-the navy, half 
of the time with the Atlantic fleet 
and the last 16 months in the Pacific. 
Mr. Minter formerly was with Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., for 10 years and dur- 
ing the two years prior to his join- 
ing the navy Mr. Minter, who was 
released as_a lieutenant, was sales 
manager for the Ph. H. Postel Mill- 
ing Co., Mascoutah, III. 


Oscar H. Dietz, official of the Col- 
lins, Dietz, Morris wholesale grocery 
firm, Oklahoma City, has returned 
from Palm Springs and Pasadena, 
Cal., where he spent several weeks 
on vacation and visiting with rela- 
tives. 

» 


Bernard Evers, president and man- 
ager, and M. D. Edwards, plant engi- 
neer, of the American Bread Co., 
have returned to Nashville from 
points of interest in Virginia which 
they visited recently. 


W. W. Morehead of the Cumber- 
land Flour & Feed Brokerage Co, 
Nashville, and Mrs.. Morehead, have 
returned from New Orleans, La., 
where they spent several days. 


Claude Cowan, president and man- 
ager of the Southland Mill & Eleva- 
tor Co., Nashville, is making a trip 
through Alabama. 


Paul T. Rothwell, Boston, presi- 
dent of the Bay State Milling Co., 
has been selected as chairman of the 
foodstuffs division for the drive for 
funds of the Greater Boston Red 
Cross organization. 


Paul Johnson and Fred Nance, 
Kentucky representatives of Shella- 
barger Mills, Salina, Kansas, and 
R. H. Drake of the H. C. Cole Mill- 
ing Co., who is stationed at Mem- 
phis, Tenn., recently visited Nash- 
ville. 

* 


Among those attending the recent 
meeting of the Kansas Milling Co., 
Wichita, for salesmen from the south 
and southeast territory were Lucien 
Cotton, Mississippi representative; 
Ernest Robertson, Arkansas, and 
James Scott, Georgia. 

es 

King P. Aitken, vice president and 
manager of the Alva (Okla.) Roller 
Mills, was a recent Oklahoma City 
visitor en route to Alva from a busi- 
ness trip to Texas cities. 


J. A. Kline of Legg & Co., Balti- 
more, was a recent guest on the New 
York Produce Exchange floor. 


Lt. William Kelly, son of W. N. 
Kelly, vice president of the William 
Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kan- 
sas, is in charge of a bakery unit at 
Kure, Japan. He writes his father 
that a Japanese civilian employee 
used gasoline instead of fuel oil in 
the barracks heating stove of his unit 
with unfortunate results for the bar- 
racks, its contents and the Japanese. 
No Americans were hurt. 


John S. Pillsbury, chairman of the 
board, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis, who is now vacationing at 
Palm Beach, Fla., has been presented 
with an award for outstanding com- 
munity service by the Minneapolis 
Council of Social Agencies. 
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Albert E. Tolley 


ALBERT E. TOLLEY AGAIN 
HEADS N. Y. BAKERS CLUB 


New York, N. Y.—Albert E. Tolley, 
vice president in charge of produc- 
tion, Ward Baking Co., was re-elect- 
ed president of the Bakers Club at its 
annual meeting in the Shelton Hotel 
on Jan. 31. Other officers re-elected 
included Ernest Hollmuller, presi- 
dent John Reber Baking Corp., first 
vice president; Charles A. McBride, 
J. H. Day Co., second vice president, 
and Ernest B. Keirstead, treasurer. 

The following were elected to the 
board of directors for three-year 
terms: Edward G. Broenniman and 
William E. Derrick, Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc; George A. Krug, George A. Krug 
Baking Co; Joseph A. Lee, Standard 
Brands, Inc; William A. Lohman, Jr., 
General Mills, Inc; Farrar Tilney, 
General Baking Co; Ralph D. Ward, 
Drake Bakeries, Inc., and Earl F. 
Weisbrod, Fleetwood Baking Co., Inc. 

Elected to the committee on ad- 
missions for three-year terms were 
Robert W. Brooks, Standard Brands, 
Inc; Russell L. Coffin, Gottfried Bak- 
ing Co., Inc., and Robert S. Swanson, 
S. B. Thomas, Inc. 

At a meeting of the board of direc- 
tors immediately following the club’s 


-annual meeting Frank A. Lyan was 


reappointed secretary for the coming 
year. 

In accepting the presidency of the 
club for the second time, Mr. Tolley 
thanked all officers, committee chair- 
men and. members for their co-opera- 
tion. 

Charles P. Oliver, chairman of the 
entertainment committee, outlined 
this phase of the club’s activities dur- 
ing the past year. 

Col. James A. Tobey, well known 
to the baking industry through his 
previous association with the Ameri- 
can Institute of Baking and who only 
recently returned from a long service 
abroad with the U. S. Army, was in- 
troduced. 

The following new members were 
elected to the club at this meeting: 
Herman Englander, Merck & Co., 
Inc., Rahway, N. J; Edward E. 
Feight, Food Materials Corp., Chica- 
go; Joseph D. Fleming, Swift & Co., 
Newark, N. J. E. Floyd McDonald, 
Jr., Brolite Co., New York; George 
S. Wallace, U. S. Frozen Food Prod- 
ucts Co., New York, and William E. 
Welker, Swift & Co., Newark, N. J., 
were reinstated as members. 

Mr. Ward, chairman of the audit 
and finance committee, reported that 
the club is in good financial.condition. 
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Severe Mill Restrictions 





(Continued from page 10.) 


plus to-arrive commitments will be 
enforced. 

The order, it is said, only involves 
present crop wheat, and it is not 
expected that controls will be nec- 
essary by the time the new crop 
starts to move. 


Total Feed Supplies Short 


At conferences with USDA officials 
from operating levels, the industry 
committee chairmen were told that 
as of Jan. 1, 1946, total feed supplies 
were 3,500,000 tons below those avail- 
able at the same time last year and 
that numbers of all types of grain 
consuming animals were either larger 
than at this time last year or were 
being fed out to heavier weights 
than a year ago. 

From the point of view of the feed 
manufacturer, the most serious as- 
pect of the issuance of a wheat use 
restriction order is the prospect that, 
with the exception of white wheat 
on the Pacific Coast, it is probable 
that the USDA will order feed manu- 
facturers to limit by months their 
use of wheat in feed to a maximum 
of 50% of their rate of use during the 
period from Dec. 1, 1945, through 
Jan. 31, 1946. 

Feed industry spokesmen from both 
coasts protested to USDA officials 
over the discrimination against their 
regions under the proposed wheat 
order. Robert McLeod of C. M. Cox 
Co. of Boston, and Troy Cox of 
Albers Milling Co. of Seattle, 
Wash., stated that the producers in 
the surplus feed area had access to 
corn which was being used to feed 
out hogs to heavy weights, while 
the deficit grain states were being 
asked to give up 50% of their wheat 
use, the only feed grain now avail- 
able to them. 


Corn Order Planned 


On this point, it was subsequently 
revealed in other government quar- 
ters that the USDA is planning a 
corn control order similar in general 
terms to the wheat order and will 
impose inventory restrictions on wet 
corn processors, hatcheries and oth- 
ers. How the government plans to 
bring in corn from the farm pro- 
ducer is still a matter of conjecture 
and the least likely expedient will 
be a bonus incentive which has met 
with forceful opposition at the USDA. 

During the past. week corn has 
started to move freely from Illinois, 
Ohio and Indiana and it is reported 
that this movement would accelerate 
considerably if boxcars were avail- 
able. If the government is able to 
stimulate the corn movement offi- 
cials predict that substantial relief 
to the present wheat tightness will 
result. 

The government is planning an ag- 
gressive field campaign to persuade 
the farmers to sell both wheat and 
corn through the facilities of county 
agents. Government officials who 
are familiar with the -farm condi- 
tions predict that substantial quan- 
tities of each grain can be jarred 
loose if the proper type of appeal 
is made. In addition to restrictions 
on feed manufacturers, it is fairly 
certain that it will be necessary to 
cut off the beverage distilling indus- 
try from access to grains and the 
brewers undoubtedly face sharp use 
limitations on barley for beer until 
the new crop year. 

At the USDA numerous other fac- 
tors were advanced to the industry 
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group. At both the OPA and the 
USDA there is a marked determina- 
tion to get the flow of feed and food 
grains back into normal channels of 
distribution. 

Industry representatives com- 
plained that one of the greatest 
sources of violations of OPA orders 
is occurring in trade channels which 
heretofore were not elements in feed 
and food grain distribution. As a 
corrective, USDA officials suggested 
that certain price remedies could be 
taken to check these illegal prae- 
tices. Among them was a recom- 
mendation that some steps be taken 
to curtail the production of the so- 
called grain-base mixes. 

Pricewise, USDA officials are said 


to believe that price relationships un- 
der OPA ceilings could be profitably 
corrected at this time. Presumably 
this corrective would involve an in- 
crease in the price of proteins by ap- 
proximately $10 ton and an upward 
adjustment in millfeed price ceilings. 

Among positive measures that are 
being contemplated by the USDA, 
are the reduction in the use of grains 
by distillers and brewers. Wheat use 
in beverage alcohol will be halted in 
March, it is intimated, and a reduc- 
tion in use of barley by brewers is 
under study and probably will be or- 
dered, but the percentage reduction 
has not been determined yet. 

The deepening crisis in feed grains 
is bringing the hog subsidy under re- 
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view and it is not impossible that 
it will be recommended to USDA 
officials in the operating branch that 
the subsidy on hogs now paid to the 
processors be reduced gradually to 
bring hogs to market at lighter 
weights and thereby ease some of the 
drain on feed supplies. This pro- 
posal was advanced by the wet corn 
millers. This matter was discussed 
at the USDA meeting with grain in- 
dustry committeemen, but no decision 
was announced by the USDA spokes- 
men. 

When the wheat use restriction or- 
der is issued it probably will place a 
ban on the use of flour in feeds, 
other than flour unfit for human con- 
sumption. 





“Just recommended WYTASE to a baker 


fr om Mexico... Also it may surprise you to 
know that we use WYTASE 





* Original report on file 


as well as white bread. a 


in rolls and sweet goods 


7 


No, sir, your message didn’t surprise 
us one bit: there are many bakers 
who are using WYTASE in sweet 
goods and rolls. But it may be a 
surprise to learn that WYTASE is 
already being used in Mexico by 
progressive bakers there who are 
adopting American methods. 

Let our representative show you 
the benefits of WYTASE, if you are 


not already using it. 





DOUGH WHITENER 


WYTASE is the registered trade. mark of 
the J. R. Short Milling Company to designate its 
natural enzyme preparation for whitening the dough. 


J. R. SHORT MILLING CO., 38th and South May Streets, Chicago 9, Illinois 
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Bowles Brings Subsidy Benefits 
Down to the Family Food Basket 


Washington, D. C.— Continuation 
of a major portion of the food sub- 
sidy program has headed off an esti- 
mated rise of from 75c to $1.25 a 
week in American families’ food bills, 
Price Administrator Chester Bowles 
declares in a current press release. 

“If the government had not de- 
cided to delay the removal of food 
subsidies, as announced by Stabiliza- 
tion Director John C. Collet, by July 
1 every American family could have 
expected to pay more for better than 
half the foods that make up weekly 
purchases” said Mr. Bowles. Among 
the essential foods now covered by 
the subsidy program are most meats, 
flour and bread, milk and dairy prod- 
ucts and sugar. 

“Among the hardest hit by subsidy 
removals would be the millions of 
American city families living on an 
annual income of from $2,000 to §$3,- 
000,” Mr. Bowles pointed out. “These 
people, on the average, spend about 
$14.50 each week for food to be con- 
sumed at home. Removal of subsidies 
would hike this bill to as much as 
$15.75 a week.” About $7.55 of this 
$14.50 weekly food bill is spent for 
the foods now being subsidized, he 
added. 

Mr. Bowles based his estimates of 
weekly food expenditures by. families 
in the $2,000 to $3,000 income bracket 
on surveys by the Department of La- 
bor covering the period of Septem- 
ber-October, 1944. He said that of the 
$14.50 weekly food bill estimate, about 
$3 is spent for meat; $1.55 for bak- 
ery products and cereals; about 50c 
for sugar and sweets, and $2.50 for 
milk and other dairy products. 

“Beyond a doubt, the removal of 
subsidies, which have been holding 
down the prices for these essential 
foods, would result, not only in high- 
er prices for these items, but in in- 
creases in the nation’s entire food 
bill,” he said. 

In his recent message to Congress, 
in which he requested the extension 
of subsidy legislation beyond June 30, 
President Truman warned that sub- 
sidy removal would mean an 8% rise 
in the retail cost of food. 

Mr. Bowles said that the subsidy 
removal policy announced last fall by 
the administration “was and still is 
sound policy.” This policy provided 
for removing subsidies and permit- 
ting increases in retail prices where 
necessary and when it is indicated 
there will be compensating price de- 
creases in other cost-of-living items. 


Under this policy, there was reason- 
able assurance that the cost of liv- 
ing could be held at present levels 
in spite of subsidy removals. 

“However,” Mr. Bowles said, “pres- 
sures on food prices have not eased 
off nearly as rapidly as was expected. 
Pressures are so great today that it 
is impossible to foresee any price de- 
clines either for food or any other 
cost of living items of sufficient im- 
portance to offset increases in prices 
resulting from the removal of re- 
maining subsidies.” 

He said it became clear three or 
four weeks ago that the schedule of 
subsidy removal actions would have 
to be re-examined if living costs were 
to be held down. “This did not mean 
changing the subsidy removal policy,” 
he explained. “It simply meant slow- 
ing down the schedule of removals 
under that policy.” 

Mr. Bowles said that he felt slow- 
ing down this schedule was “absolute- 
ly necessary” to prevent substantial 
rises in living costs, and that he was 
in “complete agreement” with the de- 
cision. reached by the stabilization di- 


rector. 





Rationing Favored 





(Continued from page 9.) 


representatives were assured that no 
action would be taken until the 
milling and baking industries were 
consulted. 

An index of events to come was 
found in a recent radio program 
emanating from a Washington sta- 
tion on which leading State Depart- 
ment figures and Under Secretary 
of Agriculture J. B. Hutson openly 
urged the American public to con- 
serve its use of bread and flour. It 
is possible that the administration 
may ask milling companies with large 
radio audiences to halt promotional 
radio programs and devote the time 
to a national conservation program. 

A prominent government official 
revealed to an informal milling in- 
dustry group the acute seriousness 
of the world food shortage, outlin- 
ing steps which the government had 
already taken to bring out foreign 
hoards of wheat and flour and its 
plan to reduce European stocks of 
wheat and flour to levels which, un- 
der ordinary circumstances, would 
be dangerous from a standpoint of 
internal distribution. As to this, 





January Flour Output Up 


The January production of flour 


showed an increase of 1,019,476 sacks 


over the output of a year ago, according to figures compiled by The North- 
western Miller. The output during January, 1946, totaled 16,607,512 sacks, 
representing 73% of the total flour output of the United States, compared 


with 15,588,036 sacks a year ago. 


1945, the output amounted to 15,586,914 sacks. 


In the preceding month of December, 


Two years ago the output 


for January, representing 73% of the total production, was 15,112,811 sacks, 
and three years ago the total, representing 64% of the total production, 


reached 13,825,435 sacks. 


Complete details of production by various sections for the past three 
years are shown in the following table: 
TOTAL MONTHLY FLOUR PRODUCTION 





Previous January ————, 
Jan., 1946 month 1945 1944 1943 
wt ba nap. RE EE eT ee 3,840,527 3,843,183 3,687,284 3,521,609 3,303,593 
NEE SS Kho ces dds omuseaue’s 6,250,011 5,838,395 5,625,868 5,696,961 5,228,923 
SPUN > cea’ b'p vy wo 00s v ave eeidv cess 2,495,500 2,049,543 2,002,594 1,900,981 2,081,022 
Central and Southeast ........ 2,639,638 2,419,956 2,558,022 2,365,973 2,141,173 
North Pacific Coast .......... 1,381,836 1,435,837 1,714,268 1,627,287 1,070,724 
ee SEED Ee eee 16,607,512 15,586,914 15,588,036 15,112,811 13,825,435 
Percentage of total U.S. output 73 73 73 73 64 


Total Monthly Production of Durum Productst 


tNine companies *962,569 


*Preliminary. 


947,066 878,487 721,451 855,975 


Herman Fakler, vice president of 
the Millers National Federation, stat- 
ed that the milling industry was 
prepared to do its share in any nec- 
essary program, but that it believed 
any order to require 85% extrac- 
tion of flour would work a long- 
term and possibly permanent injury 
to the milling and baking industries 
which have only recently recovered 
from the damage sustained from de- 
teriorated bakery and flour products 
when milling restrictions were im- 
posed during World War I. Mr. 
Fakler said that, if further conserva- 
tion was necessary, some form of ra- 
tion control was the least objec- 
tionable of two unpleasant alterna- 


tives. Milling industry representa- 
tives acquiesced in Mr. Fakler’s 
statement. 


[Opposition to adopting 85% ex- 
traction flour and its resultant dark 
or “black” 
ously expressed by Harry A. Bullis, 
president of General Mills, Inc., 
Feb. 3. Mr. Bullis stated that im- 
mediate elimination of wheat for ani- 
mal feeding would be preferred by 
millers as a first priority in solving 
the problem of wheat scarcity, to 
be followed, if necessary, by white 
flour and bread rationing. He cited 
the public preference for white 
bread. 

[On Feb. 4, another milling com- 
pany executive, in the form of a tele- 
gram to Secretary Anderson, offered 
a solution to the problem of scarcity. 
Philip W. Pillsbury, president of Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, rejected 
85% extraction and recommended 
these five points: (1) prohibit use 
of wheat for feed and alcohol; (2) 
limit wheat mill stocks to 45 days 
except at Buffalo until navigation 
opens; (3) offer supplies created from 
the foregoing measure to mills in 
short supply, the balance to be ex- 
ported by the Commodity Credit 
Corp; (4) ship 80% extraction flour 
if necessary to northern European 
countries; (5) if the preceding pro- 
posals are inadequate, limit mill de- 
liveries to customers to about 90% 
of shipments made during the last 
six months of 1945, but retain present 
flour qualities.] 

Leading millers asked what the 
government had done to utilize oth- 
er food surpluses which might be 
drawn upon to ease the drain on 
our wheat stocks. To this inquiry 
the government spokesman stated 
that our only surplus foods consist- 
ed in 20,000,000 bus of potatoes in 
the western producing area and the 
expected heavy outturn of eggs, 
which will not be available until 
after March. 

Potatoes have been shipped to Eu- 
rope, and it was planned to move 
out as many more as possible, but 
shortage of refrigerator cars had 
impeded this plan. Reopening of 
potato dehydration facilities, two 
thirds of which are now closed down, 
was suggested as a contribution to 
foreign relief. The government rep- 
resentative agreed that this step 
would be helpful but, had not been 
taken because of the high cost of 
these operations. 

William Quinlan, counsel for the 
Associated Retail Bakers of America, 
representing the baking industry, al- 
so opposed an 85% extraction flour 
and said that some form of ration 
would be more acceptable to the 
baking industry but held some reser- 
vations concerning this proposal. 

The impact of the rationing of 
flour to the baking industry on a 
percentage basis of some previous 
period would be felt first from the 
price side, John T. McCarthy, presi- 
dent of the American Bakers Associ- 


bread was also vigor-° 
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ation, asserted when he arrived here 
for definitive hearings on the pro- 
posed wheat order. He stated that 
the curtailment of flour to the bak- 
ers would put them in an immediate 
price squeeze and said that he in- 
tended to warn OPA price officials 
at once that the baking industry 
would require price relief. 

[Frank G. Jungewaelter, executive 
secretary of the Associated Retail 
Bakers of America, in a Feb. 2 tele- 
gram to President Truman and Sec- 
retary Anderson, emphatically re- 
jected 85% extraction flour as a 
measure endangering the breadstuffs 
economy and recommended complete 
stopping of use of grain for whiskey 
and suggested further considera- 
tion and study of the world wheat 
situation. 

[Charles W. Koch, ARBA president, 
in a Feb. 5 statement to The North- 
western Miller, apparently referring 
to rationing at the consumer level, 
rather than at the industrial level 
as is being proposed in current 
Washington discussions, stated that 
the “public feels that rationing was 
an expedient to which we had to re- 
sort but now feels rationing has run 
its course.” He suggests that British 
wheat supplies have increased and 
questions stocks in the hands of other 
allied nations.] 

At a morning session, Feb. 4, at the 
Department of Agriculture, Mr. Mc- 
Carthy spoke vigorously against 85% 
extraction of flour and produced evi- 
dence gained during the relief feed- 
ing following the last war that high 
extraction flour was unsuitable from 
a nutritional standpoint both in this 
country and in nations of Europe 
short on wheat. 

Rationing of flour will probably 
be only one of several steps to cur- 
tail the domestic level of food con- 
sumption, it is seen here. When the 
85% flour extraction proposal was 
discussed at the Feb. 3 session, it 
was pointed out that this type of 
flour had proved so unacceptable to 
the American public that consumers 
would increase their consumption of 
other types of food. 

This possibility was admitted by 
the government spokesman, who in- 
dicated that ration control of all food 
staples was not impossible. How- 
ever, it was subsequently emphasized 
that the old form of consumer ra- 
tioning under OPA would not be fol- 
lowed. Any future form of ration 
controls would be at industrial levels 
similar to those now in effect over 
fats and oils. 





Technical Difficulties 





(Continued from page 9.) 


first and second clears accounts for 
only 74.5% of the wheat by weight 
These streams constitute what is re- 
ferred to as “100%” or “straight” 
flour. To increase the milling extrac- 
tion to 85%, as has been suggested, 
would make necessary the inclusion 
of the red dog (4%) plus a sufficient 
amount of shorts to bring the ex- 
traction up to 85%. 

Millfeed includes the bran and 
shorts and, as a general average, 
amounts to approximately 28% of the 
weight of the cleaned wheat, divided 
about equally between bran and 
shorts. The germ, approximately 
0.2% of the weight of the wheat, 
usually goes in with the shorts. 

An 85% extraction flour then 
would contain all of the different 
grades of commercial flours, plus the 
shorts, leaving only the bran as 4 
by-product. The 85% flour would 
contain considerable bran particles 
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that become mixed with the shorts 
in the milling process. These par- 
ticles impart a “‘specky” appearance 
to the flour. 

The thiamine content of the differ- 
ent: milled products varies consider- 
ably. Patent flour contains approxi- 
mately 8% of the thiamine of the 
cleaned wheat. Patent, plus the two 
grades of clears, plus the red dog, 
germ and shorts contains approxi- 
mately 85% of the thiamine in the 
cleaned wheat. 

Supporters of the nutrition and 
flour enrichment programs are of the 
opinion that many of the gains made 
during the past five years would- be 
lost if mills were ordered to produce 
85% extraction flour. The vitamin 
content of flour now is specified by 
the Federal Security Agency in its 
definitions of standards. There 
would undoubtedly be considerable 
confusion and a complete lack of 
uniformity in the finished product 
in the 85% extraction flour. Ameri- 
can millers, they point out, have had 
no experience in producing 85% flour 
and in controlling its vitamin con- 
tent. In support of their belief of 
the superiority of enriched white 
flour over an 85% extraction flour, 
nutritionists in the United States cite 
the recommendations of British 
scientists and millers. After a num- 
ber of years of experience with high 
extraction flour, the British groups 
are in favor of enrichment. 

The ash content of an 85% extrac- 
tion flour is approximately double 
that of a 65-70% patent flour. Fancy 
patent flour generally contains from 
0.38 to 0.41% ash, while an 85% ex- 
traction flour may contain as high 
as 0.90% ash. The ash content of 
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Maximum Prices of Export Wheat 
Reduced in Two New Amendments 


cleaned wheat is approximately 
1.40%. Of all the mill products, bran 
is highest in ash content. 

The principal objection to high ex- 
traction flour in England, aside from 
its lack of consumer acceptance, has 
been its high phytic acid content 
which blocks assimilation of cal- 
cium by the human digestive tract. 
English nutrition officials found it 
necessary to add “creta preparata’— 
a form of finely powdered chalk— 
to supply an excess of calcium so 
that nutritional’ disorders such as 
rickets would not result. The nutri- 
tional deficiencies of high extraction 
flour are discussed in detail in a re- 
cent publication, “White Vs. Brown 
Flour,” by Dr. F. L. Dunlap, consult- 
ing cereal chemist, Wallace & Tier- 
nan Co., Inc. 

Operative millers in Great Britain 
found it necessary to modify the 
flow in their respective mills in or- 
der to obtain a high quality 85% ex- 
traction flour. Changes included 
some modification of tempering pro- 
cedures, roll settings, sifter clothing 
and other technical details. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DAVID JACKMAN, JR., HEADS 
KANSAS MILLING BRANCH 


Wichita, Kansas.—David Jackman, 
Jr., has been appointed branch man- 


. ager of the Kansas Milling Co. plant 


at. Cherryvale, Kansas. With his wife 
and young son, Mr. Jackman moved 
to Cherryvale last week to take up 
his new duties. 

He is the son of David S. Jackman, 
treasurer and general manager of the 
Kansas Milling Co. 


— 





Cotton Goods Supply Outlook Becomes 
Worse as Mills Seek Price Increases 


New York, N. Y.—The cotton goods 
supply outlook for the bag industry 
turned sharply worse last week as the 
textile industry sought a showdown 
with the Office of Price Administra- 
tion on the matter of price increases. 
Offerings on the market here were 
almost 100% withdrawn, with the re- 
sult that even business required un- 
der the M-317A_ set-asides was 
stopped. 

Back of this situation is the fact 
that raw cotton is moving rapidly 
upwards, now around 3c per lb high- 
er than the figure at which current 
fabric ceilings were computed, and 
there is a general belief among mill 
men that wage scales are to be in- 
creased to a 65c an hour minimum. 
The added wage cost, it is said, will 
run to around 2c lb on gray cloths. 

These developments have seriously 
affected cotton goods producers. An 
estimate of one leading mill was that 
print cloth operations are to go in 
the red, even if the added mark-up 
for integrated converting is included. 
As well as holding back sales for the 
time being, producers say that opera- 
tions are being held to a one-shift 





BULK OF NETHERLANDS FLOUR 
NEEDS FILLED 

New York, N. Y.—The Netherlands 
Purchasing Commission reports that 
Holland flour importers have secured 
the bulk of their needs on last week’s 
request for February-March-April 
Shipment, though they still have 
Some additional buying to do. 


minimum, which is discouraging for 
the long-range outlook in supply. 

This situation indicates more trou- 
ble ahead for bag manufacturers. 
Forward coverage will be impossible, 
and when supplies for the current 
quarter are obtained they may be 
appreciably less than anticipated. 

Actual business obtained by bag 
men in cottons over the past week 
has been insignificant. The occa- 
sional small yardages released were 
in Class A and B sheetings for quick 
delivery. Constructions were chiefly 
the usual 40-inch, 2.85-yard, 40-inch, 
3.75-yard, and 37-inch, 4.00-yard. 
The only movement in osnaburgs has 
been against old contracts that had 
earlier been deferred. It was made 
clear by several leading producers 
that when these are filled, production 
will be withdrawn. 

The burlap market turned quieter 
last week in more or less normal re- 
action to the earlier peak of activity. 
There has been, however, a consistent 
day-to-day purchasing for the second 
and third quarters. Offerings for the 
present quarter are now withdrawn, 
as prices moved over ceilings. 

The upward trend in Calcutta quo- 
tations appeared to have leveled off 
at the end of last week. Market- 
wise, the list was nominal for several 
days at only slightly under ceilings. 

Attention of the trade has been 
centered on government policies on 
burlap. Present expectation is high 
that the Office of Price Administra- 
tion may issue at any time a supple- 
mentary allocation of burlap to the 
bag trade for the current quarter. 
Quantity mentioned has been 40,000 
bales, or 80,000,000 yards. 


Washington, D. C.—New methods 
of figuring maximum prices for ex- 
port sales of wheat have been provid- 
ed by the Office of Price Administra- 
tion. These ceilings generally reduce 
the total maximum export price of 
this commodity. 

The new prices, effective Feb. 6, 
1946, eliminate the advantage which 
existed for export sales over domes- 
tic sales because of the lower export 
freight rate, the OPA said. 

Base export prices are determined 
under two amendments by adding all 
previously allowed merchandising, 
service and sacking charges to the 
appropriate price determined by one 
of three methods provided. After the 
base export prices have been figured, 
the maximum export price is deter- 
mined by adding mark-ups provided 
in the export regulation. 

Base export prices for all classes 
and subclasses of wheat are deter- 
mined under the two amendments by 
adding all allowable service charges 
and merchandising mark-ups to one 
of the following: 

(1) The base price at the point of 
origin of the wheat plus transporta- 
tion costs to port of export. If an 
export rate is applicable to all or 
any portion of the movement such 
rate must be used, or 

(2) If the shipment moves through 
one of the following terminal mar- 
kets: Chicago, Ill; Omaha, Neb; 
Council Bluffs, Iowa; Kansas City, 
Kansas; East St. Louis, Ill; Kansas 
City, Mo., and St. Louis, Mo, the base 
price at that terminal plus the trans- 
portation costs at the export rate 
from that terminal market to the 
port of export, or 

(3) If the wheat exported is of a 
class or subclass other than durum 
or a subclass of durum, the following 
export base prices may be used at 
the port of entry. 


Base price 


Port of Export per bu, bulk 


) I Se “aa $1.88% 
MOM Othe Bh: Bs bbe comes 1.88% 
pS Se. PRA 1.88% 
Philadelphia, Pa. ........ 1.88% 
BAe, “PEG. os iccess 1.87% 
OREO, Wile eh cweos tos 6s 1.87% 
Galveston, Texas ........ 1.78% 
Houston, Texas ......... 1.78% 
Texas City; Texas... ...... 1.78% 
Port Arthur, Texas ...... 1.78% 
New Orleans, La. ...... 1.78% 
Vancouver, Wash. ....... 1.63% 


Longview, Wash. 
Portland, Oregon ... 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
Seattle, Wash. ........... 
Tacoma, Wash. .......... 
San Francisco, Cal. ....... 





Maximum export prices for wheat 
are figured by adding the following 
mark-ups provided in the export reg- 
ulation (Second Revised Maximum 
Export Price Regulation) to base ex- 
port prices. The mark-ups are: 

(1) A merchandising mark-up of 
two cents a bushel when delivered 
to ship’s hold; 

(2) Three quarter cent bu for cost 
of placing wheat alongside the ship— 
including costs of inspection and 
weighing, mixing supervision, rail 
shortage, forwarding commission, in- 
surance and interest; 

(3) Actual cost of transferring 
wheat from port storage to ship’s 
hold; which usually includes eleva- 
tion and lighterage when incurred; 

(4) An allowance for the addi- 
tional cost of double sacking pro- 
vided under the wheat regulation 
(Revised Maximum Price Regulation 
487), when incurred; 

(5) Actual amount of commission 
paid or to be paid a foreign agent 
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negotiating a direct export sale—not 
to exceed 1%c bu and less the 
amount of any export subsidy paid 
by the United States government on 
the wheat. 

Sales contracts for deliveries of 
wheat entered into before Feb. 1, 
1946, will be exempted from the pro- 
visions of the amendments if the 
deliveries are completed within 120 
days after that date, the OPA said. 

The action is covered in amend- 
ment No. 23 to Second Revised Max- 
imum Export Price. Regulation— Ex- 
port Prices, and amendment No. 6 . 
to Second Revised Maximum Price 
Regulation 487—wheat—both effec- 
tive Feb. 6, 1946. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE-- 


R.O. EVERSON NAMED 
ASSOCIATION HEAD 


—~<>— 
North Dakota Farmers Grain Deal- 
ers Association Holds Annual 
Meeting 


Bismarck, N. D.—R. O. Everson 
was re-elected president of the North 
Dakota Farmers Grain Dealers Asso- 
ciation at the annual convention held 
here Jan. 22-24. 

Orris G. Nordhougen was elected 
vice president and C. H. Conaway 
and Lenora Ronning were re-elected 
secretary and assistant secretary, re- 
spectively. Directors who were re- 
elected include Mr. Everson, R. F. 
Gunkelman, George Oech and Jacob 
Eckart. 

Among the speakers were Paul 
Zielsdorf, manager of the Rhame, N. 
D., Farmers Equity Union; Henry O. 
Putnam, Northwest Crop Improve- 
ment Association; Fred G. Aandahl, 
governor of North Dakota; H. B. 
Stoker, Duluth Board of Trade; 
Bruce Johnson, Bureau of Reclama- 
tion, Bismarck; Dr. John H. Parker, 
Midwest Barley Improvement Asso- 
ciation; C. R. Megee, Association of 
American Railroads, and L. A. Jen- 
sen, North Dakota Agricultural Col- 
lege. 


STRIKES CONTINUE 
TO CROP UP 











On the heels of agreements set- 
tling a strike affecting 400 stores of 
a specialty bakers group in New 
York City, two new strikes popped 
up there on Feb. 1 and 4. The first, 
involving several large bakeries sup- 
plying hospitals and restaurants, fol- 
lowed a deadlock in negotiations 
during which bakers demanded a $14 
week increase as against the owners’ 
offer of $5. Sixty bakeries in the 
Borough of Queens were closed Feb. 
4 as retail shop workers demand 
increases of $1 per day. Settlement 
of the specialty group strike pro- 
vided an 11% average wage increase. 
On Feb. 1 the Cincinnati strike 
which had affected 14 major bak- 
eries was settled on'a compromise. 
A strike of teamsters in New York 
City Jan. 31 threatened a complete 
tie-up in food deliveries to hospitals. 
It chiefly involved wholesale grocers. 
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U. S. FLOUR MARKETS 


THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City: Millers still are holding 
back on flour sales, despite clarification 
of the subsidy uncertainty which now al- 
lows free selling of anything that tan be 
ground up to June 30. For a brief time 
after the February subsidy announcement 
there was a moderate pick-up in sales in 
the case of a few mills, but flour is again 
very difficult to buy, probably more so 
than at any time this crop year. The 
reason is the precarious wheat situation. 

Sales of southwestern mills last week 
averaged around 76% of capacity, com- 
pared with 58% in the preceding week and 
81% a year ago. 

Difficulty in purchasing wheat and the 
threat of inventory restrictions have in- 
duced most millers to go very slowly in 
making new bookings. No -one can pre- 
dict just how wheat inventory limits and 
priority on purchases for mills with sub- 
average stocks would affeet the grain sup- 
ply conditions 60 or 90 days hence. For 
that reason, some of the larger companies 
have decided not to book anything, after 
May 31 and in a few instances they hesi- 
tate about taking May shipment business. 

Inquiry from both bakers and the fam- 
ily trade has picked up considerably. Bak- 
ers are not showing great insistence on 
buying, but family flour distributors in 
the ‘south have been more active in seek- 
ing purchases. They are stepping up ship- 
ping directions in numerous instances as 
flour begins to move faster in retail chan- 
nels. An actual run on flour has taken 
place in eastern Texas and parts of Okla- 
homa, and some distributors’ stocks have 
been cleaned out quickly. The publicity 
on wheat shortages has been more wide- 
spread in that area than elsewhere and 
it has started consumers toward hoarding. 

Most mills are taking on some bakery 
business from day to day, generally not 
taking over 5,000 sacks or occasionally 10,- 
000. The vast majority of sales have been 
made at ceilings or practically so, but an 
occasional sale turns up at lower levels, 
apparently reflecting an effort to curry 
favor with some particular buyer. 

There is a vast export inquiry almost 
continuously in the market, from one coun- 
try or another, but all are having diffi- 
culty in buying very much. Many mills 
continue to take care of their normal 
Latin-American trade as well as they can, 
but there has been a letdown in offer- 
ings to countries which normally would 
not be buyers, although it is not entirely 
shut off even now. Netherlands importers 
apparently have had great difficulty in 
filling commitments, Brazil appears to be 
a bottomless flour receptacle and there is 
@ small, but fairly steady, movement to 
the Orient. 

Clears continue in scarce supply, with 
practically all types very close to ceiling 
prices. Clears are no longer attractive for 
blending because of the price level. 

Production rates continue high, although 
the Kansas City average dropped off be- 
cause one mill was temporarily down. Ship- 
ping directions are good. 

Twelve mills report domestic business ac- 
tive, 10 fair, 2 quiet, 1 slow and 2 dull. 

Quotations Feb. 2, sacked: established 
brands of family flour $4.35@4.40, bakers 
short patent $3.39@3.41, standard patent 
$3.31, straight grade $3.28@3.31, first clears 
$3.20@3.30, second clears and low grade 
$3@3.10, soft winter short patent $3.53@ 
3.58, cake flour $4.20@4.25, standard grade 
$3.35. 

Oklahoma City: Sales continued on the 
decline and averaged 14% compared with 
27% a week ago and 80% a year ago. 
The family buyers took approximately 78% 
of bookings and the bakers 22%. Opera- 
tions averaged 87% from a range of 50 to 
100%, compared with 85% a week ago 
and 82% a year ago. There was no change 
in prices. Quotations, sacks, delivered 
Oklahoma points, Feb. 2: hard wheat short 
patent flour $4@4.61, soft wheat short pat- 
ent $4@4.61, standard patent $3.90@4.41; 
bakers, carloads $3.32, 13.5% protein. or 
$3.39 for excess 13.5% with 10c additional 
for enrichment; bakers, in trucks, short 
patent plain $3.75; bakery standard $3.65 
with 12c additional for enrichment. 

Omaha: The flour situation last week 
continued very severe, due to wheat scarci- 
ties. 

Production was nearly to capacity with 
mills operating on a six-day week, 24 
hours per day. The unchanged subsidy 
for February was not to have any effect. 

Flour men said they would find difficulty 
in presenting the RFC.with an inventory 
of flour and wheat on hand at the close 
of business Feb. 28. The rapid turnover 
of supplies and finished products, together 
with the help shortage, will give millers 
most of the trouble. 

The cut in allotments of cotton for flour 
sacks was another blow to millers here. 
Export inquiry is still reported terrific. 
Shipping orders were good and little addi- 
tional flour was booked. The freight car 
shortage was reported relieved somewhat 
by three firms. Two others said it was 
as severe as ever. 

Quotations Feb. 2: 





family short patent 


$3.92, standard patent $3.72, bakers short 
patent $3.38, high protein $3.28, fancy clear 
$3.02, and low grade clear $2.82. 

Wichita: With some mills operating a 
full 7 days, the over-all average produc- 
tion rate of Wichita mills was increased 
to 6% days. Shipping directions were at 
125% of capacity. Bookings were generally 
low, although one mill reported a weekly 
sales average of 20% of capacity. Scarcity 
of wheat is limiting flour business. Farm 
marketings in some sections have been re- 
tarded by the boxcar shortage, but the 
chief factor appears to be that farmers 
are convinced they will get higher prices 
later. All mills report increasing difficul- 
ties because of the bag shortage. 


Hutchinson: Insistent demand from export 
buyers met with scant success last week. 
Mills were hemmed in by the wheat and 
bag situation and generally sold out for 
February. Bakers showed only moderate 
interest but family trade was again brisk. 
Limited contracts with the government 
were closed for deferred shipment. Ship- 
ping directions on hand are ample for full 
time operation throughout February. 

Salina: Inquiry for flour is good but 
mills are not pushing sales, consequently, 
volume .of business is small. Shipping di- 
rections continue to arrive in abundant 
quantities. 

Texas: The present general policy of the 
mills is to book no sales except to estab- 
lished customers and in as limited quan- 
tities as will satisfy them. Sales thus 
consummated amount generally to 15 to 
25% of capacity, though some who feel 
justified in doing so are selling some- 
what more. Very little, except family 
flour, is being taken. Operations continue 
at as near top capacity as can be attained. 
Quotations Feb. 2, 100’s: family flour, extra 
high patent $4.43, high patent $4.18; 
standard bakers, under .44% ash $3.52; 
first clears, not enriched $3.35@3.42, deliv- 
ered TCP. 

THE NORTHWEST 

Minneapolis: Flour bookings, while rea- 
sonably liberal, are only a small percent- 
age of what is offered to spring wheat 
millers. Most companies are receiving or- 
ders daily from buyers they have seldom 
or never done business with, and these 
they are not confirming. They are having 
difficulty in getting all the wheat and 
sacks they need, so are spreading what 
little flour they have to sell among their 
old customers. 

The general opinion is that bakers are 
fairly well covered for the next 90 days 
at least, and a good many up to 120 days. 
While millers are concerned over the cur- 
rent light movement of wheat in the in- 
terior, they feel that something will hap- 
pen to cause farmers to ‘let go of their 
surplus holdings, and that they will be 
able to take care of their customers’ needs 
within contract limits. 

The thought is expressed that the pres- 
ent scarcity is due, not to unwillingness 
of farmers to sell, but rather to short- 
age of motive power on part of railroads. 
The latter have been forced to use most 
of their locomotives in keeping returned 
service men en route to their homes, and 
that, as soon as this rush is over, more 
grain can be moved from the interior to 
terminals. There is enough wheat in the 
country, they feel, to take care of all re- 
quirements, but the transportation facili- 
ties are temporarily not available. 

Clears of all grades are very scarce. 
Millers say that in filling orders for army 
flour, very little clear is produced, and 
that this is one of the principal reasons 
for the shortage in clears. The army was 
in the market again last week for round 
quantities of flour, but mills had com- 
paratively little to offer. The larger mills 
all gave the army as much as they could 
spare, but the total was far from what was 
needed. 

Country mills are said to be in need of 
boxcars to take care of badly needed ship- 
ments, and the same applies to mills in 
terminals. Some Minneapolis units were 
closed last week on this account. 

Bookings by spring wheat mills last 
week aggregated a little over 80% of ca- 
pacity, compared with 150% a week earlier, 
and 96% a year ago. 

Quotations Feb. 4: established brands 
family flour, enriched $4.30@4.46, high glu- 
ten bakery flours $3.54, bakery short patent 
$3.44; first patent $3.44, standard patent 
$3.34, fancy clear $3.24@3.34, first clear 
$3@3.10, second clear $2.70@2.90, whole 
wheat $3.30@3.54. 

Interior mills, including Duluth: Good in- 
quiry persists, but sales are restricted to 
available wheat supplies. A few mills are 
reported idle part time for lack of wheat. 
Urgent demand continues for millfeed in 
straight car and truck lots, with the latter 
getting a big percentage of the output. 


THE CENTRAL WEST 

Chicago: Only ‘a moderate amount of 
flour was sold last week. The demand 
from bakers and others exceeded sales, but 
these were limited by wheat scarcity and 
other milling problems. Business booked 
was of the fill-in variety to bakers who 
were in need of flour. Shipping directions 
were brisk. Family flour sales continued 
fairly active and deliveries were good. 
Quotations Feb. 2: spring top patent $3.52@ 
3.57, standard patent $3.42@3.47, first clear 


$3.22@3.67, second clear $2, family flour 
$4.51; hard winter short patent $3.52@ 
first clear 


$3.40@3.44; soft winter short patent $3.55 
@4.31, 95% patent $3. 46@4.06, first clear 
$3.25@3.35. 


St. Louis: Local mills reported a heavy 
demand for flour last week, which they 
were unable to satisfy. Sales were fair, 
but not as heavy as the demand indi- 
cated. Mills are only booking in scat- 
tered lots to take care of the regular 
trade, shipment up to 120 days. Prices 
holding at the ceiling. The demand for 
clears was good at ceiling prices. Offer- 
ings were rather thin. Jobbers reported 
a scramble for delivery of flour by the 
trade. Bakers are ready buyers, but due to 
the inability of mills to offer, the bakers 
are working on old contracts for the time 
being. 

Central states mills reported a good de- 
mand which they were unable to take care 
of. Bookings made consisted of small lots 
to the regular trade at ceiling prices. 

Quotations Feb. 2: soft winter wheat 
patent $4.05, cake flour $4.90, straight 
$3.80, family short patent $4.35, straight 
and 95% $4.35, first clear $3.32@3.75; hard 
winter bakers patent $3.50, family patent 
$3.65@3.90, straight and 95% §$3.50@3.55, 
first clear $2.85@3.35; spring wheat patent, 
straight and 95% $3.50. 

Cleveland: Buyers of flour step in at any 
time and buy whenever flour is offered. 
The past week considerable flour was con- 
tracted for in this territory. Sales were 
numerous, but no large single orders were 
reported. 

Most mills were reluctant about selling 
first clears and sold standard patents in- 
stead. High protein patents also were dif- 
ficult to find. Business in general with 
the flour jobber has been very brisk. All 
that is necessary is to have the mer- 
chandise on hand, which is not quite so 
easy. 

Family flour business shows a decided 
turn for the better. Each week the de- 
mand seems to increase from all sections, 
and the larger size packages are now in 
demand. 

Quotations Feb. 2: spring wheat high 
gluten $3.86, short patent $3.76, standard 
patent $3.66, first clear $3.65; hard win- 
ter wheat short patent: $3.76, standard $3.66; 
high ratio short winter wheat patent $4.53, 
intermediate $4.28, standard $3.66. 


EASTERN STATES 

Buffalo: Sales of flour continue on a 
conservative basis as the mills are not 
free to sell on account of the difficulty 
in securing wheat. Demand continues quite 
good, but sales are restricted to the ability 
to make good on. commitments. There is 
a particularly heavy demand for clears of 
all types as prices in some cases are at 
patent ceilings and better. The wheat 
shortage is consuming more and more of 
the attention of the trade and alarming 
even the buying trade. Consumer demand 
continues strong, with some let-up on the 
fancier items, due to stoppage in many 
parts of the country of salaries and wages 
through strikes. For some time in the 
future, the unsatisfactory and uncertain 
wheat situation, the trade believes, will 
put demand far ahead of supplies. 

Quotations Feb. 2, cottons: spring first 
patent $3.80, standard patent $3.70, first 
clear $3.65; hard winter short patent $3.80, 
95% patent $3.70, first clear $3.60; soft 
winter short patent $3.81, first clear $3.45. 

New York: Flour sales in starvation vol- 
ume are all that are made in the local 
market. Pressure from buyers is terrific, 
but all that can be given them, even when 
they are heavy users, is a few cars at a 
time and in most cases, a single car is 
all that is available. Stocks are lower 
than they have been at any recent time 
and the situation is very unpleasant. Sup- 
plies of family flour are believed thus far 
to be nearly normal, but if a buyers’ panic 
should bring unusual demands, they would, 
of course, also fall off. Probably the most 
unfortunate individual is the small baker 
who cannot get flour from jobbers and 
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has to seek it in unusual channels in 
which he is scarcely known. With the 
large mills hard pressed to take care of 
their ordinary trade, it is difficult for 
them to fill any additional requirements, 
no matter how small. The local trade is 
in a very unhappy position and feels that 
if this is a _ sellers’ market, it prefers 
less of it. Most buyers have no prices 
at all, and when mills allot them a little 
flour it is quickly snatched up, and al- 
though export inquiries continue heavy, 
they are useless to. brokers. One ex- 
porter reported he had gone down the 
line alphabetically without obtaining any 
flour offers. m 

Quotations are practically routine and 
mean little. Prices Feb. 2: spring high 
glutens $3.95, standard patents $3.75, clears 
$3.75@3.90; southwestern short patents 
$3.80@3.85, standard patents $3.75, no prices 
available on southwestern clears; soft win- 
ter straights, Pennsylvania $3.75@3.95, Pa- 
cific coast $3.77@3.79 

Boston: New flour commitments are slow 
with neither buyer nor seller displaying 
any real interest in booking anything 
more than fill-in cars. Mill agents are 
marking time awaiting further informa- 
tion on reports that Washington will soon 
issue regulations limiting mill wheat hold- 
ings as well as bakers’ purchases. Such 
regulations may hold bakers’ forward book- 
ings to 30 or 60 days, in which case those 
now holding to 90- and 120-day positions 
would be forced out of the market auto- 
matically. Continued scarcity of cash 
wheat causes mill agents to hold back 
on selling effort, while buyers appear un- 
worried about the future wheat supply. 
Continuation of February subsidies at pre- 
vious rates has not affected the situa- 
tion one way or the other. Shipping di- 
rections are coming in at a fair rate and 
flour is arriving on schedule. Quotations 
Feb. 2: spring high gluten $3.95@3.97, 
short patent $3.84@3.87, standard patent 
$3.74@3.77, first clears $3.55@3.60; south- 
western short patent $3.84@3.87, standard 
patent $3.74@3.77; Texas short patent $3.84 
@3.87, standard patent $3.74@3.77; soft 
winter patent $3.70@3.80, straight $3.60@ 
3.70, clears $3.50@3.60. 

Philadelphia: The strength in the flour 
market continued unabated last week. In- 
terest was confined to the inquiry stage, 
apart from a few small lots sold to bakers 
for nearby needs. Mills are offering very 
sparingly. Many are booked ahead for 
considerable periods, ranging into spring 
in some cases, and are practically out of 
the market, pending details of the proposed 
supplementary subsidy program to be in ef- 
fect from March 1 to June 30. Of even 
greater importance to mills at the moment, 
however, is the continued inadequate sup- 
ply of wheat which, if not relieved, may 
force a sharp drop in the grind -during 
the balance of this season. 

Quotations Feb. 2: spring wheat short 
patent $3.83; standard patent $3.73, first 
spring clear $3.60@3.65; hard winter short 
patent $3.83, 95% $3.73; soft winter 
straights nearby $3.60@3.65. 

Pittsburgh: Bakers and jobbers would 
purchase more flour, but mills, with few 
exceptions, will not take new business at 
this time. The past week both bakers and 
jobbers showed more concern about the 
probable flour shortage later on. Mill rep- 
resentatives in a position to offer flour 
report demand heavy for mixed, cars, es- 
pecially if millfeed can be included in the 
order in even small amounts. Fancy clears 
offered the past week by one mill were 
readily bought. Institutions placing flour 
orders on a monthly basis with jobbers 
are experiencing difficulty making  pur- 
chases. Mill representatives state that in 
the past week bakers, jobbers and the 
public awakened to the dangers ahead in 
the shortages of wheat, because the trade 
papers and daily newspapers gave so much 
space to discussion of the world shortages 
of wheat and grains. Flour prices firm. 
Directions are excellent. 

Quotations Feb. 2: hard winter bakers 
short patent $3.78@3.80, straight $3.68@ 
3.70, high gluten $3.90, fancy clear $3.60@ 





SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


Week-end flour quotations, per sack (cwt), packed in 100 Ibs. 


(Canadian quotations 


per bbl of 196 Ibs.) All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 





Chicago 
Spring first patent ........-..- $3.52@3.57 
Spring standard patent ........ 3.42@3.47 
Spring first clear .......... kee 3.22@3.67 
Hard winter short patent ..... 3.52@3.57 
Hard winter 95% patent ....... 3.42@3.47 
Hard winter first clear ........ 3.40@ 3.44 
Soft winter short patent ...... 3.55 @4.31 
Soft winter straight ........... 3.46@4.06 
Soft winter first clear ......... 3.25 @3.35 
FEe@ = BOUP,: WHI ov icc oe ces ceed 5.31@5.55 
Cie. ae eevee ee 4.20@4.35 
Semolina, No. 1 .....cseeeee tee «++ @3.75 

New York 
Spring first patent ............ Mandedid <-y 95 
Spring standard patent ......... 3.75 
Spring firat clear ............... 3. 15@3. 90 
Hard winter short patent ...... 3.80@ 3.85 
Hard winter 95% patent ...... «+. @3.75 
Hard winter first clear ......... -@... 
Soft winter short patent ...... ers Sek 
Soft winter straight ........... 3.75 @3.95 
Soft winter straight (Pac. we: 3.77@3.79 
Soft winter first clear ......... oot Vee 
TPO: GE... WROD... cicccke octaves ve 5.70@5.90 
Rye flour, dark ......... cokntes eee eee 
ee, TO. Ee ik inks 6 bab c Stee -@4.03 


Seattle 8S. Francisco 
Family patent ...... ot ere see aN 


Soft winter straight.. eee cee @ bbe 
ele ee eer Learns Arey 
Dakota std. patent. . creer eee ee 
Montana std. patent. ...@... coo @ wie 


Sey > Kans. City Sst. Louis Buffalo 
-@3.44 $...@... $...@3.50 $...@3.80 
-@3.34 ...@... «-.@3.50 12. @3.7 70 

3.00@3.10 eo Be a ere «+» @3.65 
-@. 3.38@3.41 --@3.50 ...@3.80 

l@ ® 3.28@3.31 3.50@3.55 +++ @3.70 

~-@.. 3.20@3.30 2.85@3.35 ...@3.60 

-@.. 3.53@3.58 -@4.05 «+» @3.81 

ooo és ++» @3.35 - @3.80 Ss 
cee Gisce ces... B.83Q3.75 311@3.45 
5.40@5.50 Pe eae -@5.72 26 6 @5.52 
4.80@4.90 6c obs @5.22 oo 6 @5.02 
0s @3.62 ...@... @3.99 ...@3.98 
Phila. Boston Cleveland fNashville 
Si. ae 83 $3.84@3.87 $...@3.76 $...@. 

3.73 3.74@3.77 ...@3.66 ...@.. 
3.60@3. 65 3.55@3.60 - ...@3.65 o2-@..- 
-@3.83 3.84@3.87 «+. @3.76 — we 

:@3.73 3.74@3.77 +» @3.66 --@. 
at eS orn BF er ee ..@... 
ove oes 3.70@3.80 -»-@4.53 4.74@4.84 
*3.60@3.65 3.60@3.70 ...@4.28 4.80@5.05 
Le eer ge Bee eres | ae 
+-+@... 3.60@3.60 ...@... 4.35@4.65 
5.80@5.90 ...@.. 5.70@5.80 ~°@..- 

Se eee, See aoe 
- @4.03 ~-@.. eae 


Toronto **Winnipes 
Spring top patent{.. 


Spring second patent{ ...@4.40 ...@4.80 
Spring first clearf .. ...@3.30 ++@.. 
Spring exports§ .... ...@11.54 ...@..- 
Ontario soft soteret -+-@6.60 ...@.- 


Ontario exports§ . -+-@6,25 


*Includes near-by straights. tNashville prices, basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft 
ter wheat flour. **In cottons, Fort William basis. tSecondhand cottons. {98-Ib cottons. 
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3.65, first clear $3.55; spring bakers short 
patent $3.80, standard $3.70, high gluten 
$3.90, first clear $3.60, fancy clear $3.70@ 
3.79; soft winter bakers cake flour $4.35 
@ 4.60, intermediate grade $4.10 @4.35, 
straight $3.67@3.70; Pacific coast $3.73, fam- 
ily flour $4.10@4.71. 


THE SOUTH 

New Orleans: The flour supply situation 
is increasingly grave here. Unless the buy- 
er can demonstrate great urgency in his 
need for flour, the mills that do possess 
it will not consider selling. No additional 
bookings are being taken in the South- 
western region. 

Washington has promised relief, but has 
peen very vague as to what relief meas- 
ures will consist of, and to date nothing 
definite has been forthcoming. Mills will 
continue to mark time until decisions are 
made concerning the immediate future. 

Quotations are useless in the present situ- 
ation, but formally remain the same: spring 
wheat $3.58, f.0.b. New Orleans; hard win- 
ter standard patent $3.48, short $3.60; soft 
winter straight $3.60, short $3.75. All latter 
prices are f.o.b. mill. 

Nashville: New sales of flour are prac- 
tically at a standstill here, due almost 
entirely to the fact that mills have not 
made any offerings since their withdrawal 
of prices two weeks ago. This is strictly 
a sellers’ market. There are plenty. of 
buyers who want to buy almost any grade 
of flour, but sellers indicate that they are 
still unable to secure wheat and -those 
mills in this section who are not carry- 
ing a large supply of wheat and who 
have been unable to secure flour to ship 
against their contracts are considering 
closing down for the time being. 

It is generally believed that the buy- 
ers have approximately 60 days’ supply 
on hand or on contract and it is hoped 
that there will-be some relief in the wheat 
situation soon. Only an occasional lot or 
so of flour was reported sold this week 
and then the buyers had to bargain for 
it, since the mills do not want to sell. 
Flour prices are strong. Local bakers re- 
port no new purchases, but indicate that 
their sales of all bakery products are sell- 
ing unusually well. The sweet line, of 
course, is the best seller due to the con- 
tinued scarcity of sugar and shortening. 
Bakers report that their production is cur- 
tailed by the scarcity of these ingredients 
and that as a rule their daily produc- 
tion is sold before shop hours are over 
for the day. Even though servicemen 
and women are returning to their jobs, the 
supply of experienced salespersons is light 
and those who really want to work are 
hard to find. Outbound shipments of flour 
to merchants, jobbers and wholesalers in 
the South and Southeast are good for this 
season and seem to be showing signs of 
further improvement. However, the tight- 
ening of the supply of flour is believed to 
be an incentive for inquiries at present. 

Quotations Feb. 2: soft wheat cake flour 


$4.74@4.84; cake flour, not over .41% ash 
$4.07@4.17; cake flour, .41% or more ash 
$3.84@3.94; short patent family flour $5.20 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


@5.30, standard patent $5.05@5.20, straight 
$4.80@5.05, clear $4.35@4.65. 


PACIFIC COAST 

Seattle: One of the nationally known 
flour millers last week circularized the job- 
bing trade with the announcement that 
his branded product, 
to the baker and housewife, will not be 
available in jobbing channels for at least 
is given as over- 
whelming demand, plus shortage of box- 
cars to move wheat in from country stor- 


three weeks. 


age. 


products into the trade, 


Reason 


familiar for years 


All flour millers are allocating their 
and the practice 


of selling clears for feed has become a 


thing of the past, 


consuming outlets being so heavy. 
remain steady at full ceilings for all grades. 


Portland: 


There is no 


demand from edible 
Prices 


improvement in 


the flour milling industry of the Pacific 
with the wheat problem more 


Northwest, 


acute than 
turning down 


it has ever been. 
bookings 


until 


Mills are 
they 


can 


catch up on their old bookings and have 
assurance of wheat 


supplies. 
on the verge of closing down. 


Mills are 


Some are 


unable to make bakers flour due to lack 


of Montana wheat, 


soft wheat flours entirely. 
Cars are reported to be moving in this 


direction, 
freely, 
sales. 


Quotations Feb. 
high gluten $3.60, 
bluestem topping $3.27, 
pie $3.02, 
whole wheat 100% 


$3.02, 
$3.25, 


2: 


$3, cracked wheat $3. 


and are operating on 


but until wheat moves in more 
it is doubtful if mills will resume 


all Montana $3.62, 


$3.30, 


bluestem bakers $3.34, 
cake $3.85, pastry 
fancy hard wheat clears 
graham 





CANADIAN MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: Canadian flour mills 
are doing more business than ever before 
in their history. 
precedented and is increasing daily. This 
week a substantial order was placed by 


“Norway. 
pear 
covered. 
ing, 


markets are 
business for April 


to be urgent, 


Export demand 


The needs of Brazil, 


but not confirmed so far. 
inquiring. 


is un- 


which ap- 
were also partially 
Sales to Holland are also pend- 


Many other 


United Kingdom 
was received recently 


following announcement by the wheat board 


of the export price for that month. 


Most mills have their capacities fully 
latter orders and can 
take on nothing more in the intervening 


booked by 
period. 


land are regular customers. 
and goes along steadily with 
Ceiling 


is normal 


these 


little change from week to week. 


prices prevail 


export price is established monthly. 
tations Feb. 2: for export, government reg- 


ulation flour $11.54 per 280 Ibs, 
February 


lantic 


winter 


ports, 


The West Indies and Newfound- 
Domestic trade 


in home markets and the 


Quo- 


f.a.s. At- 
seaboard, 


$11.63 March, $11.73 April; top patents for 


use 


bakers $4.30, 


in Canada $5.05 bbl, 
in 98’s cotton, 


seconds $4.40, 


mixed cars, 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 
Closing prices of grain futures at leading markets, in cents per) bushel: 











WHEAT 
Minneapolis Chicago City Seattle Duluth 
May July May July May July May July May July 
Jan, 29 172% 172% 180% 180% 170% 170% oon Sea 173 
Jan. 30 172% 172% 180% 180% 170% 170% 173 
Jan, 31 172% 172% 180% 180% 170% 170% 173 
Feb. 1 172% 172% 180% 180% 1705 170% 173 
Feb. 2 172% 172% 180% 180% 170% 170% 173 
Feb. 4 172% 172% 180% 180% 170% 170% 173 
- —CORN: . r OATS- 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Chicago ry 
May July May July May July May July May July 
Jan. 29 aren eee 118% 118% veces dees 81 80% 77 % 
Jan. 30 118% 118% 81 79% 77 76% 
Jan. 31 118% 118% 81 80 77 76% 
Feb. 1 118% 118% 81 80% 77 76% 
Feb. 2 118% 118% 81 80% 77 76% 
Feb, 4 118% 118% one <> os 81 80% 77 76% 
- RYE Vi FLAXSEED————, BARLEY 
Chicago Minn lis Minneapolis Daluth Minneapolis 
May July May July May July May July May July 
Jan. 29 212% 144% 198% eae site's rie & bias ey eee 
Jan. 30 207% 144% 193% 
Jan. 31 211 144% 197 
Feb, 1 212% 144% 200% 
Feb. 2 217% 144% 204% 
Feb. 4 217% 144% 204% 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 


Visible supply of grain in the United States, as compiled by the secretary of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, in bushels (000’s omitted) of date Jan. 26, and corresponding 


date of a year ago: 


c—Wheat—7, -——Co 
1946 1945 1946 
Bal tig .s's.0:4% creas eae 3,041 4,474 117 
MOStOME c's oh pees 6 Gok 611 ee ie 
Pulleys Ke Geass ave os 3,439 8,604 272 
yo ee A ee 3,806 3,910 % 
DhicaQr sees bo ayes 50% 986 3,850 3,288 
v0 | See are a) evs 831 - 
Duluth ts isi spatwawes 5,580 11,197 125 
Fort Worth .......:. 4,671 10,883 61 
D0) VOMEMME Side es ew vob 3,982 1,989 os 
Hutchinson .......... 6,206 8,225 oS 
Indianapolis ......... 1,215 929 704 
Kansas City ......... 16,288 24,487 1,502 
Milwaukee ........... os 703 3 
Minneapolis .......... 1,621 14,102 749 
New Orleans ........ 366 697 122 
Mow WO osu cicke ces 836 673 9 
SMah@ieetgsks kUkeet ss 6,519 8,254 2,195 
WOOT IG aah! lies ace, 4 059 mis 4 438 
Philadelphia ......... 1,706 1,714 159 
OR. LGW 68s ink se vae 2,356 2,898 952 
Gloux Olt ois. . cca 14 468 722 
St. Joseph ........... 2,062 2,928 537 
WichiQht goo 66525 vo os &h 2,809 5,201 se 
ROG ahha nenines 8009 oe on ee 


rm—, -—Oats—, 
1945 1946 1945 
596 1,104 17 
307 5,844 4,777 
ee 640 oe 
3,875 4,404 1,146 
629 4,428 4,050 
190 588 136 
432 bo 
1,175 482 117 
2,296 1,126 56 
112 340 6 
1,854 11,408 1,104 
1,195 57 53 
2 367 es 
2,384 2,312 221 
463 ie 
34 253 12 
994 1,550 121 
320 293 32 
1,265 1,012 161 
15 28 2 


c—Rye—_. 
1946 1945 
750 . 655 
54 «2 
21 503 
1,796 8,272 
ee 70 

10 451 

6 46 

1 25 
169 278 
1,003 1,210 
31 vs 
41 1 
39 22 
32 39 

8 39 

1 6 


. 


16 


--Barley— 
1946 1945 
2 3 
472 1,120 
912 1,759 
2,651 8,048 
84 | 90 
19 i 
19 i 
443 1,085 
3,700 3,897 
6,395 7,163 
oe 2 
o 1 
384 1,030 
: 130 
18 231 
ve 6 
82 96 
42 





68,114 117,021 11,955 17,696 36,670 12,001 


3,963 11,033 15,374 24,889 


track, Toronto-Montreal freights, 10c extra 
where cartage is performed. 

Winter wheat flour trade is dull. De- 
mand is at a low ebb. Winters are not 
wanted for export and domestic require- 
ments are easily covered. There appears 
to be more than enough wheat available 
to take care of grinding requirements. 
Prices are at ceiling levels. Quotations 
Feb. 2: standard grades of soft winters 
$5.50 bbl, secondhand cottons, Montreal 
freight basis; for export $6.25 bbl, cotton 
bags, Canadian seaboard, plus equalization 
fee of $1.75. 

Deliveries of winter wheat are light. 
Not much remains on farms to be sold. 
Demand also is limited. The ceiling is 
the price. Quotations Feb. 2: best grades 
$1.26 bu, Montreal freights, which is equiv- 
alent to $1.12@1.14 bu, f.o.b. shipping points 
in Ontario. ‘ 


Winnipeg: Export business in Canadian 
flour during the past 10 days topped the 
2,000,000-bu mark in terms of wheat and 
mills are now booked up with export and 
domestic orders until the end of April. 
The United Kingdom took a little more 
than 2,000,000 bus, while small amounts 
went to Norway, Portuguese East Africa, 
Manila, and West Indies. Supplies are 
moving freely. Quotations Feb. 2: top 
patent springs for delivery between Fort 
William and the British Columbia bound- 
ary $5.30, cottons; second patents $4.80, 
second patents to bakers $4.60. 

Vancouver: Heavy inquiry from all mar- 
kets for Canadian flour continues to come 
here, but actual volume of business done 
so far and ih the immediate offing remains 
small. So far there is nothing definite 
in regard to space for Oriental shipments 
although the general reports among the 
trade are that space will soon be forth- 
coming. There is, however, the question of 
credit arrangements and exchange to be 
cleared up before any large volume of ship- 
ments can be made. 

Regular parcels are going to Manila and 
1,000 tons were loaded here the end of the 
month, including some for private buyers 
in the Philippines. But here again the 
amount of freight space offering is very 
small compared with the demand. 

Central and South American buyers are 
definitely interested, but nothing has been 
shipped from this coast, although Canadian 
mills are reported working out of Atlantic 
ports. 

The curtailment of shortening supplies 
is cutting down the volume of wholesale 
and retail sales of pastry flour. Supplies 
of Ontario soft wheat flour, both cake 
and pastry, are good and the same applies 
to hard wheat grinds. Shortage of cotton 
is being evidenced in the fact that some 
bakers flour is now being packed in jute 
bags. 

Prices are unchanged as of Feb. 2. Cash 
ear quotations in 98’s cottons for first 
patents -is $5.40; bakers patents $5 and 
vitamin B $4.90. Ontario soft wheat flour 
is offering unchanged to the trade at $7.50. 





MILLFEED MARKETS 





Minneapolis: Jobbers declare they are 
unable to buy anything, while millers are 
forced to trade a portion of what they 
make with those who have wheat to sell. 
It is a question of barter, with more and 
more black market talk. Demand is keen 
from every quarter, with production able 
to care for only a small percentage of it. 
Millers and jobbers alike say the situation 
is becoming more aggravated all the time. 

Kansas City: Offerings very scarce, with 
no let-up in demand; millfeed reported 
less attractive as a barter device be- 
cause country points are said to be too 
well stocked; yet there is no evidence of 
any freer offerings in the normal market; 
earlot ceiling $36.50. . 

Oklahoma City: Offerings are light with a 
good demand. There is no change in prices. 
Quotations, burlaps for southern. deliveries: 
bran, mill run and shorts $1.95; for north- 
ern deliveries: $1.90. 

Omaha: Millfeed continues to be one 
of the scarcest commodities in the grain 
and feed business. The prediction by mill- 
ers here is that it will continue to be 
tight on supply for many weeks to come. 
There is some trading of millfeed on the 


market. Quotations: $36.50@37.50, 1l.c.l1., 
ceilings. 

Wichita: The millfeed market grows 
tighter with each succeeding week. De- 


mand is heavy and offerings wholly inade- 
quate. Quotations, basis Kansas City: 
straight cars $36.50, mixed cars $37.50 ton. 

Hutchinson: Millfeed demand was wide- 
spread and surpassed anything ever before 
experienced. Buyers were willing to pay 
full ceiling for clears to augment feed. 
Quotations were at ceiling: $36.50@37.50, 
Kansas City basis. 

Salina: Demand is excellent with prices 
steady and supplies inadequate. Bran and 
shorts continue to sell at ceilings. 


Fort Worth: No open market offerings; 
deliveries on old contracts continue meager; 
total current available supplies remain as 
far below quantities wanted as at any 
time heretofore. Quotations, ceiling: wheat 
bran and gray shorts $42.20, burlaps, per 
ton, delivered TCP. 

Cleveland: Feed is so scarce that pro- 
ducers of livestock are compelled to dis- 
pose of their cattle for want of feed, 
which is a very serious condition. Quo- 
tations: all varieties, $42.90 per ton. Bar- 
tering is in evidence. 

Buffalo: The search for millfeeds is as 
intense as ever and generally unfruitful 
for buyers. Mixed feed manufacturers per- 
haps have never before experienced their 
present difficulties to find millfeeds in or- 
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der to replace other scarce and in many 
eases unobtainable ingredients, with the 
possibility that some plants may have to 
suspend operations, others to operate light- 


ly. The trend is firm. Quotations: all 
varieties $41.55, straight carlots, _f.o.b. 
Buffalo. 


Boston: Offerings are scarce and buy- 
ers experience difficulty in securing sup- 
plies from regular trade channels. Barter- 
ing is reported to be supplanting usual 
practices, and affecting further the short- 
ages in this area. Millfeed output is still 
moving toward old contracts or to near- 
by areas. Spring bran, midds., mixed feed, 
red dog $45.67@46.17 ton. 

Philadelphia: Démand fairly active; sup- 
plies small; market firm; std. bran, pure 
spring, hard winter, soft winter, std. midds., 
flour and red dog, all $44.84@45.34 ton. 

Pittsburgh: The millfeed situation con- 
tinues to tighten, although jobbers state 
every week they think it can grow no 
worse. Demand continues exceptionally 
heavy. Offerings are practically nil. Quo- 
tations continue at ceilings; bran $44.85, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 

Nashville: Demand for millfeed con- 
tinues to exceed the supply. Heavier feed- 
ing is required due to cold weather and 
offerings are very hard to obtain. Prices, 


when available, are at the ceilings on 
both bran and shorts. Quotations: $43.30 
@44.30 ton, f.o.b. Nashville. 


Seattle: Millfeed market unchanged, with 
most flour millers grinding at full capacity 
and the demand absolutely endless. While 
millers are doing their best to take care 
of the trade on a historical basis, they 
find that supplies of grinding wheat, also 
oats and barley, are almost nonexistent 
and thus have to draw more heavily on 
their own mill offal. Further, as sup- 
plies of the grains dry up, the clamor 
from the country and California gets great- 
er, leaving all the pressure on millfeed: 
The situation is complicated by a short- 
age of protein supplies, which tempts flour 
millers who are also in, the feed busi- 
ness to use their millfeed for trading pur- 
Poses, and as the pressure becomes great- 
er more mills seem to be falling into this 
practice, simply out of the necessity of 
preserving their own formula feed busi- 
ness, Recent announcement of the ex- 
port of 100 shiploads of wheat from this 
area for export is now accompanied by 
the report that the government does not 
even own the wheat it proposes to ship 
out, and the CCC is expected to become 
an active buyer of wheat in the near fu- 
ture to cover the export commitments 
which the State Department has shoved 
into its lap. 


Portland: 
$36.50 ton. 


Ogden: Millfeed conditions are exceed- 
ingly tight with a general snowfall in- 
creasing local feeding. Mills continue to 
work to capacity seven days per week, 
with bookings running into April. Quota- 
tions (unchanged): red bran and mill run, 
blended, white and midds. $36.30, carload 
lots, f.o.b. Ogden. Denver prices: $37, 
ceiling. California prices: $42.08, carlots, 
f.o.b. San Francisco, with Los Angeles 
prices up $1, ceiling. 

Toronto-Montreal: All the millfeed being 
produced finds a ready market without 
-adequately covering buyers’ needs. A good 
deal more could be absorbed in the do- 
mestic market. Millfeed is cheap at ceiling 
prices in comparison with other forms of 
feed. Quotations: domestic ceiling, bran 
$29, shorts $30, midds. $33 ton, net cash 
terms, bags included, mixed or straight 
cars, Montreal basis. 


Winnipeg: Demand is keen, but sales in 
the three prairie provinces are unimpor- 
tant. The bulk of supplies is going to 
eastern Canada. Quotations: Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan bran $28, shorts $29; Al- 
berta bran $25.50, shorts $26.50. Small! 
lots ex-country elevators and warehouses 
$3 extra. 

Vancouver: Demand continues heavy 
supplies from western mills are still 
low consumption. Current conditions 
expected to continue for some time 
and will include strict rationing of all 
sales by dealers. Cash car quotations un- 
rr ail bran $29.80, shorts $30.80, midds. 
33.80. 


OATMEAL MARKETS 


Toronto-Montreal: Rolled oats and oat- 
meal are in good demand. Export orders 
are keeping these mills running steadily. 
Domestic business is moderate. Prices are 
at ceiling levels. Quotations: rolled oats 
$3.15 bag of 80 Ibs, cotton, in mixed cars; 
oatmeal, in 98-lb jutes, $3.85 bag, f.o.b. 
Toronto or Montreal. 


Winnipeg: Demand is good due largely to 
cold weather. Supplies are sufficient to 
meet the demand. Quotations: rolled oats 
in 80-Ib sacks $3.25, in the three prairie 
provinces; oatmeal in 98-lb sacks, 20% 
over rolled oats. 

Minneapolis: Rolled oats were quoted on 
Feb. 4 at $5.50 per 100 Ibs, bulk; 20-oz 
packages $2.65 case, 48-oz packages $2.89. 


Mill run, bran, shorts, midds. 


but 
be- 
are 
yet 











Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 


Receipts and shipments of millfeed at 
the principal distributing centers for the 


week ending Feb. 2, in tons, with com- 
parisons: 7—Receipts—, -—Shipments— 

1946 1945 1946 1945 
Minneapolis iS --. 21,060 15,510 
Kansas City 375 550 5,175 5,775 
Philadelphia .. 100 60 eee jue 
Milwaukee 120 30 4,620 3,900 
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Advertisements in this department are 5c per word; minimum charge, 


$1. (Count six words for signature.) 
will be accepted for 244c per word, 50c minimum. 
All Want Ads cash with order. 


Ads $4 per inch per insertion. 


Situation Wanted advertisements 
Display Want 


v 





v v 
HELP WANTED 
v 





MILLER 
WANTED 


Experienced soft wheat 
miller to live in East. Night 
shift employment — plant 
operates 24 hours per day. 
State salary desired and ex- 
perience. Apply to No. 7772, 
The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 








ANTED — SHIFT WHEAT MILLER. 
Apply at Employment Office, Post Prod- 
ucts Division, General Foods Corp., Bat- 
tle Creek, Mich. 








NEBRASKA MILL WANTS SECOND MILL- 
er; 9lc per hour; give age, experience and 
when can start. Address 7796, The North- 
western Miller, 612 Board of Trade Bldg., 
Kansas City 6, Mo. 


WANTED—SECOND MILLER FOR SOFT 
wheat mill in southeastern Missouri. Good 
working conditions; good pay. Write giv- 
ing full details. Address 7783, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minmeapolis 2, Minn. 











CHEMIST FOR MILL NEAR KANSAS 
City. Steady employment with opportu- 
nity for advancement. Answers confiden- 
tial. Address 7773, The Northwestern 
Miller, 612 Board of Trade, Kansas City 6, 
Mo. 


WANTED—GOOD OPPORTUNITY FOR A 
young man with some engineering back- 
ground to learn the milling business. 
Give age, education and experience in 
your reply. Address 7791, The North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


MILLWRIGHT — STEADY WORK WITH 
growing company. Interesting job put- 
ting in new machinery and building to 
greater efficiency. Answers confidential. 
Address 7778, The Northwestern Miller, 
612 Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City 
6, Mo. 


WANTED BY LARGE KANSAS MILL— 
Cereal chemist with flour mill control 
experience. Steady. work. State age, 
experience, married or single,.and salary 
expected. Address 7792, The Northwest- 
ern . Miller, 612 Board of Trade Blidg., 
Kansas City 6, Mo. 


WANTED — AN ASSISTANT TO HEAD 
miller who is experienced in production 
and maintenance. Good opportunity for 
advancement. In your reply state ex- 
perience, age, general qualifications and 
salary expected. Address 7790, The North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 

















SITUATIONS WANTED 
Vv 


HIGH GRADE FLOUR AND FEED MILL- 
ing engineer wishes to contact responsible 
machinery concerns in view of represent- 
ing them in Colorado, headquarters Den- 
ver. References concerning ability, char- 
acter and financial standing furnished. 
Address 7801, The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 

















WANTED TO BUY 


Vv 
BAKERY WANTED TO BUY OR LEASE 
in Chicago, Kansas City, Denver or Tri- 
Cities with plenty of points. J. Max- 














well, 2239 Goldsmith Road, Houston 6, 
Texas, 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 
v 


ONE 10’x42” DOUBLE STAND ALLIS- 
Chalmers, collar oiling, shell bearing, A- 
drive roller mill. One 2-high 30” Niagara 
Aspirator. J. B. Hagan, 1522 BE. High St., 
Jefferson City, Mo. 


MACHINERY WANTED | 
v 


WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
two flour blenders. Address 4970, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


























RYE PRODUCTS 





Minneapolis: Rye flour prices are at the 
highest level recorded in this market for 
over 30 years. The May grain future 
touched $2.04% Feb. 2, and choice spot 
milling rye commanded a premium of 10@ 
13c bu over the future. Flour quotations 
were up l15c cwt for the week. The phe- 
nomenal strength in grain, however, has 
not produced large flour orders. Buy- 
ers are afraid to contract for more than 
immediate needs, since a ceiling of $1.37% 
bu is to be placed on rye June 1. The 
wide spread between the current market 
and the proposed ceiling will have to be 
wiped out in the interim and bakers do not 
want to be caught with any surplus stock 
on hand. Bookings consequently continue 
light. ; ; 

Philadelphia: The market was highly ir- 
regular on rye flour last week, due to the 





UNIFORM QUALITY FLOURS 
PLAIN AND SELF-RISING 
Low cost laboratory controlled mill 
grinding all types of wheat 
Pancake Flour—Cake Flour—Farina—W hole 
Wheat Products—Prepared Biscuit Flour 


CHELSEA MILLING CO.,Chelsea,Mich. 








SERVICE TO VETERANS 


Want advertising will be inserted 
without cost to veterans seeking em- 
ployment, if used within ninety days 
of discharge. Maximum two insertions, 
40 words per insertion. Right is re- 
pete to revise or reject copy sub- 
mitted. 








sharp. rise and fall in futures, Prices 
showed net gains of 20@25c sack. Offer- 
ings are light, but demand is extremely 
limited. White patent $5.80@5.90. ¢ 

Cleveland: Rye continues to be the cen- 
ter of attraction. There seems to be no 
stopping the advance of May rye. Con- 
sequently, bakers are stretching their pres- 
ent stocks before paying current prices. 
Sales are small and nothing over a car- 
load. Patent white rye flour $5.70@5.80, 
medium rye flour $6.60@5.70. 

New York: A trickle of rye flour was 
purchased but even competitive prices look 
so high that buyers are afraid to cover. 
Pure white patents $5.70@5.90. 

Pittsburgh: Rye flour prices advanced to 
a 25-year high the past week but bakers 
and jobbers showed little concern. A few 
small sales in scattered territory continued 
to be the buying policy of bakers and 
jobbers. Rye flour, fancy white $5.62@ 
5.72, medium $5.52@5.62. 

Buffalo: Demand for rye flour is good 
but the supplies have taken a nose dive 
and are scarce. Trend is firm; quotations, 
Pa white $5.52, medium $5.42, dark 
5.02. 

Portland: Pure dark $5, medium $5.10, 
Wisconsin pure straight $6.10, Wisconsin 
white patent $6.45. 

Chicago: The advanced rye prices lim- 
ited business in rye flour last week. Some 
sales were made, but more would have 
been sold if prices had not advanced so 
much. Directions were good. White patent 
rye $5.31@5.55, medium $5.21@5.45, dark 
$4.20@4.35. 

St. Louis: Prices advanced 15c last week. 
Sales and shipping directions were slow. 
Pure white flour $5.72, medium $5.62, dark 
$5.22, rye meal $5.47, 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Bonded Grain in the United States 


Bonded grain in the United States Jan. 
26,1946, in bushels (000’s omitted): 











Wheat Oats Rye Barl’y 
Baltimore ...... 1,854 oe aa ‘% 
po en ee 4,403 1,753 120 120 
POD 55505 v6.98 8 4,567 % bé a? 
CRICEBO §siiccc ces er 
WORE » 0 004 00s 0 pie oe ee 
po a a iti o¢ 340 
Lakes .......... » oe 
Milwaukee ...... ee ee 190 
New York ...... 1,626 53 a 
eee 29 pe 
Philadelphia .... 1,600 
Totals’ sss... 14,079 1,806 120 650 
Jan. 19, 1946.... 16,753 2,129 143 650 
Jan. 27, 1945.... 17,649 4,578 139 696 





United States Grain Stocks 


Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the 
United States at the close of the week 
ending Jan. 26, 1946, and Jan. 27, 1945, 
as reported to the United States Office of 
Marketing Services (WFA), in bus (000’s 
omitted): 


Canadian 
7-American—, cin bond— 
Jan. Jan, Jan. Jan. 
26 27 26 27 
1946 1945 1946 1945 
Wheat = ...es. 78,258 138,364 15,303 26,878 
oy areas a aes 13,207 19;721 ras Hee 
Gees? 5 sander 39,830 13,008 2,192 4,710 
Fa ehi's 3,997 11,244 216 139 
Barley ...... 18,610 28,078 650 696 
Flaxseed .... 6,501 2,650 Are 702 
Soybeans .... 21,267 22,060 ‘ine a et 


Stocks of United States grain in store in 
Canadian markets Jan. 26 (figures for cor- 
responding date a year ago given in paren- 
theses): wheat, none; corn, 101,000 (205,- 
000); soybeans, none (82,000). 





for advancement. 


WANTED 


Traffic assistant, twenty to thirty years of age. Should 
have some knowledge of grain rates and transit 
tariffs. Interior Kansas mill. Excellent opportunity 
Address 7797, The Northwestern 
Miller, 612 Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 











FAMILY FLOUR 





B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


bd WHEAT and RYE © 


BAKERY FLOUR 


CRACKER FLOUR 














Manhole in top, 4%” plate. 





NEW ALUMINUM TANKS (Unused) 


300 250-gal closed horizontal Aluminum Storage TANKS, 
oval-shaped, approx. 46” and 28” by 61” long, 18” dia. 


CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS CO., Inc. * 


14-16 Park Row 
NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 











February 5, 1946 


Minimum Wage Bill 
to Get Approval 
of Senate Group 


Washington, D. C.—Committee ap- 
proval will be given to Senate Bill 
1349 which would amend the Fair 
Labor Standards Act of 1938 by in- 
creasing the minimum wage rate 
from 40 to 65c per hour, and would 
remove some of the exemptions now 
provided for in the present bill, it 
is reported here. ° 

Country elevator operators and 
others engaged in the primary as- 
sembling of farm products are not 
included in the present law, but are 
exempted under the provisions of 
Sec. 13(a) (10), the “area of produc- 
tion” exemption. 

Formal action by the Senate Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor has 
not been taken but the committee is 
expected to report the bill out favor- 
ably. The group is regarded as be- 
ing strongly pro-labor. Representa- 
tives of elevator associations and 
other interests represented here pre- 
dict that there will be a fight on 
the bill when it is introduced and 
an effort will be made to retain the 
“area of production” exemption of 
the 1938 law. 

It is expected that the measure 
will be introduced within the next 
few weeks. In the meantime, ele- 
vator operators and others who would 
be affected are being advised to com- 
municate with their congressmen, 
telling them of the effect the pro- 
posed law would have upon their in- 
dustries. The larger farm organiza- 
tions also are said to be opposed to 
the elimination of the “area of pro- 
duction” exemption. 
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FRANK MARANOWSKI HEADS 
PITTSBURGH FLOUR CLUB 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Frank Maranow- 
ski, Eagle Roller Mill Co., was elect- 
ed president of the Pittsburgh Flour 
Club at the annual luncheon meeting, 
Jan. 28, at the Hotel Roosevelt. 

James F. Sherry, Stanard-Tilton 
Division, Russell-Miller Milling 
Co., was elected vice president, and 
Frank C. Miller, Bay State Milling 
Co., secretary and treasurer. Newly 
elected directors include W. H. 
Stokes, Jr., King Midas Flour Mills; 
C. R. Sanderson, Pillsbury Mills, Inc; 
E. E. Budin, Cannon Valley Milling 
Co; George J. Stover, Eagle Roller 
Mill Co., and E. H. Meyer, Meyer 
Flour Co. The nominating committee 
was composed of J. Spagnol, W. J. 
Jennison Co; Vic M. Wintermantel, 
flour broker, and R. H. Ague, Inter- 
national Milling Co. 

The club is planning a homecom- 
ing festival for the families and rela- 
tives of the club who had men or 
women in service in World War II 
The date will be announced. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


K. C. FEED CLUB TO ELECT 
OFFICERS AT MEETING 


Kansas City, Mo.—The Kansas City 
Feed Club will hold a meeting in 
the Windsor Room of the Phillips 
Hotel, Feb. 6, with dinner being 
served at 7 p.m. Election of officers 
is the main business scheduled and 
there will be musical entertainment. 
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Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 
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CILVil 


Waters of 
CANADA’S BEST FLOUR from the WORLD’S FINEST WHEAT 


WHEAT THAT IS Carefully SELECTED, Correctly BLENDED 
AND Really WASHED 
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The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL * CANADA 


: : we Millers of Canadian 
‘ Hard Wheat Flours 
“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 
































CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 


BRANDS 


“PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“HOMELAND” 








“VICTORY” 
“WOODLAND” 


THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS,. LTD. 


MONTREAL, CANADA 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” 
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WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS COMPANY LIMITED 


CABLE: LAKURON TORONTO, CANADA 


SPECIALISTS IN MILLING 
All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours 


C.N.R. Photo 


a, 
PURITY *« THREE STARS CHARLOTTETOWN 
tien PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 
Y Capital city of the Province of Prince 
( A NA D A ¢ R K A AY & S kK R L | N ¢ Edward Island, known as the Garden of 
4 _d the Gulf, Charlottetown at the conflu- 


ence of two tidal rivers, possesses one of 
the finest harbours in Canada. 
M In the Province Building in Charlotte- 
' T W E T town in 1864, the Canadian Fathers of 
Confederation first’ met to chart the 
course which eventually led to the 
Confederation of Canada in 1867. 

x AT T L it Founded in 1750 by the French under 
the name of Port la Joie, it was changed 
under British rule to its present name in 

M A : T L A N D honour of the Queen of Gectne III. 
In a province noted for its agricultural 
products, particularly potatoes, its man- 
a4 U Te) N ufacturing of woollens, lumber, canned 
goods and foundry products along with 


extensive fisheries make Charlottetown 
an important importing and exporting 


UNIFORM QUALITY GUARANTEED centre. 


FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9500 BBLS DAILY ° ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY 








LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. EVERYTHING for the BAKER 
“BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” HUMMER — Spring Hi-Gluten 


Cable Address: LAKESIDE TORONTO, CANADA LIBERTY — Short Spring Patent 
BEST PATENT — Standard Spring Patent 


LOTUS—Strong Spring Patent 






















STRONG BAKERS — Fi ; 1 
GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. ian tee Fie 
uccessors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour RYE—White - Medium - Dark 














cae hdies: "Wouuscs” ST- MARY'S, ONTARIO, CANADA | | GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO. "xx 





a 


CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR EXPORTERS 


Head ce ; Toke oie eee ge ae ene 3 Cable 





Office— Address— 
Toronto, “‘Mapleshaw,” 
Ontario Toronto, 

Canada 








PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 








Maple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


EXPORT OFFICES: 
TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER 


MILLS AT ‘ 
TORONTO, ONTARIO MEDICINE HAT, ALBERTA PORT COLBORNE, ONTARIO 
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Asgriculture 





(Continued from page 31.) 


we had difficulties obtaining ma- 
terials. 

Within the next two or three 
years, I think we can expect pos- 
sibly as many as half the 20% of 
the farm people who left to enter 
the armed services or take jobs in 
industry, to return to the farm. To 
put it another way, I would expect 
the farm population—which ranged 
between 30,000,000 and 33,000,000 be- 
tween the two wars, but is now 
down to 25,000,000—to come up to a 
point around 27,000,000 or 28,000,000 
in the next few years. Only part of 
the increase in farm population will 
come in 1946. 

So, with the changes in farm popu- 
lation and mechanization that will 
come, I believe that it not only will 
be quite easy to maintain U. S. farm 
production in 1947 and 1948, at 25% 
above the ‘prewar average, but that 
it will be quite difficult to keep it 
from going above that level. 

Let’s assume that we will have 
10% fewer people living on farms 
than in the prewar years. Then, if 
we can find an outlet for a volume of 
production 25% greater than in the 
prewar period, with price relation- 
ships only equal to those of prewar 
years, the purchasing power of these 
farm people—the real income which 
would take into account increases in 
taxes and expenses on machinery— 
would be something like 20% greater 
than in prewar years. This alone 
would be a considerable stimulus 
to farm production. 

So we have facing us after 1946, 
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as I see it, three alternatives: (1) 
A large consumption of agricultural 
commodities in this country—a per 
capita consumption at a level fully 
equal or slightly above that of recent 
weeks; (2) exports at a level ap- 
proaching those of this year, which 
represent some 10 to 12% of our to- 
tal production; or (3) a system of 
production and marketing control 
that would be more far-reaching and 
more difficult to administer than 
those in effect in the thirties. 

I say these controls would be more 
far-reaching and difficult to adminis- 
ter because definite price supports al- 
ready apply to two thirds of our total 
agricultural production. Marketing 
and production controls might in time 
extend to most crops and livestock in 
the price-supported group. At best 
when production of one crop is con- 
trolled, there is some shifting to other 
crops. If controls extend to more 
crops, there are fewer to which the 
farmer can shift. 

Another factor, of course, is that 
we are in the period just after the 
war. We will have more difficulties 
in establishing bases, something up- 
on which to measure quotas, than we 
would in the more normal times. I 
think we would all agree that the 
alternative. of cutbacks and control 
is one to avoid whenever possible. 
I think it is more likely that we will 
find the .answer to maintaining a 
high level of farm output in a com- 
bination of expanded domestic and 
foreign markets. 

First, we would like to make more 
food available to the people in this 
country. It has been demonstrated 
during the war that if people have 
the purchasing power, they will buy 
more food. Per capita civilian food 
consumption has been up about 8% 

















Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


**All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 








Thirty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 
TORONTO, CANADA 
F. C. THOMPSON CO., LTD. 


Canadian Agents 
Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 


APPLETON & COX, INC.,, 
American Agents 
111 John Street, New York 


LIMITED 


Grain and 
Feeds 
Exporters 


TORONTO, CANADA 








R. C. PRATT 


Exporter 


FLOUR, CEREALS, FEEDS 


6% King Street, East 
TORONTO, CANADA 














BEATING THE DEADLINE—Lines such as this one outside of a Paris 
bakery were a common sight at the close of 1945 as Parisians sought to 
get a reserve supply of bread before the new ration for 1946 went into 
effect. The new ration is 300 grams per person per day, instead of the 
former 350 grams. 
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during the war years, with a lot of 
our hearty eaters in the military 
services. People who study this ques- 
tion think per capita consumption 
might even be held up to 12 or 15% 
above prewar. This would require 
some change in diets, some shifting 
from crops to livestock products. 
We must certainly give more atten- 
tion to high domestic consumption. 
We should consider measures and 
policies that will tend to assure that 
all our people have the purchasing 
power needed to buy full diets at 
market prices; or, if some groups 
lack this purchasing power, we 
should see that they have some 
means of getting adequate food at 
prices in line with their ability to 
buy. 

Furthermore, if we are to find out- 
lets for a volume of production 25% 
above prewar, we will need a sub- 
stantially higher volume of exports 
than we had just prior to the war. 
We will need a foreign market ap- 
proaching the volume of exports that 
we had during the five or ten years 
after the first World War. At that 
time we maintained exports at a 
high level with free prices—that is, 
during the years when prices were 
good, our exports fell off—and dur- 
ing the years when we had large 
crops and declining prices, our ex- 
ports increased. 

Of course, to keep up a good level 
of foreign trade, we must buy and 
use more goods in this country that 
are produced in foreign countries. 





MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. 
FLOUR MILLERS 


Cable Address: Established 
“SUPERB” 1894 


Summer Hill, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia 








CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT 


529 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 








Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd. 
Established 1909 
GRAIN, FLOUR and FEED DEALERS 
Head Office: WINNIPEG 
Branches: Toronto, Montreal, Calgary, 


Members Winni Grain Exchange, 
*Ohicago Board of Trade 
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We need to find a way to get along 
with the people in other nations, so 
that our relations will promote trade. 
Finally, in addition, we are going to 
have to find a way to meet world 
price competition. 

Agriculture has many problems be- 
fore it in the years ahead. We will 
need the co-operation of all groups 
to solve them. In the meantime, we 
have a big job immediately ahead of 
us in 1946—a production job. Farm- 
ers like to produce. The American 
consumer wants the farmer’s prod- 
uct, and millions of people in for- 
eign countries are in dire need. In 
the face of these factors, it is reason- 
able that we take measures for full 
production and distribution in 1946. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW PLANT FOR HOLSUM 
UNDER WAY AT TAMPA 


Holsum Bakeries of Tampa, Fla., 
have begun the construction of a 
large wholesale bakery plant that 
will cost more than $100,000, Cesar 
Medina, co-owner and manager, has 
announced. Work will be finished 
within eight months. Production is 
expected to be doubled by use of as- 
sembly line methods, as well as an 
automatic oven. The plant will be 
air conditioned and will cover 30,000 
sq ft. 
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J. H. PEARLSTONE HEADS 
DALLAS GRAIN EXCHANGE 


Dallas, Texas.— Julius H. Pearl- 
stone was elected president of the 
Dallas Grain Exchange at the an- 
nual meeting, Jan. 17. J. C. Crouch 
was named vice president and G. H. 
Rogers, secretary-treasurer. Direc- 
tors elected at the meeting include 
Wiley Akins, Jack P. Burrus, W. A. 
Howard, W. L. Holder, A. J. Glea- 
son, J. C. Mitchell and A. J. Biggio. 
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FIRE RAZES VICTORIA PLANT 


Jasper, Ind.—Fire of undetermined 
origin destroyed most of the plant 
of the Victoria Mill & Elevator Co., 
Inc., here, Jan. 18. John J. Welp, 
secretary-treasurer and manager, es- 
timated that the damage would 
amount to at least $35,000, includ- 
ing $7,500 worth of wheat and other 
grains. The mill had been in op- 
eration since 1901. 
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SPILLERS LIMITED 


| Millers of the 
HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR 


and Manufacturers of 


PROVENDER 4® BALANCED 
RATIONS 


FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK 


& = 
Head Office: Oables: 
40, St. Mary Axe, E. C. 3. “Milligroup” 
LONDON, ENGLAND London 

















Since gf 
James frchardson & bons 


erchants Shippers and Exporters 


WINNIPEG - CANADA 
Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 
Cable Address: “JAMESRICH’ 


Grain 











GILLESPIE BROS., Pty., Ltd. 


FLOUR MILLERS 
SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA 
OaBLE AppREss, ''GILLESPIE,”’ SypNEY 





Grain Shippers 














Domestic and Export 


TORONTO ELEVATORS 


LIMITED 
Canada 







W. S. KIMPTON & SONS 
Flour Millers 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 
Cables: “GLuTEN,’’ Melbourne 


Toronto 
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Production Records Established 
By Candy Manufacturers in 1944 


IT’S IN THE RECORD 


CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 


bin Hood Flour 


Mills Limited 


ISE JAW - SASKATOON 
NTREAL - MONCTON 


E VANCC VER 





Washington, D. C.—Candy manu- 
facturers in the United States dur- 
ing 1944 spent an estimated $286,- 
317,000 for sugar, corn sirup, choco- 
late, cocoa, eggs, milk and other raw 
products, an amount almost equal to 
the total value of all candy pro- 
duced in the nation in 1939, accord- 
ing to an industry survey prepared 
by George F. Dudik, Department of 
Commerce. 

In consuming these raw products 
the industry broke all previous pro- 
duction records, turning out candy 
valued at $658,000,000 wholesale, ac- 
cording to the eighteenth annual 
confectionery survey which was pre- 
pared in the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce with thé finan- 
cial aid of the National Confection- 
ers Association. 

The biggest single item used in 
candy production was cane’ sugar, 
which totaled about 823,000,000 Ibs, 
some 220,000,000 lbs more than was 
used by the industry in 1943, the 
survey said. This increase more than 
compensated for a 46,000,000-lb de- 
crease in the use of beet sugar, a 
decrease caused by the subnormal 
production of beet sugar in 1943-44. 

During the year the candy indus- 
try also used more than 750,000,000 
lbs of corn sweeteners, notably corn 
syrup; 243,540,000 lbs of chocolate 
coatings; 7,313,000 lbs of eggs; 425,- 
759,000 Ibs of milk; 8,707,000 lbs of 
cream; 3,363,000 lbs of creamery but- 
ter; 30,500,000 Ibs of fats and oils; 
33,507,000 Ibs of cornstarch; 9,556,- 
000 Ibs of fruits; 223,185,000 lbs of 
nuts including peanuts; 2,405,000 Ibs 
of licorice, and 653,000 Ibs of essen- 
tial oils. 
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HOW TO IDENTIFY 
REPAIR PARTS 


By W. F. SCHAPHORST 


FTER many years of buying re- 

pair parts one baker states that 
it is an excellent plan always to make 
a rough sketch of the part, portion 
of machine, or whatever it is you 
want repaired or replaced. This is 
particularly true if the machine is 
an old one, if the part has no num- 
ber stamped on it, of if there is any 
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possibility of a misunderstanding. 

Anybody can make a rough sketch 
distinct enough so that the manu- 
facturer or seller can readily under- 
stand what is wanted. It is not at 
all necessary to be skillful as a 
“sketcher.” Make a rough general 
sketch and then by means of an ar- 
row point out the part that is want- 
ed. The more information given 
to the manufacturer the better, and 
the more promptly can the repair be 
made. 

Thus if it is a broken gear, it is not 
always sufficient merely to inform 
the manufacturer that “the cast iron 
gear on the back side of the ma- 
chine we bought from you last No- 
vember is broken.” Yet manufactur- 
ers do frequently receive “explana- 
tions” that are just as vague as that. 
As a result the wrong part is often 
shipped. 

Many machines don’t have any par- 
ticular right, front, left or rear, so 
be careful about using those words 
in your description. There is noth- 
ing better than a rough sketch, even 
though it may be exceedingly rough. 
The sketch method is the best meth- 
od because it is the easiest and the 
most certain. 
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J. B. CARR WAGES RAISED 

Wilkes-Barre, Pa. — Under the 
terms of a new contract signed by 
the J. B. Carr Biscuit Co., and the 
Bakery and Confectionery Workers 
Union (AFL), more than 700 employ- 
ees have received a 7% wage increase 
plus a 5% raise retroactive to July 
26, 1945. Other provisions of the 
contract adjust pay inequalities, pro- 
vide for time and one half for more 
than 40 hours weekly and for all 
hours on Saturday, and double time 
for Sunday work. Employees with 
three years’ service will receive two 
weeks’ vacation, those with one to 
three years’ service will get one 
week’s vacation with pay. 
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30% SALES INCREASE 
Newspaper advertising for ‘“Tender 
Krust” bread, a product of Associat- 
ed Grocers, Inc., rang up a sales jump 
of 30% according to the St. Joseph 

(Mo.) News Press and Gazette. 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY 


MAIN TAINED 


SINCE 


1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


Cable Address 
“HASTINGS” 
Montreal 





ALL 
CABLE CODES 
USED 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 


Mills at 


Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 


WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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ROBINSON 
MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 














She Choice af tne Elanse Hank Wheats 


Duluth Universal Pride of Duluth 
Duluth Reliable Apex—Extra Fancy Clear 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL MILLING CO. 


Duluth, Minnesota 








For the baker who cares 
SHORT PATENT 
CHEROKEE | Stuanes capene 
STRAIGHT GRADE 
. ses. exceptional flours 
made only from 


selected hard 


spring wheat 





CAPITAL FLour MULLS, inc. 


GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS MILLS: ST. PAUL 








FINGER LAKES AND HUDSON 


“Whitewater Flour” FLOUR MILLS, Ine. 
Ground Where the Geneva, N. Y. 
Best Wheat Is Grown WHEAT RYE 
WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS 00. FLOUR mitts At FLOUR 
Whitewater, Kansas GENEVA, N. Y. TROY, N. Y. 








THE ROSS MILLING CO. Pfeffer Milling Company 
Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 


Choice Quality Flour Winter Wheat Flour 


Capacity: 1,000 bbls 











‘ os Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
Plain and Selfrising Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 
OTTAWA KANSAS Member Millers’ National Federation 











Pat was dying. His lawyer was 
there to make out his will, and so 
was Pat’s prospective widow. 

“State your debts as quickly as 
possible,” said the lawyer. 

“Tim O’Toole owes me $40,” Pat 
moaned. 

“Good,” said Pat’s wife. 

“John O’Brien owes me $37.” 

“Sensible to the last,” beamed his 
wife. 

“To Patrick Callahan I owe $200.” 

“Blessed mither o’ God! Hear the 


man rave!” 
e¢¢ ¢ 


Margie: Gertie has a lot to learn 
about military decorations. 

Tessie: Why? 

Margie: She wrote her fiance in 
the air force telling him she had 
bought a beautiful vase to hold his 
Oak Leaf Clusters. 
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A boy was a witness in court, and 
the lawyer said: 

Lawyer: Did anyone tell you what 
to say in court? 

Boy: Yes, sir. 

Lawyer: I thought so. Who was 
it? 

Boy: My father, sir. 

Lawyer: And what did he tell you? 

Boy: He said the lawyers would 
try to get me all tangled up, but if 
I stuck to the truth I would be all 


right. 
¢?¢ ¢ 


A large corporation had the follow- 
ing printed on its salary receipt 
forms: “Your salary is your personal 
business, and should not be disclosed 
to anyone.” The new employee, in 
signing the receipt, added: “I won't 
mention it to anybody. I’m just as 
much ashamed of it as you are.” 


¢¢ ¢ 


And then there was the Sweet 
Young Thing taking the examination 
for a driver’s license, who was asked: 

Investigator: If your brakes sud- 
denly failed while you were going 
down hill, what would you do? 

Sweet Young Thing (hesitating 
only a moment): Why, that’s easy; 
I’d jump out and put a big stone un- 
der the wheel. 


¢¢¢ 


A seedy individual went into Sol’s 
store to buy a suit of clothes. When 
he got the coat and vest on he point- 
ed to the shelf- and said: “That pair 
of trousers will suit me’; and, as the 
proprietor climbed up the shelves, 
the customer ran out with the coat 
and vest that he had on. Sol ran out 
and cried, “Police! Stop thief!” as 
loud as he could. A policeman pulled 
out his pistol, but Sol exclaimed fran- 
tically: “Shoot him in the pants; the 
coat and vest are mine!” 


¢¢ ¢ 


“What’s wrong with the patient?” 
asked the nurse. 

“He claims to have a split person- 
ality,” replied the psychiatrist. 

“Well, what did you recommend?” 

“T told him to go chase himself.” 
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Like the Cop on the Beat 


Like the cop on the beat your N-A 
Serviceman is always at your call. Most of 
his visits are just routine — routine because 
he’s always there and the little troubles 
don't have a chance to get big—but whether 
routine or emergency, he’s YOUR service- 
man — always ready to answer your call 
on any problem in maturing, bleaching or 
enriching. 

Take this call for instance — it was what 
you might call an emergency since it came 
in the middle of the night, but — because the 
N-A man knew his business and fixed the 

























aes trouble without fuss or excitement — it was 
on" not very spectacular. It’s just another exam- 
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ie! can help make your job easier, your product 
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AT WHAT AGE ARE DIETS learn. square meals, there 
g of eating habits. 
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As school children grow older, school and high school pupils, like to correct such trends in nu- 
good eating habits tend to go comparative ratings were estab- __trition, General Mills, Inc. is now 
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ideal possible score © materials. These are booklets, 


‘teens and continuing t rough Against an 

high school, diets reach a nutri- 6.0 points, these were the ratings osters, plan books and other tools 
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Whatever the causes—press of 
rly date. 
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thority—the poor quality of the : G 1 Mill Inc 
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average high school diet is a fact 

_, one that may very well have paradoxical change 1n breakfast 
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1ET SHOULD INCLUDE THESE FOOD 
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R AND FORTIFIED 
MARGARINE . . - use for: 
nd for seasoning 
as you like and as supplies 
permit. 


ra: stnet 
MEAT, POULTRY, FISH BREAD, FLOUR, CEREALS BUTTE 
OR EGGS...or driedbeans, +-- natural whole-grain or 
peas, nuts or peanut but- enriched gr restored. Three spreads a 
ter. One serving of meat, of more servings Oo day. 
poultry or fish a day, OC 
casionally peas oF beans 
instead. Three or four egg 


each week. 
day of Vitamin D in the form of Vitamin D milk (fresh oF evaporated), fi liver oil or*Vitamin D concentrate 
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VEGETABLE AND FRUITS UCTS... fluid, evaporated 
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children and expectant or 
nursing mothers; one pint 
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GREEN AND YELLOW 
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raw, some cooked, frozen cabbage or salad greens. 
or canned. At least one At least one serving a day. 
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serving @ day. more servings & doy. 


An addition, all growing children and all expectant ornursing mothers should be provided with 400 units a 
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